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QYRACUSE had regained its liberty about ſixty years, 


by the expulſion of the family of Gelon. The 


events which pailed in that interval, except the invaſion 
f the Athenians, are of no great importance, and little 


known; but thoſe which follow are of a different nature, 
and make amends for the chaſm; I mean the reigns of 
Dionyſus the father and ſon, tyrants of Syracuſe ; the 
firſt of whom governed thirty-eight, and the * other 


twelve, in all fifty years. As this hiſtory is entirely fo- 


reign to what paſſed in Greece at the ſame time, I ſhall 
relate it in this place altogether and by itſelf; obſerving 
only that the firſt twenty years of it, upof which I am 
now entering, agree almoſt in point of time' with the laſt 
twenty of the preceding volume. 

Ine hiſtory will preſent to our vic a ſeries.ecf the 


moſt odious and horrid crimes though it abounds at the 
Volt, . ſame 


Alier having been expelled for more than ten years. be re-aſcended ibe 
bene, and reigned two or three yearse Ex 
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* Erit Dionyſius illic tyrannus, bilem explet. Id. de Benef. l. vii 
libertatis, juſtitiæ, legum exitium— c. 19. | | 
Alios uret; alius verberabit, alios + Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus 
ob levem offenſam jubebit detrun- ſapientiæ firmare ſolitus eſt, fi reclu- 
Cari, Senec, d. conſol. ad Marc, dantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſ- 
c. xvii, pici laniatus & ictus; quando, ut cor- 

Sanguine humano ngn tantùm gau- pora verberibus, ita ſzvitia, libidine, 
det, ſed paſcitur; (Cy upplicis om- malis conſultis animus dilaceraretur. 
nium ætatum cry ment letiaj- Tacit. Annal. l. vi. c. b. 


j | E- 

| ſame time with inſtruction. When “ on the one ſide 
ue behold a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, juſtice, WM the 
' | and laws, treading under his feet the moſt ſacred rights of WW neve 
| nature and religion, inflicting the moſt cruel torments WM relu 
& | upon his ſubjects, beheading ſome, burning others for a and 
W | flight word, delighting and feafting himſelf with human Wi capr 
| blood, and gratifying his ſavage inhumanity with the ſuf. Dio 
ferings and miſeries of every age and condition: I ſay, act 
| when we behold ſuch an object, can we deny a truth, Mall! 
| which the pagan world itſelf hath confeſſed, and Plutarch him 
1 takes occaſion to obſerve in ſpeaking of the tyrants of auth 
| Sicily; that God in his anger gives ſuch princes to a peo- WM ger + 
[ ple, and makes uſe of the impious and the wicked to | B 
3 puniſh the guilty and the criminal. On the other ſide, whi 
1 when the ſame prince, the dread and terror of Syracuſe, WW ſee i 
[ is perpetually anxious and trembling for his own life, WW by 
| and, abandoned to remorſe and regret, can find no per- taler 
'S fon in his whole ſtate, not even his wives or children, in ble 
whom he can confide; who will not think with Tacitus, WM varic 
I That it is not without reaſon the oracle of wiſdom has Wtaini 
' declared that if the hearts of tyrants could be ſeen, we and 
ll ſhould find them torn in pieces with a thouſand evils ; it Wſucc 
8 being certain, that the body does not ſuffer more from in- the 1 
ictions and worments, than the minds of ſuch wretches from mitt 
x | their crimes, cruelties, and the injuſtice and violence of ¶ Poſſe 

| j their proceedings. | 

Ihe condition of a good prince is quite different. He 1 
| . if a veriſſi 
loves his people, and is beloved by them, he enjoys BM cupidi 
a perfect tranquillity within himſelf, and lives with his I <<ndi: 
ſubjects as a father with his children. Though he Knows 8 
hat the ſword of juſtice is in his hands, he apprehends Bl tare a. 
| | x the tereſt | 
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the uſe of it. He loves to turn aſide its edge, and can 
never reſolve to evidence his power, but with extreme 
reluctance, in the laſt extremity, and with all the forms 


and ſanction of the * laws. 


A tyrant puniſhes onff from 


caprice and paſlion ; and believes, ſays Plutarch upon 
Dionyſius, that he is not really + maſter, and does not 
act with ſupreme authority, but as he ſets himſelf above 
all laws, has no other but his will and pleaſure, and ſees 


himſelf obeyed implicitly. 


Whereas, continues the ſame 
author, he that can do whatever he will, is in great dan- 
ger of doing what he ought not. Ne” 


Beſides theſe characteriſticks of cruelty and tyranny, 
which particularly diſtinguiſh the firſt Dionyſius, we ſhall 
ſee in his hiſtory, whatever unbounded ambition, ſuſtained 
by great valour, extenſive abilities, and the necſſary 
talents for acquiring the confidence of a people, is capa- 
ble of derben ma tor the attainment of ſovereignty; the 
various means he had the addreſs to employ for. the main- 
taining himſelf in it againſt the oppoſition of his enemies, 
and the odium of the publick; and laſtly, the tyrant's 
ſucceſs in 1 1h during a reign of thirty-eight years, 


the many conſpiracies formed againſt him, and in tranſ- 


mitting peaceably the tyranny to his ſon, as a legitimate 


* Hzc eſt in maxima poteſtate 
veriſſima animi temperantia, non 
cupiditate aliqua, non temeritate in- 
cendi; non priorum principum exem- 
plis corruptum, quantum in cives ſuos 
liceat, expcriends tentare; ſed hebe- 
tare aciem imperii ſui—— Quid in- 
terelt inter tyrannum & regem, (ſpe- 
cies enim ipſa fortunz ac licentia par 


B 2 


poſſeſſion, and a right of inheritance. 


eſt,) niſi quod tyranni in voluptate 
ſæviunt, reges non niſi ex cauſa & 
neceſſitate? Senec. de Clem. lib. i. 
C. 11. 
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to poſſeſs himſelf of the tyranny. = 1 
{a) 11 was a native of Syracuſe, of noble Bu 
TO and illuſtrious extraction according to ſome, but WW 
others ſay his birth was baſe and obſcure. However it 005 
was, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Lalour, and acquired nor 
great reputation in a war with the Carthaginians. He Vea 
was one of thoſe who accompanied Hermocrates, when ares 
he attempted to re enter Syracafe by force of arms after CE 
having been baniſhed through the intrigues of his ene- * 
mics. The event of that enterpriſe was not happy. rei. 
Hermocrates was killed. The Syracuſans did not ſpare Pital 
his accompliees, ſeveral of whom were publickly executed. T th 
Dionyſus was left amongſt the wounded. The report Wor 
of his death, deſignedly given out by his relations, ſaved i Il; 
His life. Providence had ſpared Syracuſe an infinity of WM ry | 
misfortunes, had he expired either in the fight, or by the His; 
executioner. 1 * 
The Carthaginians had made ſeveral attempts to eſta- 1 
bliſh themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves of ut « 
the principal towns of that iſland, as we have obſerved Wn | 
elſewhere. (6) Its happy ſituation for their maritime | 
commerce, the fertility of its ſoil, and the riches of it ker 


inhabitants, were powerful inducements to ſuch an enter- brea 
priſe. We may torm an idea of the wealth of its cities 
iculus's account of Agrigentum. (c) The 


that of Jupiter Olympus, which was three hundred and 
forty feet in length, fixty in breadth, and one hundred 
and twenty in height. The piazzas, or galleries, it 


ing. On one ſide was repreſented the battle of the giants, 
on the other the taking of Troy, in figures as large a 
the liſe. Without the city was an artificial lake, which 


" 
wal en 
fa) Diod. 1. xiii. p. 197, (*) In the Hiſtory of the Carthage ent!'y 


nians, Vol. I. 4c) Died, I. xiii, P. 203-3, 


DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. * 
vas ſeven ſtadia (above a quarter of a league) in circum- 
E-rence. It was full of all kinds of fiſh, covered with 
Wwans and other water-fowls, and afforded the molt agree- 
Eble proſpect imaginable. 


[t was about the time of which we ſpeak, that Exene- 
us, victor in the Olympick games, entered the city in 
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noble 1 riumph in a magnificent chariot, attended by three hun- 
e, but red more, all drawn by white horſes. Their habits were 
Ver it g dorned with gold and ſilver; and nothing was ever 
quired | ore ſplendid than their appearance. Gellias, the molt 
He ecalthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, erected ſeveral: 
when arge apartments in his houſe for the reception and enter- 
s after 1 ainment of his gueſts. Servants waited by his order at 
S ene lhe gates of the city, to invite all-ftrangers to lodge at 
happy. heir maſter's houſe whither they conducted them. Hoſ- 
6 PS iality was much practiſed and eſteemed by the generality 
>CULEC., RT 


f that city. A violent ſtorm having obliged five hundred 


report Wſhorſemen to take ſhelter there, Gellias entertained them 
, ſaved Ill in his houſe, and ſupplied them immediately with 
nity of Wi ry clothes, of which he had always a great quantity in 


by the Wis wardrobe. This is underſtanding how to make a 


Poble uſe of riches. His cellar is much talked of by 
Wiltorians, in which he had three hundred reſervoirs hewn 
ut of the rock, each of which contained an hundred * 
mphore. s | 
his great and opulent city was beſieged, and at length 
ken by the Carthaginians. Its fall ſhook all Sicily, and 
read an univerſal terror. the cauſe of its being loſt was 
Inputed to the Syracuſans, who had but weakly aided it. 
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(c) The ionyſius, who from that time had no other thoughts 
peCc1all) t of his grand deſigns, and was ſecretly active in laying 
— . e foundations of his future power, took the advantage 
undre 


f this favourable opportunity, and of the general com- 
laints of Sicily againſt the Syracuſans, to render the 
agiſtrates odious, and to exclaim againſt their adminiſtra- 


ries, in 


e build- 


: giants on. In a publick affembly, held to conſider of the 
Wes : „ preſent 
FT wal * An amphora contained about gallons, or eleven bog ſheads, ſeven 


en gallons; an hundred m_ gallons. 
Caribagi- ently conſiſted of ſeven hundred 
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preſent ſtate of affairs, when nobody dared to open their 
mouths for fear of the perſons at the helm, Dionyſus roſe , 
up, and boldly accuſed the magiſtrates of treaſon ; adding, 
that it was his opinion, that they ought to be depoſed im- 
mediately, without waiting till the term of their admi- 


niſtration ſhould expire. They retorted this audacity 


with treating him as a ſeditious perſon, and a diſturber of ].. 
the publick tranquillity, and as ſuch laid a fine upon him , 

according to the laws. This was to be paid before he BM. 
could be admitted to ſpeak again, and Dionyſius was not 
in a condition to diſcharge it. Philiſtus, one of the richeſt WM 
citizens (who wrote the hiſtory of Sicily, which is not Ml 
come down to us) depoſited the money, and exhorted % 
him at the ſame time to give his opinion upon the ſtate of 
affairs with all the liberty which became a citizen zealous . 


for his country. 


Dionyfius accordingly reſumed his diſcourſe with more i 
vigour than before. He had long cultivated the habit of 
eloquence, which he looked upon with reaſon as a very. 
neceſlary talent in a republican government; eſpecially in 
his views of acquiring the people's favour, and of recon- il 
ciliating them to his meaſures. He began with deſcrib- 
ing in a lively and pathetick manner the ruin of Agrigen- | 
tuin, a neighbouring city in their alliance; the deplorable 
extremity to which the inhabitants had been reduced, ol 
quitting the place under the cover of the night; the crics | 
and lamentations of infants, and of aged and ſick perſons, | 
whom they had been obliged to abandon to a cruel and 
mercileſs enemy; and the conſequential murder of all | 
who had been left in the city, whom the barbaraus victor } 
dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, fecbie W 


refuges againſt the Carthaginian fury and impiety. He 
imputed all theſe evils to the treachery of the commanders 
of the army, who inſtead of marching to the relief of 
e pee. had retreated with their troops; to the cri- 


minal protraction and delay of the magiſtrates, corrupted i 


by Carthaginian brides; and to the pride of the great and 
rich, who regarded nothing but eſtabliſning their own 
power upon the ruins of their country's liberty. He re- 

preſented 
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© pO WT preſented Syracuſe as compoſed of two different bodies; 


. 


tte one, by their power and influence, uſurping all the 
dignities and wealth of the ſtate; the other obſcure, 
deſpiſed, and trod under foot, bearing the ſame yoke et 
X a thametul ſervitude, and rather ſlaves than citizens. He 
. WF concluded with ſaying, that the only remedy for ſo many 
XX evils was to elect perfons from amongſt the people de- 
WF voted to their intereſts, and who, not being capable of 
rendering themſelves formidable by their riches and àutho— 
as not Ity, would be ſolely employed for the publick good, and 
1 applying in carnelt to the re-eſtabliſhment of the liberty of 
y racuſe. ; t | 5 
horted This diſcourſe was liſtened to with infinite pleaſure, as 
tate of all ſpeeches are, which flatter the natural propenſity of 
ealous inferiors to complain of the government, and was follow- 
ed with the univerſal applauſe of the people, who always 
ö 22 ive themſelves up blindly to thoſe, who know how to 
bit o 3 deceive them under the ſpecious pretext of ſerving their 
yy intereſt. All the magiſtrates were depoſed on the ſpot, 
al n and others ſubſtituted in their room, with Dionyſius at 
EY ide head of them. | | | 
=o 1 | This was only the firſt ſtep to the tyranny, at which 
5 11 he did not ſtop. The ſucceſs of his undertaking inſpired 
e eim with new courage and confidence. He had alſo in 
ed M riew the diſplacing of the generals of the army, and to 
ie clic ave their power transferred to himſelf. The deſign was 
erſons, | Wold and dangerous, and he applied to it with addreſs. 


uel and Before he attacked them openly, he planted his batteries 


F 
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: mA I pgainlt them at a diſtance; calumniating them by his 

> V1 WE miſlaries to the people, and ſparing no pains to render 
ſecble h {uf 1 

„le dem ſu pected. He cauſed it to be whiſpered amongſt 

4 1. he populace, that thoſe commanders held ſecret intelli- 

lie ob ence with the enemy; that diſguiſed couriers were fre- 


Wuently ſeen paſſing and re-paſſing; and that it was not 


the 88 o be doubted, but ſome conſpiracy was on foot. He 
JITUPLE f fected on his {ide not to ſee thoſe leaders, nor to open 
_— imſelf to them at all upon the affairs of the publick. 


lie communicated none of his deſigns to them; as if he 
s apprehenſive of rendering himſelf ſuſpected by having 
; B 4 any 


He re- 
reſented 


$ THESE HISTORY OF 
any intercourſe or correſpondence with them. Perſons of 
{ſenſe and diſcernment were not at a loſs to diſcover the 
tendency of theſe undermining arts; nor were they ſilent 
upon the occaſion: but the common people, prejudiced in 
his favour, inceſſantly applauded and admired his zeal, 
and looked upon him as the ſole protector and aſſerter of M* 
their rights and liberties. = 
Another ſcheme, which he ſet at work with his uſual 
addreſs, was of very great ſervice to him, and exceedingly 


promoted his defigns. There was a great number of i 
baniſhed perſons diſperſed throughout Sicily, whom the 


faction of the nobility of Syracuſe had expelled the city at 1 


different times, and upon different pretences. He knew 
what an addition of ſtrength ſo numerous a body of citi- 
Zens would be to him, whom gratitude to a benefaCtor,, 
and reſentment againſt thoſe who had occaſioned their 
baniſhment, the hope of retrieving their affairs, and of 
enriching themſelves out of the ſpoils of his enemies, ren- 


dered moit proper for the execution of bis deſigns, and 


attached unalterably to his perſon and intereſt. He ap- 


plicd therefore earneſtly to obtain their recall. It was i 
given out, that it was neceſſary to raiſe a numerous body 
of troops to oppoſe the progreſs of the Carthaginians, 


and the people were in great pain upon the expence, to 
which the new levies would amount. Dionyſius took Rx 


the advantage of this favourable conjuncture, and the diſ- 
poſition of the publick. He repreſented, that it was 
ridiculous to bring foreign troops at a great expence from 
Italy and Peloponneſus, whilſt they might ſupply them- MW 
{elves with excellent ſoldiers, without being at any charge 


at all: That there were numbers of Syracuſans in every 


part of Sicily, who, notwithſtanding the ill treatment 
they had received, had always retained the hearts of citi- 
zens under the name and condition of exiles ; that they 
preſerved a tender affeCtion and inviolable fidelity for their 
country, and had choſe rather to wander about Sicily 
without ſupport or ſettlement, than to take party in the 
- armies of the enemy, however advantageous the offers to 


induce them to it had been. This diſcourſe of Dingo 
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1s of 4 had all the effect upon the people he could have wiſhed. 
the is colleagues, who perceived plainly what he had in 


ilent view, were afraid to contradict him; rightly judging, 
ed in that their oppoſition would not only prove ineffectual, but 
zeal, incenſe the people againſt them, and even augment the 


of Y reputation of Dionyſius, to whom it would leave the ho- 
nour of recalling the exiles. Their return was therefore 
decreed, and they accordingly came all to Syracuſe without 
ingly loſing time. ! 
er of A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependence of 
> the 'Y | Syracule, arrived about the ſame time, to demand that 
ty at the garriſon, ſhould be re-enforced. Dionyſius immedi- 
Knew lb ately marched thither with two thouſand foot, and four 
 citi- hundred horſe. He found the city in a great commotion, 
cor, and divided into two factions; one of the people, and the 
their other of the rich and powerful. The latter having been 
d of tried in form, were condemned by the aſſembly to die, 
„and to have their eſtates confiſcated for the uſe of the pub- 
lick. This confiſcation was applied to pay of the arrears, 
e ap- which had long been due to the former garriſon, com- 
was manded by Dexippus the Lacedæmonian; and Diony ſius 
promiſed the troops he brought with him to Syracuſe to 
double the pay they were to receive from the city. This 
was attaching ſo many new creatures to himſelf. The 
inhabitants of Gela treated: him with the higheſt marks 
of honour, and ſent deputies to Syracuſe, to return their 
thanks for the important ſervice that city had done them 
in ſending. Dionyfius thither. Having endeavoured in- 
vain to bring Dexippus into his den Pre he returned 
with his troops to Syracuſe, after having promiſed the 
inhabitants of Gela, who uſed all means in their power to 
keep him amongſt them, that he would ſoon return with 
more conſiderable aid. 2 ET | 
He arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the people were coming 
out of the theatre, who ran in throngs about him, en- 
quiring with earneſtneſs what he had heard of the Car- 
thaginians. He anſwered with a ſad and dejected air, 
3 that the city nouriſhed far more dangerous and formidable 
b enemies in her boſom; that whilſt Carthage was making: 


had B 5 extraordinary 
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extraordinary preparations for the invaſion of Syracuſe 
thoſe, who were in command, inſtead of rouſing the zeal 
and attention of the citizens, and ſetting every thing at 
work againſt the approach of ſo potent an enemy, lulled 
them with trivial amuſements and idle ſhows, and ſuffered 
the troops to want neceſſaries; converting their pay to 
their private uſes in a fraudulent manner deſtructive to 
the publick affairs; that he had always ſufficiently com- 
prehended the cauſe of ſuch a conduct; that however it 


was not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too evident 


proof, his complaints were founded; that Imilcar, the 
general of the Carthaginians, had ſent an officer to him, 
under pretext of treating about the ranſom of priſoners, 
but in reality to prevail on him not to be too ſtrict in ex- 
amining into the conduct of his colleagues; and that if he 
would not enter into the meaſures of Carthage, at leaſt 
that he would not oppoſe them; that for his part, he 
came to reſign his command, and to abdicate his dignity, 
that he might leave no room for injurious ſuſpicions of 
his acting in concert, and holding intelligence, with trat- 
tors Who fold the commonwealth. 

This diſcourſe being rumoured amongſt the troops, 
and about the city, occaſioned great inquietude and alarm. 
The next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, and Dionyſius 
renewed his complaints againſt the generals, which were 
received with univerſal applaufe. Some of the aſſembly 
cried out, that it was neceſſary to appoirt him fans 
ſimo, with unlimited power, and that it would be too 
late for fo ſalutary a recourſe, when the enemy was at 
the gates of Syracuſe; that the importance of the war 
which threatened them, required ſuch a leader; that it 
was in the ſame manner formerly, that Gelon was elected 
generaliſſimo, and defeated the Carthaginian army at 
3 which conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men; 
that as for the accuſation alledged againſt the traitors, it 
might be referred to another day, but that the preſent 
affair would admit no delay. Nor was it deferred in 
effect; for the people (who, when once prejudiced, run 
headlong after their opinion without examining an 

| thing 


- meaſures before the people repente what they had done. 


had a garriſon in it. It was full of fugitive and foreign 


lighted, and had drawn off ſuch of the troops as he moſt 
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thing) elected Dionyſius generaliſſimo with unlimited 

ower that inſtant. In the ſame aſſembly he cauſed it to 
be decreed, that the ſoldiers pay ſhould be doubled; inſi- 
nuating that the ſtate would be amply re-imburſed by the 
conquelts conſequential of that advance. This being done, 
and the aſſembly diſmiſſed, the Syracuſans upon cool re- 


flexion on what had paſſed, began to be in ſome conſter- 
nation; as if it had not been the effect of their own choice; 


and comprehended, though too late, that from the deſire 
of preſerving their liberty they had given themſelves a 
maſter. 2 | © 


Dionyſius rightly judged the importance of taking his 


There remained but one ſtep more to the tyranny, which 
was to have a body of guards aſſigned him; and that he 
accompliſhed in the moſt artful and politick manner. 
He propoſed, that all the citizens under forty years of age, 
and capable of bearing arms, ſhould march with provi- 
ſions for thirty days to the city of Leontiuin. The Syra- 
cuſans were at that time in polſeſſion of the place, and 


ſoldiers, who were very fit perſons for the execution of his 
deſigns. He juſtly ſuſpected, that the greateſt part of the 
Syracuſans would not follow him. He ſet out however, 
and encamped in the night upon the plains near the city. 
It was not long before a great noiſe was heard throughout 
the whole camp. This tumult was raiſed by pcrſons 
planted for that purpoſe by Dionyſus. He affected, 
that ambuſcades had been laid with deſign to aſſaſſinate 
him, and in great trouble and alarm retired for refuge into 
the citade] of Leontium, where he paſſed the reſt of the 
night, after having caufed a great number of fires to be 


confided in. At break of day the people aſſembled in a 
body, to whom, expreſſing ſtill great apprehenſion, he 
explained the danger he had been in, and demanded per- 
miſſion to chooſe himſelf a guard of {ix hundred men for 
the ſecurity of his perſon. Piſiſtratus had ſet him the ex- 
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ample long before, and had ufed the ſame ſtratagem 
when he made himſelf tyrant of Athens. His demand 
ſeemed very reaſonable, and was accordingly complied 
with. He choſe out a thouſand men for his guard upon 
the ſpot, armed them compleatly, equipped them mag- 
nificently, and made them great promiſes for their en- 
couragement. He alſo attached the foreign ſoldiers. to 
his intereſt in a peculiar manner by ſpeaking to them with 
great freedom and affability. He made many removals 
and alterations in the troops, to ſecure the officers to his 
intereſt, and diſmiſſed Dexippus to Sparta, in whom he 


could not confide. At the ſame time he ordered a great 


part of the garriſon, which he had fent to Gela, to join 
him, and aſſembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, deb- 
tors, and criminals; a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With this eſcort he returned to Syracuſe, which 


trembled at his approach. The people were no longer 


in a condition to oppoſe his undertakings, or to diſpute 


his authority. The city was full of foreign ſoldiers, and 
 faw itſelf upon the point of being attacked by the Cartha- 


ginians. To ſtrengthen himſelf the more in the tyranny, 
he eſpouſed the daughter of Hermccrates, the moſt powerful 
citizen of Syracuſe, and who had contributed the moſt to 
the defeat of the Athenians. He alſo gave his ſiſter in 


marriage to Polyxenus, brother-in-law to Hermocrates. 
He afterwards ſummoned an aſſembly, in which he rid 


himſelf of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had been the 
moſt active in oppoſing his uſurpation. In this manner 
Dionyſius, from a ſimple notary and a citizen of the 
loweſt claſs, made himſelf abſolute lord and tyrant of the 
greateſt and moſt opulent city of Sicily. 


ECT: 
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Ster. II. Commetions in Sicily and at Syracuſe againſt 


Dionystis. He finds means to diſpel them. To pre- 
vent revolts he propoſes to attack the Carthaginians. His 
wonderſul application and ſucceſs in making preparations 


for the war. PLATO comes to Syracuſe. His intimacy. 


and friendſhip with DioN. 


(d) ; ee had a rude ſhock to experience in 


the beginning of his uſurpation. The Cartha- 
ginians having beſieged Gela, he marched to its relief, 
and after ſome unſucceſsful endeavours againſt the enemy, 
threw himſelf into the place. He behaved there with little 


vigour, and all the ſervice he did the inhabitants was to- 


make them abandon. their city in the _ and to cover 


their flight in perſon. He was ſuſpected of acting in 
concert with the enemy, and the more, becauſe they did 


not purſue him, and that he loſt very few of his foreign 
ſoldiers. All the inhabitants who remained at Gela were 


E butchered. Thoſe of Camarina, to avoid the ſame fate, 


followed their example, and withdrew with all the effects 
they could carry away. The moving ſight of aged per- 
ſons, matrons, young virgins, and tender infants, hurried 
on beyond their ſtrength, ſtruck Dionyſius's troops wilh 
compaſſion, and incenfed them againſt the tyrant. "Thoſe 
he had raiſed in Italy withdrew to their own country, and 
the Syracuſan cavalry, aſter having made a vain attempt 
to kill him upon the march, from his being ſurrounded 
with his foreigners, made forwards, and having entered 
Syracuſe, went directly to his palace, which they plun- 
dered, uſing his wife at the ſame time with ſo much 
violence and ill uſage, that ſhe died of it ſoon after, 
Dionyſius, who had foreſeen their deſign, followed them 
cloſe with only an hundred horſe, and four hundred foot; 
and having marched almoſt twenty leagues (e) with the 
utmoſt expedition, he arrived at midnight at one of the 
gates, which he found ſhut againſt him. He ſet fire to 
it, and opened himſelf a paſſage in that manner. The 
= V 985 richeſt 

(4) Diod, I. xiii. p. 227, 231. (e) 400 fadia, 
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richeſt of the citizens ran thither to diſpute his enterance, 
but were ſurrounded by the ſoldiers and almoſt all of them 
killed. Dionyſus having entered the city, put all to the 
ſword that came in his way, plundered the houſes of his 
enemies, of whom he killed a great number and forced 


the reſt to leave Syracuſe. The next day in the morning FE 
The unhappy fugitives of 


the whole of his troops arrived. 
Gela and Camarina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired to 
the Leontines. Imilcar having ſent an herald to Syra- 
cuſe, a treaty was concluded, as mentioned in the hiſtory 
of the Carthaginians. (/) By one of the articles it was 
ſtipulated, that Syracufe ſhould continue under the go- 
vernment of Dionyſius; which confirmed all the ſuſpi- 
cions that had been conceived of him. This happened 
in the year Darius Nothus died (g). 5 

It was then he ſacrificed every thing that gave him 
umbrage to his repoſe and fecurity. He knew, that 
aſter having deprived the Syracuſans of all that-was dear 
to them, he could not fail of incurring their extreme ab- 
\  horrence; and the fear of the miſeries Re had to expeCt in 
conſequence, increafed in the uſurper in proportion to 
their hatred of him. He looked upon all his new fub- 
jets as ſo many enemies, and believed, that he could 
only avoid the dangers which furrounded him on all ſides, 
and dogged him in all places, by cutting off one part of 
the people to intimidate the other. He did not obſerve, 
that in adding the cruelty of executions to the oppreſſion 
of the publick, he only multiplied his enemies, and in- 
duced them, after the loſs of their liberty, to preſerve at 
leaſt their lives by attempting upon his. | 

(„%) Dionyſius, who foreſaw that the Syracufans would 
not fail to take the advantage of the repoſe, in which the 
treaty lately concluded with the Carthaginians had left 
them, to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of their liberty, 
neglected nothing on his ſide in ſupport of his power. 
He fortified the part of the city, called the Ifle, which 
| was before very Long from the nature of its ſituation, and 
| might 
(8) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. 


Vol. I. 
0 5 Did. P · 238, 241. | 
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might be defended by a moderate garriſon. He ſurround- 
ed it with good walls, flanked at due diſtances with high 


towers, and ſeparated in that manner from the reſt of the 
city. To theſe works he added a ſtrong citadel, to ſerve 


him for a retreat and refuge in caſe of accident, and cau- 


ing {cd a great number of ſhops and piazzas to be erected, 
s of capable of containing a conſiderable multitude of inha- 
d to bitants. | 

ra- As to the lands, he choſe out the beſt of them, which 
tory he beſtowed upon his creatures and the officers of his 
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making, and diſtributed the reſt in equal proportions 
3 the citizens and ſtrangers, including the ſlaves, 
who had been made free amongſt the firſt. He divided 
the houſes in the ſame manner, reſerving thoſe in the Iſle 
for ſuch of the citizens as he could . confide in, and 


E for his ſtrangers. 


that After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecurity, {| 
dear he began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates of Sicily, ; 
> ab- which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the 
Qin ſiege of Herbeſſes. The Syracuſans in his army ſeeing 
n to their ſwords in their hands, thought it their duty to uſe 
"HY them for the re- eſtabliſhment of their liberty. At a time ; 
-ould when they met in throngs to concert their meaſures, one 
ſides, of the officers, who took upon him to reprove them on | 
art © that account, was killed upon the ſpot, and his death i 
ſerve, ſerved as a ſignal for their revolt. They ſent immediately | 
eſſion to Etna for the horſe, who had retired thither at the be- 
+ in- ginning of the revolution. Dionyſius, alarmed at this | 
rve at motion, raiſed the ſiege and marched directly to Syra- if 
| cuſe, to keep it in obedience. The revolters followed 
would him clofe, and having ſeized upon the ſuburb Epipolis, il 
ch the barred all communication with the country. They re- 
d left c<ived aid from their allies both by ſea and land, and fett- 
berty, ing a price upon the tyrant's head, promiſed the freedom 1 
ERS AY of the city to ſuch of the ſtrangers as ſhould abandon him. | 
which A great number came over to them; whom they treated 
n, and with the utmoſt favour and humanity, They made their 
might machines advance, and battered the walls of the Ifle vigo- 
. rouſly, without giving Dionyſius the leaſt reſpite. FRY 
| | e 
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Fhe tyrant, finding himſelf reduced to extremities, 
abandoned by the greateſt part of the ſtrangers, and ſhut 
up on the ſide of the country, aſſembled his friends to 
conſult with them, rather by what kind of death he 
ſhould put a glorious period to his career, than upon the 
means of ſaving himſelf. Fhey endeavonred to inſpire 
him with new courage, and were divided in their 
opinions; but at laſt the advice of Philiſtus prevailed, 
which was, that he ſhould by no means renounce the 
tyranny. Dionyſins, to gain time, ſent deputies to the 
revolters, and demanded permiſſion to a the place with 
his adherents, which was granted, and five ſhips to tranſ- 
port his people and effects. He had however ſent diſ- 
patches ſecretly to the Campanians, who garriſoned the 


places in the poſſeſſion of the Carthaginians, with offers 
of conſiderable reward, if they would come to his relief. 


The Syracuſans, who after the treaty, believed their 
- buſineſs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had diſ- 


armed part of their troops, and the reſt acted with great 


indolence and little diſcipline. The arrival of the Cam- 

anians, to the number of twelve hundred horſe, infinitely 
Torpriſed and alarmed the city. After having beat ſuch 
as diſputed their paſſage, they opened themſelves a way 


to Dionyſus. At the fame time, three hundred ſoldiers: 


more arrived to his aſſiſtance: the face of things was 
then entirely altered, and terror and dejection changed 
parties. Dionyſus, in a fally, drove them vigorouſly as 


far as that part of the city called Neapolis. The ſlaughter 


was not very conſiderable, becauſe he had given orders to 
ſpare thoſe who fled. He caufed the dead to be interred, 
and gave thoſe who had retired to Etna to underſtand, 
that they might return with entire ſecurity. Many came 
to Syracuſe, but others-did not think it adviſeable to con- 
fide in the faith of a tyrant. The Campanians were 
rewarded to their ſatisfaction and diſmiſſed. 

The Lacedzmonians at this time took ſuch meaſures 
in regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unworthy of the 
Spartan name. They had lately ſubverted the liberty of 
Athens, and declared publickly in all the cities of their 

dependence 
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dependence againſt. popular government. They deputed 
one of the citizens to Syracuſe, to expreſs in appearance 
the part they took in the misfortunes of that city, and to 
offer it their aid; but in reality he was ſent to confirm 
Dionyſus in ſupporting himſelf in the tyrrany; expect- 
ing, that from the increaſe of his power he would prove 
of great advantage and ſupport to their own. 

Boch en ſaw, from what had ſo lately happened at 
Syracuſe, what he was to expect from the people for the 
future. Whilſt the inhabitants were employed abroad in 
harveſt-work, he entered their houſes, and ſeiſed upon 
all the arms he could find. He afterwards encloſed the 


citadel with an additional wall, fitted out abundance of 


ſhips, armed great numbers of ſtrangers, and took all 
poſſible meaſures to ſecure himſelf againſt the diſaffection 
of the Syracuſans. 15 | | 


After having made this proviſion for his ſafety at home, . 


he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad; from whence - 


he did not only propoſe the increaſe of his dominions and 
revenues, but the additional advantage of diverting his 
ſubjects from the fenſe of their loſt liberty, by turn: 
their attention upon their ancient and always abhorr 
enemy, and by e them in lofty projects, military 


expeditions, and glorious N to which the hopes of 


riches and plunder would be annexed. He conceived 
this to be alſo the means to acquire the affection of his 
troops; and that the eſteem of the people would be a. 


conſequence of the grandeur and ſucceſs of his enter-- 


priſes. 


Dionyſius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had 
all the qualities of a great general. He took, either by 
force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Eeontium, and ſome (i) 
other towns in the neighbourhood of Syracuſe, which for 
that reaſon were very agreeable to his purpoſes, Some of. 
them he treated with favour and clemency, to engage the 
eltzem and confidence of the people: others he plundered, 
to ſtrike terrour into the: country. The inhabitants of 
Leontium were tranſplanted to Syracuſe. 4 


(i) Etna. Enna. 
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Theſe conqueſts alarmed the neighbouring cities, 
which ſaw themſelves threatened with the ſame misfor- 
tune. Rhegium, ſituate upon the oppoſite coaſt of the 
ſtrait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent 
it, and entered into an alliance with the Syracuſan exiles, 
who were very numerous, and with the Meſſenians on 


a powerful ſupply. They had levied a conſiderable army, 
and were upon the point of marching againſt the tyrant, 
when diſcord aroſe amongſt the troops, and rendered the 
enterpriſe abortive. It terminated in a treaty of peace 
and alliance between Dionyſius and the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great deſign in his mind, which 
was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, a great 
obſtacle to his own, as his Ae! ſubjects never 
failed of refuge in the towns dependent upon that nation. 
The accident of the plague, which had lately ravaged 
Carthage, and extremely diminiſhed its ſtrength, ſeemed 
to ſupply a favourable opportunity for the execution of 
his * But, as a man of ability, he knew that the 
greatneſs of the preparations ought to anſwer that of an 
enterpriſe, to aſſure the ſucceſs of it; and he applied to 
them in a manner, which ſhows the extent of his views, 
and extraordinary capacity. He therefore ufed uncommon 


_ pains and application for that purpoſe; conſcious that 


the war, into which he was entering with one of the 
molt powerful nations then in the world, might be of 
long duration, and have variety. of conſiderable events. 
His firſt care was to bring to Syracuſe, as well from 
the conquered cities in Sictly, as fork Greece and Italy, 


a great number of artiſans and workmen of all kinds; 


whom he induced to come thither by the offer of great 
gain and reward, the certain means * engaging the moſt 
excellent perſons in every profeſſion. He cauſed an infi- 
nite number of every kind of arms to be forged, ſwords, 
javelins, lances, partiſans, helmets, cuiraſſes, bucklers; 
all after the manner of the nation by whom they were to 
be worn. He built alſo a great number of gallies, that 
had from three to five benches of rowers, and were of an 
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ties, entirely new invention; with abundance of other barks 
for- and veſſels for the tranſportation of troops and proviſions. 
the BY The whole city ſeemed but one workſhop, and con- 


tinually reſounded with the noiſe of the ſeveral artiſans. 
Not only the porches, piazzas, porticos, places of exer- 
ciſe, and puhlick places, but private houſes of any extent 

were full of workmen. Dionyſus had diſtributed them 
my, with admirable order. Each ſpecies of artiſts, divided by 
ſtreets and diſtricts, had their overſeers and inſpectors, 
who by their preſence and direction promoted and com- 
pleted the works. Dionyſus himſelf was perpetually 
W amongſt the workmen, encouraging them with praiſe, 
and rewarding their merit. He knew how to confer 
different marks of honour upon them, according to their 
& diſtinguiſhing themſelves by their ingenuity or application. 
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nouriſhes arts and ſciences, and that men of all ranks and 
conditions are animated by the love of glory. The prince, 
who knows how to put the two great ſprings and ſtrongeſt 
incentives of the human ſoul, - intereſt and glory, in mo- 


ſciences flouriſh in his kingdom, and fill it at a ſmall 
expence with perſons who excel in every profeſſion. And 
this happened now at Syracuſe, where a ſingle perſon of 
great ability in the art of governing, excited ſuch ardour 
and emulation amongſt the artificers, as it is not eaſy to 
imagine or deſcribe. 5 
Dionyſius applied himſelf more particularly to the 
navy. He knew that Corinth had invented the art of 
building gallies with three and five benches of oars, and 
was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuſe, a Corinthian 
colony, the glory of bringing that art to perfection; which 
he effected. The timber for building his gallies was 
brought, part of it from Italy, where it was drawn on 
carriages to the ſea fide, and from thence ſhipped to 
| Syracuſe, 


* Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad ſtudia gloriæ. Cie, Tae, 
. Quæſt, I. i. n. 4. 


He would even make ſome of them dine with him at his 
E own table, where he entertained them with the freedom 
and kindneſs of a friend. * It is juſtly ſaid, that honour 


tion under proper _— will ſoon make all arts and 
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Syracuse, and part from mount Etna, which at that 
time produced abundance of pine and fir-trees. In a 
ſhort ſpace a fleet of two hundred gallies was ſeen in a 
manner to riſe out of the earth; and an hundred others 
formerly built were refitted by his order; he cauſed alſo 
an hundred and ſixty ſheds to be erected. within the great 
port, each of them capable of containing two gallies, and- 
an hundred and fifty more to be repaired. 

The light of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a time, and: 
fitted out with ſo much magnificence, would have given 
reaſon to believe, that all Sicily had united its labours and 
revenues 1n accomphſhing ſo great a work. On the other 
fide, the view of ſuch an incredible quantity. of arms 
newly made, would have inclined one to think, that 
Dionyſius had ſolely employed himſelf in providing them, 
and had exhauſted his treaſures in the expence. They 
conſiſted of one hundred and forty thouſand ſhields, 
as many helmets and ſwords; and upwards: of fourteen. 
thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed with all the art and elegance 
imaginable. They were intended for the horſe, for the 
tribunes and centurions of the. foot, and for the foreign 
troops, who had the guard of his perſon. Darts, arrows, 
and lances, were innumerable, and engines and machines 
of war in proportion to the reſt of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of 
citizens and ſtrangers. Dionyſus did not think of dee 
troops till all his preparations were complete. Syracuſe 
and the cities in its dependence ſupplyed him with part 
of his forces. Many came from Greece, eſpecially from 
Sparta. The conſiderable pay he offered brought ſoldliers 
in crowds from all parts to liſt in his ſervice. 
He omitted none of the precautions neceſſary to the 

ſucceſs of his enterpriſe; the importance as well as diffi- 


culty of which was well known to him. He was not 


ignorant that every thing depends upon the zeal and af- 
fection of the troops for their general, and applied him- 


ſelf particularly to the gaining of the hearts, not of his 


Mi own ſubjects only, but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, 


and ſucceeded in it to a wonder. He had entirely chang; 
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Kindneſs, courteſy, 
complacency for all the world, had taken place of that 
haughty and imperious air, and inhumanity of temper, 
which had rendered him ſo odious. He was ſo entirely 


Whilſt he was haſtening his preparations for the war, 


and applying to the attainment of his ſubjects affections, 


he meditated an alliance with the two powerful cities, 


Rhegium and Meſſina, which were capable of difconcert- 


ing his great deſigns by a formidable diverſion. The 


league formed by thole cities ſome time before, though 
without any effect, gave him ſome uneaſineſs. He there- 
fore thought it neceilary to make ſure of the amity af 
them both. He preſented the inhabitants of Meſſina 
with a conſiderable quantity of land, which was ſituate 
in their neighbourhood, and lay very commodiouſly far 
them. To give the people of Rhegium an inſtance of 


| his eſteem and regard for them, he ſent ambaſſadors to 


deſire that they would give him one of their citizens in 
marriage. e had loit his firſt wife in the popular 
commotion, as before related. 


more effectually than the proſpect of a ſucceſſor, who 
may enter into the ſame deſigns, have the ſame intereſts, 
purſue the ſame plan, and obſerve the ſame maxims of 
government, took the opportunity of the preſent tran- 
quillity of his affairs to contract a double marriage, in 
order to have a ſucceſſor, to whom he might transfer the 
ſovreignty, which had colt him ſo many pains and dan- 
gers to acquire. | 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionyſius had 
firſt applied, having called a counſel to take his demand 
into conſideration, came to a reſolution not to contract 
any alliance with a tyrant; and for their final anſwer 
rcturned, that they had only the hangman's daughter to 
give him. The raillery was home and cut deep. We 


mall ſee in the ſequel how dear that city paid for their 


eſt. 


Dionyſius, ſenſible that nothing eſtabliſhes a throne 
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The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſame 
ambaſſadors, did not ſhow themſelves ſo difficult and 
delicate, but ſent him Doris for a wife, who was the 
daughter of one of their moſt illuſtrious citizens. He 
che her to be brought from Locris in a galley with five 
benches of rowers of extraordinary magnificence, and 
ſhining on all ſides with gold and ſilver. He married, 
at the ſame time, Ariſtomache, daughter of Hipparinas, 
the moſt conſiderable and powerful of the Syracuſan 
citizens, and ſiſter of Dion, of whom much will be ſaid 
hereafter. She was brought to this palace in a chariot 
drawn by four white horſes, which was then a ſingular 
mark of diſtinction. The nuptials of both were cele- 
brated the ſame day with univerſal rejoicings throughout 
the whole city, and was attended with feaſts and preſents 
of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and univerſal cuſtom 
of the weſtern nations from all antiquity that he eſpouſed 
two wives at once; taking in this, as in every thing elle, 


the liberty aſſumed by tyrants of ſetting themſelves above 
all laws, | 


Dionyſius ſeemed to have an equal affection for the 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, to 
remove all cauſe of jealouſy and diſcord. The people of 
Syracuſe reported, that he preferred his own country 
woman to the ſtranger ; but the latter had the good for- 
tune to bring her wh the firſt ſon, which tupported 
him not a little againſt the cabals and intrigues of the 
Syracuſans. Ariſtomache was a long time without any 
ſymptoms of child-bearing; though Dionyſius deſired ſo 
earneſtly to have iſſue by her, that he put his Locrian' 
mother to death; accuſing her of hindering Ariſtomache 
from conceiving by witchcraft. | | 

Ariſtomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in 
He was at firſt obliged 

r his credit to his ſiſter's favour ; but after diſtinguiſhing 
his great capacity in many inſtances, his own merit made 
him much beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Among 
the other marks Dionyſius gave him of his (One 
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me he ordered his treaſurers to ſupply him, without farther 
and orders, with whatever money he ſhould demand, provided 
the they informed him the ſame day they paid it. 

He Dion had naturally a great and moſt noble ſoul. An 


five happy accident had conduced to inſpire and confirm in 
and him the moſt elevated ſentiments. It was a kind of 
ed, chance, or rather, as Plutarch ſays, a peculiar providence, 
nas, which at diſtance laid the foundations of the Syracuſan 
uſan liberty, that brought Plato, the moſt celebrated of philo- 
ſaid i ſophers, to Syracuſe. Dion became his friend and 
ariot {Mdiſciple, and made great improvements from his leſſons : 


gular for though brought up in a luxurious and voluptuous - 


cele- court, where the ſupreme good was made to conſiſt in 
out pleaſure and magnificence, he had no ſooner heard the 
ſents . of his new maſter, and imbibed a taſte of the 

philoſophy that inculcates virtue, than his ſoul was in- 


1Nom MWilamed with the love of it. Plato, in one of his letters, 
ouſed gives this glorious teſtimony of him; that he had never 
; elſe, met with a young man, upon whom his diſcourſes made 
above {Mo great impreſſion, or who had conceived. his principles 


with ſo much ardour and vivacity. 


r the As Dion was young and unexperienced, obſerving the 
er, to facility with which Plato had changed his taſte and in- 
ple of Hflinations, he imagined, with ſimplicity enough, that 
ountry Whe ſame reaſons would have the ſame effects upon the 
od for- {Wnind of Dionyſius; and from that opinion could not 
ported Welt till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and con- 
of the erſe with him. Dionyſius conſented : but the luſt of 
ut any {Wyrannick power had taken too deep a root in his heart to 
red ſo e ever eradicated from it. It was “ like an indelible 
zcrian's e, that had penetrated his inmoſt ſoul, from whence it 


as impoſſible ever to efface it. | 
| (&) Though the ſtay of Plato at the 'court made no 
ion, in lteration in Dionyſius, he perſevered in giving Dion the 
 obliged}MÞme inſtances of his eſteem and confidence, and even to 
puſhing -pport, without taking offence, the freedom with which 

PO 35 he 
; | (/) Plut. p. 960. | | 
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manner of a prince, whoſe wiſe and equitable conduct and 
n 


he ſpoke to him. Dionyſus, ridiculing one day the f 
e vgg of Gelon, formerly king of Syracuſe, and Bar 
Aaying, in alluſion to his name, that he had been the Car 
daughing-ftock (I) of Sicily, the whole court fell into ſom 
-great admiration, and took no {mall pains in praiſing the they 
quaintneſs and delicacy of the conceit, inſipid and flat as * 


it was, and indeed as puns and quibbles generally are. 
Dion took it in a ſerious ſenſe, and was ſo bold to repre- The 
ſent to him, that he was in the wrong to talk in that 


had been an excellent model of government, and given 
the Syracuſans a favourable opinion of monarchical power 
You reign, added he, and have been truſted for ©! 
'Gelon's fake; but "4 your ſake no man wyll ever le 
truſted after ya. It was very much that a tyrant ſhould Cart 


ſu er himſelf to be talked to in ſuch a manner with the | 
imp. | ſecur 
6 | 5 the | 
Skcr. III. Dionysius declares war againſt 1: 2p 
4 


Carthaginians. Various ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe v. 


duced to extremities, and ſoon after delivered. Neu whic 
commotions againſt DIioXYS1Us. Defeat of IMILCAs, 1 
and afterwards of Maco. Unhappy fate of the ci H 
of Khegium. 455 . they 

N 3 the ſ. 
IONYSIUS ſeeing his great preparations wer! Af 
complete, aud that he was in a condition to take an hi 

the field, publickly opened his deſign to the Syracuſans, | Syrac 
in order to intereſt them the more in the ſucceſs of the 4id r 
enterpriſe, and told them that it was againſt the Car.: cities 
thaginians. He repreſented that people as the perpetualſ at fir 
and inveterate enemy of the Grecks, and eſpecially of the p: 
thoſe who inhabited Sicily; that the plague, which hai tilenc 
lately waſted Carthage, had made the opportunity favour-f How: 
able, which ought not to be neglected ; that the peopt |" Bare 
in ſubjection to ſo cruel a power, waited only the (ignalſ dilige: 
to . N againſt it; that it would be much for the glory at the 
of Syracuſe to reinſtate the Grecian cities in their lbertj, Die 
after having ſo long groaned under the yoke of te with } 
3 Barbarians; new ti 
J re ignifier laughing - ſtoek. | Vo 


4 
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and i Barbarians; that in declaring war at preſent aga'nſt the 
che Carthaginians, they only preceded them in doing ſo for 
E ſome time; ſince as ſoon as they had retrieved their loſſes, 


* they would not fail to attack Syracuſe with all their 
forces. | EY 

1 = The aſſembly were unanimouſly of the ſame opinion. 

de. Their ancient and natural hatred of the Barbarians; their 

To anger againſt them for having. given Syracuſe a maſter; 


aud and the hope that with arms in their hands they might 
my find ſome occaſion of recovering their liberty, united 


SO them in their ſuffrages. The war was reſolved without 


JOWCl 


r an oppolition, and began that very inſtant. There 


MI vere, as well in the city as the port, a great number of 
mould Carthaginians, who, upon the faith of treaties and under 
vin the peace, exerciſed traffick, and thought themſelves in 
| ſecurity. The populace, by Dionylius's authority, upon 
the breaking up of the aſſembly, ran to their houſes and 

A tt ſhips, plundered their goods, and carried off their effects. 
f bs They met with the ſame treatment throughout Sicily; to 


which murders and mallacres were added, by way of 
reprifal for the many cruelties committed by the Barba- 
rians upon thoſe they conquered, and to ſhew them what 


New 


LCA?P, 


he Ci they had to expect, if they continued to make war with 
the ſame inhumanity. „ 

wero After this bloody execution, Dionyſius ſent a letter þ 
to take an herald to Carthage, in which he ſignified, that the 
euſans, Syracuſans declared war againſt the Carthaginians, if the 
of te did not withdraw their garriſons from all the Grecian 
e Car- cities held by them in Sicily. The reading of this letter 
rpetu at firſt in the ſenate, and afterwards in the aſſembly of 
ially oi che people, occaſioned an uncommon alarm, as the peſ- 
ich hal} tilence had reduced the city to a deplorable condition. 
favour-W However, they were not diſmayed, and prepared for a 
- people er defence. They raiſed troops with the utmoſt 
e ſignal diligence, and Imilcar ſet out immediately to put himſelf 
ne glog at the head of the Carthaginian army in Sicily, 


| libe rity, 
of the 


with his army, which daily increaſed by the arrival- of 
JATIANS) 


new troops, who came to join him from all parts. It 
| Vor. V: | 2 amounted 


Dionyſius on his ſide loſt no time, and took the field 
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amounted to fourſcore thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe. The fleet conſiſted of two hundred gallics, and 


five hundred barks laden with proviſions, and mact ines 


of war. He opened the campaign with the ſiege of 
Motya, a fortified town under the Carthaginians near 
mount Eryx, in a little iſland ſomething more than a 


quarter of a league ( from the continent, to which it 
Was jeined by a:{mall neck of land, which the beſieged 


immediately cut off, to prevent the approaches of the 
enemy on that ſide. | 

Dionyſius having left. the care of the ſiege to Leptinns, 
who commanded the fleet, went with his land- forces to 
attack the places in alliance with the Carthaginians. 


Terrified by the approach of Jo numerous an army, they 


ſurrendered except five, which were Ancyra, Solos, 
() Palermo, Segeſta, and Entella. The laſt two places 
he beſieged. : 

Imilcar however, to make a diverſion, detatched ten 
gallies of his fleet, with orders to attack and-ſurpriſe in 
the night all the veilels which remained in the port of 
Syracuſe, The commander of this expedition entered 
the port according to his orders without reſiſtance, and 
after having ſunk a great part of the veſſels which he 
found there, retired well ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his 
enterpriſe 

Dionyſius, after having waſted the enemy's country, 
returned, and fat down with his whele army before 
Motya, and having.employed a great number of hands 
in making dams and moles, he re-1nſtated the neck of 
land, and e his engines. to work on that ſide. The 


place was. attacked and defended with the utmoſt vigour. 


Aſter the beſiegers had paſſed the breach, and entered the 


city, the beſieged perſiſted a great while in defending 
themſelves with incredible valour fo that it was neceſſary 
to purſue and drive them from houſe to:houſe. The 
ſoldiers enraged at fo obſtinate a defence, put all before 
them to the ſword; age, youth, women, children, nothing 
mas ſpared, except thaſe who had taken refuge in the 


| | temples, 
(9) Six fladia or ſurlemgi. 4") Panoumue, 
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nil BY t-mples. The town was abandoned to the ſoldiers diſ- 
nd erection; Dionyſius being pleaſed with an occaſion of 
nes | attaching the troops to his ſervice by the allurement and 
of S hope of gain. 


eat 
na 


The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the 


45 next year, and raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand 


1 it foot, and four thouſand horſe. The fleet under Mago's 
od command conſiſted of four hundred gallies, and upwards 
the of fix hundred veſſels laden with proviſions and engines 


of war. Imilcar had given the captains of the fleet his 
orders ſealed up, which were not to be opened till they 


ms, ; a : 
were out at ſea. He had taken this precaution, that his 


S to 


ans. defigns might be kept ſecret, and to prevent ſpies from 
hey {WE ſending advices of them to Sicily. The rendezvous was 
los, at Palermo; where the fleet arrived without much loſs in 
aces their paſſage. Imilcar took Eryx by treachery, and ſoon 
after reduced Motya to ſurrender. Meſſina ſeemed to 
ten him a place of importance; becauſe it might favour the 
e in landing of troops from Italy and Sicily, and bar the 
+ of paſſage of thoſe that ſhould come from Peloponneſus. 
ercd After a long and vigorous defence it fell into his hands, 
and and ſome time after he entirely demolithed it. 


h he 
f his 


Y Dionyſus, ſeeing his forces extremely inferior to the 
enemy, retired to Syracuſe. Almolt all the people of 
& Sicily, who hated him frem the beginning, and were 


ntry, only reconciled to him in appearance, and out of fear, 
efore took this occaſion to quit his party, and to join the Car- 
hands thaginians. The tyrant levyed new troops, and gave the 
-k of [M8 faves their liberty, that they might ſerve on board the 
The [MR feet. His army amounted te thirty thoufand foot, and 
gour. WM three thouſand horſe, and his fleet to an hundred and 
ed the Il eighty galies With theſe forces he teok the field, 
ending and removed about eighteen , leagues from Syracuſe. 
-effary | 1 milcar advanced perpetually with his Jand-army, follow- 
The ed by his fleet, which kept near the coaſt. When he 
before arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march upon 


othing tlie ſea-ſide, and was obliged to take a long compaſs 
in the round mòunt tna, which by a new irruption had (ct 
mples. the country about it on fire, and covered it with 
* [WH ities. He ordered his fleet to wait his coming up at 
2 Catana. 
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able to give them any aſſiſtance. The loſs on the ſide of 


deſerted in numbers on all ſides. Imilcar, aſter a march 


days to refreſh his army, and refit his fleet, which had 
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Catana. Dionyſius, appriſed of this, thought the op- 
portunity favourable for attacking it, whillt ſeparate from 
the land forces, and whilſt his own, drawn up in battle 
upon the ſhore, might be of ſervice to animate and ſup- 
port his fleet. The ſcheme was wiſely concerted, but 
the ſucceſs not anſwerable to it. Leptinus his admiral, 
having advanced inconſiderately with thirty gallies, con- 
trary to the opinion of Dionyſius, who had particularly 
recommended to him not to divide his forces, at firſt 
ſunk ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, but upon being ſur- | 
rounded by the greater number, was forced to fly. His 
whole fleet followed his example, and was warmly pur- | 
ſued by the Carthaginians. Mago detached boats full 
of ſoldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming to ſhore. The land- army 
drawn up there, ſaw them periſh miſerably without being 


the Sicilians was very great; more than an hundred 
gallies being either taken or ſunk, and twenty thouſand 
men periſhing either in the battle, or the purſuit. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves up 
in Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being beſieged 
very ſoon, ſolicited Dionyſius to lead them againſt Imil- 
car, whom ſo bold an enterpriſe might diſconcert ; beſides 
which, they ſhould find his troops fatigued with their 
long and haſty march. The propoſal pleaſed him at firſt; 
but upon reflecting, that Mago, with the victorious fleet, 
might notwithſtanding advance and take Syracuſe, he 
thought it more adviſable to return thither; which was 
the occaſion of his loſing abundance of his troops, who 


of two days, arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome 


ſuffered exceedingly by a violent ſtorm. 
(o) He then marched to Syracuſe, and made his fleet 
enter the port in triumph. More than two hundred 
gallies, adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, made 
noble appearance as they advanced; the crews N 
a Kin 

(e) Diod. p. 285, 296. 
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enemy's confeſſing their inequality. 


a monument of great magnificence. 
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a kind of concert by the uniform and regular order they 
obſerved in the motion of their oars. They were follow- 
ed by an infinite number of ſmaller barks; ſo that the 
port, vaſt as it was, was ſcarce capable of containing 
them; the whole ſea being in a manner covered with fails. 
At the fame time on the other ſide appeared the land-army, 
compoled, as has been ſaid, of three hundred thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe. Imilcar pitched his tent, 
in the temple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around, 
at ſomewhat more than half a league's (5) diitance from 
the city. It is eaſy to judge the coniternation and alarm 
which ſuch a proſpect mult give the Syracuſans. The 
Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls 
to oiter the City battle, and at the ſame time ſciſed upon 
the two remaining * ports by a detachment of an hun- 
dred gallies. As he ſaw no motion on the fide of the 
Syracuſans, he retired contented for that time with the 
For thirty days 
together he laid waſte the country, cutting don all the 


trees, and deſtroying all before him. He then made him- 


ſelf maſter of the ſuburb called Achradina, and plun- 
dered the temples of Ceres and Proſerpina. Foreſecing 
tnat the fiege would be of long duration, he 1ntrenched 
his camp, and encloſed it with Hrong walls, after having 
demoliſhed for that purpoſe all the tombs,. and amongit 
others, that of Gelon and his wife Damarate, Which was 
He built three forts 
at ſome diſtance from each other; the firſt at Pemmyra; 
the ſecond towards the middle of the port; the third near 
the temple of Jupiter; for the ſecurity of his magazines 
of corn and wine. He ſent alſo a great number of ſmall 
veſſels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch proviſions. 

At the ſame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his bro- 
ther-in-law Dionyſius had diſpatched before into Italy 


and Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and brought 
with him a fleet of thirty ſhips, commanded by Phara- 


his re-inforcement came 
C 3 in 


(p)- 12 fadia: 
*The little port and that of Trogilus. 


cides the Lacedæmonian. 
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gallies, adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, made 


Catana. Dionyſius, appriſed of this, thought the op- 1 
portunity favourable for attacking it, whillt ſeparate from ob 
the land forces, and whilſt his own, drawn up in battle ed 
upon the ſhore, might be of ſervice to animate and ſup- po 
ort his fleet. The ſcheme was wiſely concerted, but thi 


the ſucceſs not anſwerable to it. Leptinus his admiral, 2 At 


having advanced inconſiderately with thirty gallies, con- co! 
trary to the opinion of Dionyſius, who had particularly WW foc 
recommended to him not to divide his forces, at firſt in 


ſunk ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, but upon being ſur- 
rounded by the greater number, was forced to fly. His the 


whole fleet followed his example, and was warmly pur- wh 
ſued by the Carthaginians. Mago detached boats full 1 Ca 
of ſoldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to 140 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming to ſhore. The land- army the 
drawn up there, ſaw them periſh miſerably without being dre 
able to give them any aſſiſtance. The loſs on the ſide of Syr 
the Sicilians was very great; more than an hundred ene 
gallies being either taken or ſunk, and twenty thouſand toge 
men periſhing either in the battle, or the purſuit. | tree 
The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves up ſelf 

in Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being beſieged dere 
very ſoon, ſolicited Dionyſius to lead them againſt Imil- that 
car, whom ſo bold an enterpriſe might diſconcert; beſides his 
which, they ſhould find his troops fatigued with their dem 
long and haſty march. The propoſal pleaſed him at firſt; othe 
but upon reflecting, that Mago, with the victorious fleet, am 
might notwithſtanding advance and take Syracuſe, he at ſc 
thought it more adviſable to return thither; which was the | 
the occaſion of his loſing abundance of his troops, who the 1 
deſerted in numbers on all ſides. © Imilcar, after a march of c 
of two days, arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome velle 
days to refreſh his army, and refit his fleet, which had A 
ſuffered exceedingly by a violent ſtorm. 8 ther- 
() He then marched to Syracuſe, and made his fleet and 
enter the port in triumph. More than two hundred 3 
cides 


noble appearance as they advanced; the crews forming 
a kind 
(s) Diod. p. 285, 296. 
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a kind of concert by the uniform and regular order they 
obſerved in the motion of their oars. They were follow- 
ed by an infinite number of ſmaller barks; ſo that the 
port, vaſt as it was, was ſcarce capable of containing 

them; the whole ſea being in a manner covered with fails. 
At the ſame time on the other ſide appeared the land- army, 
compoſed, as has been ſaid, of three hundred thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe. Imilcar pitched his tent, 
in the temple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around, 
at ſomewhat more than half a league's (p) diitance from 
the city. It is eaſy to judge the coniternation and alarm 
which ſuch a proſpe& mult give the Syracuſans. The 
Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls 
to oſter the city battle, and at the fame time ſciſed upon 
the two remaining * ports by a detachment of an hun- 
dred gallies. As he ſaw no motion on the fide of the 
Syracuſans, he retired contented for that time with the 
enemy's confeſſing their inequality. For thirty days 
together he laid waſte the country, cutting down all the 
trees, and deſtroying all before him. He then made him- 
ſelf maſter of the ſuburb called Achradina, and plun- 
dered the temples of Ceres and Proſerpina. F cn 
that the ſiege would be of long duration, he intrenched 
his camp, and encloſed it with Hrong walls, after havin 
demoliſhed for that purpoſe all the tombs, and Rar: 
others, that of Gelon and his wife Damarate, Which was 
a monument of great magnificence. He built three forts 
at ſome diſtance from each other; the firſt at Pemmyra; 
the ſecond towards the middle of the port; the third near 
the temple of Jupiter; for the ſccurity of his magazines 
of corn and wine. He ſent alſo a great number of ſmall 
veſſels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch proviſions. 

At the ſame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his bro- 
ther-in-law Dionyſius had diſpatched before into Italy 
and Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and brought 
with him a fleet .of thirty ſhips, commanded by Phara- 
cides the Lacedzmonian. his re-inforcement came 

C 3 in 
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in very good time, and gave the Syracuſans new ſpirit. 
Upon ſeeing a bark laden with proviſions for the enemy, 
they detached five gallies and took it. The Carthaginians 
gave them chaſe with forty fail, to which they advanced 


with their whole fleet, and in the battle carried the ad- 


miral galley, damaged many others, took twenty four, 


purſued the reſt to the place where their whole flect rode. 
and offered them battle a ſecond time, which the Car- 


thaginians, diſcouraged by the check they had received, 
were atraid to accept. ALD 3 
The Syracuſans, emboldened by fo unexpected a 
victory, returned to the city with the gallies they had 
taken, and entered it in a kind of triumph. Animated 
by this ſucceſs, which could be only aſcribed to their 
valour; for Dionyſus was then abſent with a ſmall de- 
tachment of the fleet to procure proviſions, attended by 
Leptinus; they encouraged each other, and ſeeing they 


did not want arms, they reproached themſclves with [| 


cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that the time was come 
for throwing off the ſhameful yoke of ſervitude, and 

reſuming their ancient liberty. on „„ 
Whillt they were in the midſt of theſe diſcourſes, 
diſperſed in ſmall parties, the tyrant arrived; and having 
ſummoned an aſſembly, he congratulated the Syracuſans 
upon their late victory, and promiſed in a ſhort time to 
put an end to the war, and deliver them from the enemy. 
He was going to diſmiſs the aſſembly, when Theodorus, 
one of the molt illuſtrious of the citizens, a perſon of 
ſenſe and valour, took upon him to ſpeak, and to declare 
boldly for liberty. We are told (ſaid he) of reſtoring 
«« peace, terminating the war, and of being delivered 
from the enemy. What ſignifies ſuch language from 
« Dionyſms? Can we have peace in the wretched ſtatc 
„of ſlavery impofed upon us? Have we any enemy 
* more to be dreaded tan the tyrant who ſubverts our 
liberty, or a war more cruel than that he has made 
«« upon us for ſo many years? Let Imilcar conquer, ſo 
he contents himſelf with laying a tribute upon us, and 
„ leaves us the exercife of our laws: the tyrant that 
| 5 enllaves 
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enſlaves us, knows no other but his avarice, his cru- 
elty, his ambition! The temples of the gods, robbed 
by his ſacrilegious hands, our goods made a prey, and 
our lands abandoned to his inſtruments, our perſons 
« daily expoſed to the moſt ſhameful and cruel treat- 
ment, the blood of ſo many citizens ſhed in the midſt 
of us and before our eyes; theſe are the fruits of his 
reign, and the peace he obtains for us! Was it for 
the ſupport of our liberties he built yon citadel, that 
© he has encloſed it with fuch ſtrong walls and hight 
towers, and has called in for his guard that tribe 
of ſtrangers and Barbarians, who inſult us with im- 
punity? How leng, O Syracufans, thall we fuffer 
ſuch indignities, more inſupportable to the brave and 
generous than death itſelf ? Bold and intrepid abroad 
againſt the enemy, ſhall we always tremble like 
cowards in the preſence of a tyrant? Providence, 
which has again put arms into our hands, directs us 
in the uſe of them! Sparta, and the other cities in our 
alliance, who hold it their glory to be free and inde- 
pendent, would deem us unworthy the Grecian name if 
we had any other ſentiments. Let us ſhow that we 
do not degenerate from our anceſtors. If Dionyſius 
conſents to retire from amongſt us, let us open him 
our gates, and let him take along with him whatever 
he pleaſes: but if he perſiſts in the tyranny, let him 
YIrus, WR «© experience what effects the love of liberty has upon 
n of WR the brave and determinate.” 
clare After this ſpeech, all the Syracuſans, in ſuſpence 
bring WR betwixt hope and fear, looked earneſtly upon their allies, 
'ered WF and particularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, who 
from WF commanded their fleet, roſe up to ſpeak. It was ex- 
ſtate WH pected that a citizen of Sparta would declare in favour 
1emy of liberty: but he did quite the reverſe, and told them, 
s OUT that his republick had ſent him to the aid of the Syra- 
made | cufans and Dionyſius, and not to make war upon 
r, lo Dionylms, or to ſubvert his authority. This anſwer 
, and confounded the Syracuſans, and the tyrant's guard arriving 
that Wy at the ſame time, the aſſembly broke up. Dionylius 


{laves 4 perceiving 
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perceiving more than ever what he had to fear, uſed all his 
endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with the people, and to 
attach the citizens to his intereſts ; making preſents to 
ſome, inviting others to eat with him, and affecting 
upon all occaſions to treat them with kindneſs and fami- 
liarity. | 
( It muſt have been about this time that Polyxenus, 
 Dionylius's hrother-in-law, who had married his ſiſter 
Theſta, having without doubt declared againſt him in this 
conſpiracy, fled from Sicily for the preſervation of his life, 
and to avoid falling into the tyrant's hands. Dionyſius 
{ent for his filter, and reproached her very much for not 
appriling him of her huſband's intended flight, as ſhe 
could not be ignorant of it. She replied, without ex- 
preſſing the leait ſurpriſe or fear, . Have I then appeared 
© ſo bad a wife to you, and of fo mean a ſoul, as to have 
abandoned my huſband in his flight, and not to have 
«« dclired to ſhare in his dangers and misfortunes? No! I 
+ knew nothing of it, or I ſhould have been much hap- 
pier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the exile, in 
% all places, than, in Syracuſe, the ſiſter of the tyrant.” 
Dionyſius could not but admire an anſwer lo full of ſpirit 
and generolity; and the Syracuſans in general were ſo 
charmed with her virtue, that after the tyranny was ſup- 
eſſed, the ſame honours, equipage, and train of a queen, 
which the had betore, were continued to her during he 
life; and after her death, the whole people attended her 
body to her tomb, and honoured her funeral with an ex- 
traordinary appearance. 9 55 
On the ſide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take 
a new face on a ſudden. They had committed an irre- 
trievable error in not attacking Syracuſe upon their arrival, 
and in not taking the advantage of the conſternation, 
which the ſight of a fleet and army equally formidable had 
occaſioned. The plague, which was looked upon as a 
puniſhment ſent from heaven for the plundering of tem- 
les and demoliſhing of tombs, had deſtroyed great num- 
ore of their army in a ſhort time. I have deſcribed the 
extraordinary 
| (2) Plut, in Diod p. 566. 
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extraordinary ſymptoms of it in the hiſtory of the Cartha- 
ginians (7). To add to that misfortur.e, the Syracuſans, 
being informed of their ur happy condition, attacked them 
in the night by ſea and land. The ſurpriſe, terror, and 
even haſte they were in, to put themſelves into a poſture 
of defence, threw them into new difficulty and co:.tufion. 
They knew not on which fide to fend relief; all being 
equally in danger. Many of their veſſels were ſunk, and 
others almoſt entirely diſabled, and a much greater num- 
ber deſtroyed by fire. The old men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran in crowds to the walls, to be witneiles of that 
ſcene of horrour, and lifted vp their hands towards hea- 
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not 
ſhe ven, returning thanks to the gods for ſo ſignal a protection 
ex- of their city. The ſlaughter, within and without the 
red camp, and on board the veſſels, was great and dreadful, 
lave and ended only with the day. | 
ave Imilcar, reduced to deſpair, offered Dionyſius ſecretly 
14 three hundred thouſand crowns (5) for permillion to retire 
ap- in the night with the remains of his army and neet. The 
„in tyrant, who was not diſpleaſed with leaving the Carthagi- 
ww” nians ſome reſource, to keep his ſubjects in continual 
pirit awe, gave his conſent; but on for the ciuzens of Car- 
9 fo thage. Upon which Imilcar ſet out with the Carthagi- 
ſup- nians, and only forty ſhips; leaving the reſt of his troops 
een, behind. The Corinthians, diſcovering from the noiſe 
her and motion of the gallies, that Imilcar was making off, 
YE. ſent to inform Dionyſius of his i! ght, who affected igno- 
ex- rance of it, and gave immediate orders to purſue him: 
but as thoſe orders were but ſlowly executed, they follow- 
take ed the enemy themſelves, and ſtink feveral veſſels of their 
irre- rear- guard. 
ival, Dionyſius then marched out with his troops; but beſore 
tion, their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carchaginian ſervice had 
had retired to their ſeveral countries. Having firſt poſted 
8 2 troops in the paſſes, he advanced direchly to the enemy's 
tem⸗ camp, though it was not quite day. The Barbarians, 
um- who ſaw. themſelves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by 


Imilcar and the Sicilians, loſt courage and fled. Some of 


G5 them 
(r) Tom. I. p. 163. „% 300 talents, 
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them were taken by the troops in the paſſes; others laid 
{ down their arms and aſked quarter. Only the Iberians 
| Crew up, and ſent an herald to capitulate with Dionyſius, 
wo incorporated them into his guards. The reſt were 
| all made priſoners. | | 

| Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which ſhows, 
ſays the hiſtorian (7), that humiliation treads upon the 
| 


heels of pride, and that thoſe, who are too much puffed 
up with power and ſucceſs, are ſoon forced to contefs 
| their weakneſs and vanity. Thoſe haughty victors, maſ- 
ters of almoſt all Sicily, who looked upon Syracule as 
already their own, and entered at firſt triumphant into the 
great port, inſulting the citizens, are now reduced to fly 
ſhamefully under the covert of the night; dragging 
away with them the ſad ruins, and miſerable remains 
of their fleet and army, and trembling for the fate of 
their native country. Imilcar, who had neither regarded 
the ſacred refuge of temples, nor the inviolable ſanctity 
of tombs, after having left one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand men, unburied in the. enemy's country, returns to 
periſh miſerably at Carthage, avenging upon himſelf by 
his death the contempt he had expreſſed for gods and 
men. 1 
Dionyſius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in his 
ſervice, removed ten thouſand of them, and, under the 
retence of rewarding their merit, gave them the city of 
 ravoreby which was in. reality very commodiouſſy 
| ſituated, and an advantageous ſettlement. He confided 
the guard of his perſon to other foreigners, and the ſlaves 
he had made free. He made ſeveral attempts upon places 
in Sicily, and in the neighbouring country, eſpecially 
againſt Rhegium (2). The people of Italy, feeing them- 
ſelves in danger, entered into a powerful alliance to put a 
ſtop to his conqueſts. The ſucceſs was tolerably equal 
on both ſides. | OO BE OETOR, 
” 105 About this time, the Gauls, who ſome months 
before had burnt Rome, ſent deputies 46 N 
| : make 


(i) Diodorus Siculus. ; (% Diod, l. xiv, p. 0h 310. 
— (x) Juſtia, I, XI. e. LY 
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make an alliance with him, who was at that time m 
Italy. The advices he had received of the great prepara- 


tions making by the Carthaginians for war, obliged him 
to return to Sicily. 


The Carthaginians having ſet on foot a numerous 


army under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts 
againſt Syracuſe, but with no better ſucceſs than the 


former. They terminated in an accommodation with: 
Dionyſius. 


He attacked Rhegium again (y), and at firſt received 


no inconſiderable check. But having gained a great vic- 
tory againſt the Greeks of Italy, in which he took more 
than ten thouſand priſoners, he diſmifſed them all with- 
out ranſom, contrary to their expectation; with a view 
of dividing the Italians from the intereſts of Rhegium, 
and of diflolving a powerful league, which might have 
defeated his deſigns: Having by this action of favour 
and generoſity acquired the good opinion of all the inha- 


bitants of the country, and from enemies made them his 


friends and allies, he returned againſt Rhegium. He 
was extremely incenſed againſt that city upon account of 
their refuſing to give him one of their citizens in marri- 
age, and the r anſwer, with which that refuſal was 
attended. The beſieged, finding themſelves incapable of 
reſiſting ſo numerous an army as that of Dionyſus, and 
expecting no quarter. if the city were taken by ' allault, 
began to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened not 
unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred thouſand 


crowns, deliver up all their veſſels to the number of ſe- 


venty, and put an hundred hoſtages into his hands ; after 
which he raiſed the ſiege. It was not out of favour or 


| clemency that he ated in this manner, but to make 


their deſtruction ſure, after having firſt reduced their 
power. „„ | 
Accordingly the next year, under the falſe pretext, 
and with the reproach of their having violated the treaty, 
he beſieged them again with all his forces, firſt ſending 
back their hoſtages. i acted with the utmoit 
6 


vigour. 


(3) A, M, 3615. Ant. J. _ 389. 
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vigour. The deſire of revenge on one ſide, and the fear 


oi the greateſt cruelties on the other, animated the troops. 
"Thoſe of the city were commanded by Phyto, a brave 


and intrepid man, whom the danger of his country ren- 
He made frequent and rude ſal- 
In one of them Dionyſius received a wound, of 
which he recovered with great difficulty. The fiege went! 
on ſlowly, and had already continued eleven months, 
when a cruel famine reduced the city to the laſt extremities. Me 
A meaſure of wheat (of about ſix buſhels) was ſold for 
two hundred and fifty livres (⁊). ? 
all their horſes and beaſts of carriage, they were obliged We 


dered more courageous. 
lies. 


to ſupport themſelves with leather and hides, which they 


boiled; and at laſt to feed upon the graſs of the fields like 
beaſts; a refource, of which Dionyſius ſoon deprived : 


them, by making his horſe eat up all the herbage around 


the city. Neceflity at length reduced them to ſurrender Ml 


at diſcretion, and Dionyſius entered the place, which he 


Found covered with dead bodies. "Thoſe who ſurvived 
He took above ix 
thouſand priſoners, whom he ſent to Syracuſe. Such as 
could pay fifty livres (a) he diſmiſſed, and fold the reit 


were rather ſkeletons than men. 


for ſlaves. | 


Dionyſius let fall the whole weight of his reſentment : 
and revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering his 
he ordered 


fon to be thrown into the ſea. The next da 
the father to be faſtened to the extremity of the higheſt of 
his engines for a ſpectacle to the whole army, and in that 
condition, he ſent to tell him that his fon had been thrown 
into the ſea. Then he is happier than me by a day,” 
replied that unfortunate parent. 
him to be led through the whole city, to be ſcourged with 
rods, and to ſuffer a thouſand other indignities, whilſt an 
herald proclaimed, * that the perfidious traitor was 
4 treated in that manner, for having inſpired the people 


of Rhegium with rebellion.” “ Say rather,” anſwered 


that generous defender of his country's liberty, “ that a 
« faithful citizen is ſo uſed, for baving refuſed to 2 
| wm | | 66 ice 


() Five mine. (a) One ming, 
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fear WY « fice his country to a tyrant.” Such an object and 
ops. MY {ſuch a diſcourſe drew tears from all eyes, and even from 
rave the ſoldiers of Dionyſius. He was afraid his priſoner 
ren- would be taken from him before he had ſatiated his re- 

| = venge, and ordered him to be flung into the ſea directly. 

„ Ol I | 

went Sect. IV. Yilent paſſion of Dronvs1vs for poeſy. 
aths, 8 Reflextons upon that taſle 5 the tyrant. Generous free- 
ities. am of PHILOXENUS, Death of DionysIlus. His 

1 for bad qualities. | 
med . | 

liged (5) AE. interval which the ſucceſs againſt Rhe- _ 
they gium had left Dionyſus the tyrant, who was | 
like fond of all kinds of glory, and piqued himſelf upon the 
rived excellence of his genius, ſent his brother Thearides to 
ound Olympia, to diſpute in his name the prizes of the chariot- 
ender race and pociry. : | 

ch he The circumſtance which I am going to treat, and 
vived which regards the taſte or rather paſſion of Dionyſius for 


poetry and polite learning, being one of his peculiar cha- 
racteriſticks, and having beſides a mixture of good and 
bad in itſelf, makes it requiſite, for a right underſtanding 
W of it, to diſtinguiſh, wherein this taſte of his is either 
laudable or worthy of blame. | 


ch as 
e reſt Wt 


ment 
g his I ſhall ſay as much upon the tyrant's total character, 
-dered with whole vices of ambition and tyranny many great 
\eſt of qualities were united, which ought not to be diſguiſed or 

n that WY miſrepreſented ; the veracity of hiſtory requiring, that 
own juſtice ſhould be done to the moſt wicked, as they are not 
day,” to in every reſpect. We have ſeen ſeveral things in his 
cauſed character that certainly deſerve praiſe; I mean in regard 
1 with to his manners and behaviour: The mildneſs with which 
31 an he ſuffered the freedom of young Dion, the admiration he 
was <xpreiied of the bold and generous anſwer of his ſiſter 
people if T helta upon account of her huſband's flight, his gracious 
'wered and inſinuating deportment upon ſeveral other occaſions 


10 the Syracuſans, the familiarity of his diſcourſe with 
the meaneſt citizens and even workmen, the cquality he 
| £ obſerved 


that a 
ſacri- 
66 fice h 
| {5) Diod. I. xiy. p. 318. 
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obſerved. between his two wives, and his kindneſs and 
reſpect for them; all which imply that Dionyſius had 


BY their 
eltcen 


more of equity, moderation, affability, and generoſity, than Th 
is commonly aſcribed to him. He is not ſuch a ty. their « 
rant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pheræ, Caligula, Nero, if ke 
Or Caracalla. | 35 for PI 
But to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry, In his ES endur 
intervals of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the converſa- From 
tion of perſons of wit, and in the ſludy of arts and ſciences, had a 
He was particularly fond of verſifying, and employed rank 
himſelf in the compoſition of poems, efpecially of trage. a tyra 
dies. Thus far this paſſion of his may be excuſed, hay- flower 
ing ſomething undoubtedly laudable in it, J mean in the mind 
taſte for politc learning, the eſteem exprefſed for learned The. 
men, his inclination to do them good offices, and the thoſe, 
application of his leiſutse hours, Was it not better io darlin 
employ them in the exerciſe of his wit and the cultiva- Wt And. 
tion of ſcience, than feaſting, dancing, theatrical amuſe- think 
ments, gaming, frivolous company, and other pleaſures tion 
{till more pernicious? Which wiſe reflexion Dionyſius the Card! 
Younger made when at Corinth. (e) Philip of Macedon only 
being at table with him, ſpoke of the odes and tragedics his cs 
his father had left behind him with an atr of raillery and in the 
contempt, and ſeemed to be under ſome difficulty to WM critici 
comprehend at what time of his life he had leiſure for {Mt publi 
ſuch compoſitions : Dionyſius ſmartly reparteed, The MR had g 
difficulty is very great indeed! Why, he compoſed them at Di 
theſe hours, which you and J, and an infinity of others, thoug 
as we have reaſon to believe, paſs in drinking and other brivat 
divenſions. 1 excel 
(d) Julius Cæſar and the emperor Auguſtus applied don's 
themſelves to poetry, and compoſed tragedies. Lucul- much 
lus intended to have written the memoirs of his military t 95 
actions in verſe. The comedies of Terence were attri- InCcon 
buted to Lelius and Scipio, both great eaptains, eſpe- Ml and . 
cially the latter; and that report was ſo far from leſſening Into t 
y their only! 


(c) Plut, in Timol. p. 243. c. Ixxxv. Plut, in Lucul, % 
1 (4) Suet. in Cæſ. c. li. in Avguſt, P. 49 
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and their reputation at- Rome, that it added to the genera} 
had elteem for them. 8 is; 
han ES Theſe unbendings therefore were not blameable in 
ty. their own nature; this taſte for poetry was rather landable, 
ero, if kept within due bounds; bat Dionyſius was ridiculous 
for pretending to excel all others in it. He could not 
| his IT endure either a ſuperior or competitor in any thing. 
ſa. ¶ From being in the fole poſſeſſion of fupreme authority, he 
ces. had accuſtomed himſelf to imagine his wit of the ſame 


Dyed rank with his power: In a word, he was in every thing 


ave. Wy a tyrant. His immoderate eſtimation of his own merit 
hav- MW flowed in ſome meaſure from the over-bearing turn of 
1 the mind, which empire and command had given him. 
rned The continual applaufes of a court, and the flatteries of 
the thoſe, who knew how to recommend themſelves by his 
r to darling foible, were another ſource of this vain conceit. 
tiva- And of what will not a * great man, a miniſter, a prince, 
wie. think himſelf capable, who has ſuch incenſe and adora- 
ſures tion continually paid to him? Tt is well known, that 
s the Cardinal Richlieu, in the midſt of the greateſt affairs, not 
edon only compoſed dramatick poems, but piqued himſelt on 
edics his cxcellency that way; and what is more, his jealouſy 
and in that point rofe fo high as to uſe authority by way of 
ty to Wl criticiſm upon the compoſitions of thoſe, to whom the 
e for publick, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the queſtion, 
The had given the preference againſt him. 
mn ＋Dionyſius did not reflect, that there are things, which 
thers, though eſtimable in themſelves, and which do honour to 
other private perſons, it does not become a prince to deſire to 
excel in. I have mentioned elſewhere Philip of Mace- 
plied don's expreſſion to his ſon upon his having ſhown too 
ucul- much ſkill in muſick at a publick entertainment: Are 
litary f you aſhamed, ſaid he, 79 fing ſo well ? It was acting 
attri- WT inconſiftently with the dignity of his character. If Cæſar 
eſpe- i and Auguſtus, when they wrote tragedies, had taken it 
ening into their heads to equal or excel Sophocles, it had not 
their only been ridiculous, but a reproach to them. And. the 
a. reaſon 


* —— — Nihil eſt quod credere de ſe 
Non poſſit, eam laudatur diis æqua poteſtas. Juvenal. 
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reaſon is, becauſe a prince being obliged by an efſential 
and indiſpenſible duty to apply himſelt inceſſantly to tie 


PIECE 


ppg e me ( 
affairs of gavernment, and having an infinitude of various hie 
buſineſs always recurring to him, he can make no other Prove 


uſe of the ſciences, than to divert him at ſuch ſhort inter. 
vals, as will not admit any great progreſs in them, and 
the excelling of thoſe who employ themſelves in no other 
ſtudy. Hence, when the publick ſees a prince affect the 
firſt rank in this kind of merit, it may juſtly conclude, 
that he neglects his more important duties, and what he 
owes to his people's happineſs, to give himſelf up to an 
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employment, which waſtes his time and application of N 1.11.6 
mind ineffectually. "gp 

We muſt however do Dionyſus the juſtice to own, Dion: 
that he never was reproachable for letting poetry interfere Wl 2...) 


to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it made him 
leſs active and diligent on any important occaſion. 


: : . f conte: 
(e) I have already ſaid, that this prince, in an interval cit. 


of peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to 3 
diſpute the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race in his Mitſelf. 
name. When he arrived in the aſſembly, the beauty a nor m 
well as number of his chariots, and the magnificence of M poetic 
his pavilion, embroidered with gold and ſilver, attracted did no 
the eyes and. admiration of all the ſpectators. The ca His po 
was no leſs charmed when the poems of Dionyſius bega faſlens 
to be read. He had choſen expreſsly for the occaſion Pater t. 


readers with ſonorous, muſical voices, who might be hear 
far and diſtinctly, and who knew how to give a juſt em- 
haſis and numeroſity to the verſes they repeated. At 
firſt this had a very happy effect, and the whole audience 
were deceived by the art and ſweetneſs of the pronuncis- 
tion. But that charm was ſoon at an end, and the mind 
not long amuſed by the ears. The verſes then appeared 
in all their ridicule. The audience were aſhamed 0 
having applauded them, and their praiſe was turned into 
laughter, ſcorn, and infult. To expreſs their contemyp! 
and indignation, they tore Dionyſius's rich pavilion 1 
. pieces 
(e) Diod. 1. xiv. p. 318. 
. ® Tleſe readers were called Parlu?(, 
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pieces. Lyſias, the celebrated orator, who was come to 
the Olympick games to diſpute the prize of eloquence, 


atial 
the 


10us WF \chich he had carried ſeveral times before, undertook to 
ther WH prove, that it was inconſiſtent with the honour of Greece, 
ner the friend and aſſertor of liberty, to admit an impious 
and Wi tyrant to ſhare in the celebration of the ſacred games, who 
ther WR had no other thoughts than of ſubjecting all Greece to his 
t the Wi power. Dionyſus was not affronted in that manner 
lude, then; but the event proved as little in his favour. His 
at he & chariots having entered the lifts, were all of them either 
0 an 2 carried out of the courſe by an headlong impetuoſity, or 
on of 4 daſhed in pieces againſt one another. And to complete 

me misfortune, the galley, which carried the perſons 
CEN : Dionylius had ſent to the games, met with a violent 
erfere 


Witorm, and did not return to Syracuſe without great diff- 
Wculty; when the pilots arrived there, out of hatred and 
W contempt for the tyraat, they reported throughout the 


2 him 


terval Wcity, that it was his vile poems, which had occaſioned fo 
la, to many miſcarriages to the readers, racers, and even the ſhip 
in his Witſcit. This bad ſucceſs did not at all diſcourage Dionyſius, 
uty nor make him abate any thing in his high opinion of his 
wy. „ Wpoctick vein. The flatterers, who abounded in his court, 
racted 


id not fail to inſinuate, that fuck injurious treatment of 


he ear E] is poems could proceed only from envy, which always 
began Wins upon what is moſt excellent; and that fooner or 
on; Pater the invidious themſelves would be convinced by de- 
> heard 


Pnoultration to do juſtice to his merit, and acknowledge 
us ſuperiority to all other poets. 
; | 5 


The extravagance of Dionyſius in that reſpect was 
nconceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and 


ſt em- 
. AM 


zd1ence 


nunci n excellent captain; but he fancied himſelf a much 
e mindWcttcr poet, and believed that his verſes were a far greater 
ppeardWonour to him than all his victories. To attempt to un- 
med d leceive him in an opinion ſo favourable to himſelf, had 


ed int 
ntemp! 
ilion 0 

pieces 


deen an ill way of making court to him; ſo that all 

he learned men and pocts, who eat at his table in great 

umbers, ſeemed to be in an extaſy of admiration, when- 

ver he read them his poems. Never according to them, 
l | | was 
J Diod. l. xv. p. 331. 
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42 C zh 
was there any compariſon : all was great, all noble in his We coatc! 
poctry: all was majeſtick, or, to ſpeak- more properly, 5 it! 
all divine. 5 uchcie 
Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who du Phoug! 
not run with the ſtream into exceſſive praiſes and flattern ur nin 
He was a man of great reputation, and excelled in 5 able, 
Dithyrambick poctry. There is a ſtory told of hin, n) en 
which Fontaine has known how to apply. admirably, 00K a 
Being at table with Dionyſius, and ſeeing. a very ſmall 9! 
tith fet before him, and a huge one before the king, the oncd 
whim took him to Jay his car cloſe to the little filb, douche 
He was aſked his meaning by that pleaſantry: I vue: 
*« enquiring (ſaid he) into ſome affairs that happened harre 
„the reign of Nereus, but this young native of the He 
floods can give me no information; yours is elder, and | ntip| 
without doubt knows ſomething of the matter eme 
Dionyſius having read one day fome of his verſes u 


n 3 q 2 Oe THe, * 
vt ** 3 mak 


prince 


Philoxenus, and having preſſed him to give his opinion { bra 
of them, he anſwered with entire freedom, and told hinM"tip: 
plainly his real ſentiments. Dionyſius, who was nf Lerm 
accuſtomed to ſuch language, . was extremely offended reſſio 
and aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, gave orders to cat Th 
him to the Mines; the common gaol being ſo called. eat 
The whole court were afflicted upon this account, ani Hence 
ſollicited for the generous priſoner, whoſe releaſe theft t 
obtained. He was enlarged the next day, and reſtored ide 
favour. ; | o the 
At the entertainment made that day by Dionyſius «=>! 
the ſame gueſts, which was a kind of ratification of the and | 
ardon, and at which they were for that reaſon more th Pn. 
uſually. gay and chearful ; after they had . plentifully tc: hat, 1 
galed a great while, the prince did not fail to introdu ? W 
his poems into the converſation, which were the mol us lif 

frequent ſubject of it. He choſe fome paſlages, wh 20d 
he had taken extraordinary-pains in compeſing, and con us an 
ceived to be maſter- pieces, as was very diſcernable from ruth. 

the ſelf· fatisfaction and complacency he expreſſed whil 

they were reading. Bit his delight could not be perfes *T 

without Philoxenus's approbation, upon which he (et t.. 1 
: | great + Tl 
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in ko MWccater value, as it was not his cuſtom to be ſo equa of 
operly,W a5 che reſt.. What had paſſed the evening before was a 
uctcient leſion for the poet. When Dionyſius aſked his. 


ho du Fhoughits of the verſes, Philoxenus made no anſwer, but 
atter, turning towards the guards, who always ſtood round the 
led u Fable, he ſaid in a ſerious, though humorous tone, without 
* hin ay emotion; Carry me back to the Mines. * The E 
irably. ook all the ſalt and ſpirit of that ingenious pleaſantry,, 
ſmal ithout being offended. The ſprightlinefs of the conceit 


oncd for its freedom, which at another time would have 


12, the 
D 1 2 0 ; . . . 
e 6, touched bim to the quick, and made him exceſſively an- 


I wxll&:y. He only laughed at it now, and did not make a 
ned h narrel of it with the poet. 

of te He was not in the ſame temper upon a groſs jeſt of 
er, an otiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and. 
> emed to argue a violent and brutal difpolition. The 


rſcs u prince in converſation aſked, which was the beſt kind 
„bini of braſs. After the company had given their opinions, 
P Wn, . ü pany gl pinion 

Id him Antiphon ſaid, that was the beſt of which the ſtatutes of + 


ras no ermodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This witty ex- 


Fended i reſſion (g), if it may be called fo, coſt him his life. 
The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his too 


o ca | | 
callel Wreat liberty might be alſo attended with fatal. conſe- 
at, and nnences, repreſented to him in the moſt ſerious manner, 
ſe theft thoſe who live with princes muſt ſpeak their lan- 


Wage ; that they hate to hear any thing not agreeable 


tored i 
o themſelves ; that whoever does not know how to diſ- 


fins fu emble, is not qualified for a court; that the favours 
of the 2d liberalities, which Dionyſius continually beſtowed 
Ye thut pon them, well deſerved the return of complaiſance; 
Wy , in a word, with his blunt freedom, and plain truth, 
troduel e was in danger of loſing not only his fortune, but 
re mol us life. Philoxenus told them, that he would take their 
Which 20d advice, and for the future give ſuch a turn to 
nd cos anſwers, as ſhould ſatisfy Dionyſius without injuring 
le fon ruh. ts | 1 
d whill 1 ; OE Accordingly 
| 0 ut. Moral. p. & ; | 
a * Torts 10 5 as EOTCaTEAINY 735 Afar . s Aioroo iO, 
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greaid i They had delivered Athens from the tyranny of the P i/ipratides, 
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Accordingly ſome time after, Dionyſius having read 7 art < 


a piece of his compoſing upon a very mournful ſubject, WM Epiru 
wherein he was to move compaſſion and draw tears from Netrea 
the eyes of the audience, addreſſed hinitelf again to Phi. Ind v. 
loxenus, and aſked him his ſentiments upon it. Philos. Hund re 
enus gave him for anſwer (Y) one word, which In the 1 lis p 
Greek language has two different ſignifications. In on: Wh imle! 
of them it implies mournful, moving things, ſuch as m. or ma 
ſpire ſentiments of pity and compaſſion: in the other, e co 
expreſſes ſomething very mean, defective, pitiful, ani repar 
miſerable. Dionyſius, who was fond of his verſes, al ior it, 
believed that every body muſt have the ſame good opinia Way en 
of them, took that word in the favourable conltruCior, T ['uſca 
and was extremely ſatisfied with Philoxenus. The ered 
of the company were not miſtaken, but underſtood it nM ity of 
the right ſenſe, though without explaining themſelves. Wir n. 
Nothing could cure his folly tor verſification. It aWhccaſic 
pears from Diodorus Siculus (i), that having ſent hc. - 
poems a ſecond time to Olympia, they were treated wi le of 
the ſame ridicule and contempt as before. That new hole 
which could not be kept from him, threw him into nd bi 
exceſs of melancholy, which he could never get over, ard \napu 
turned foon after into a kind of madneſs and phrenyz (m) 
He complained that envy and jealouſy, the certain em the Ca 
mies of true merit, were always at variance with hin which 
and that all the world conſpired to the ruin of his reputs ompli 
tion. He accuſed his belt friends with the ſame delig1 Which 
ſome of whom he put to death, and others he baniſhed Hopes, 
amongſt whom were Leptinus his brother, and Phil. gave 
who had done him ſuch great ſervices, and to whom Mbem g 
was obliged for his power. They retired to Thurium be w:; 
Italy, from whence they were recalled ſome time afte cars a 
and re-inſtated in all their fortunes and his favour : LY the 
tinus in particular, who married Dionyſius's daughter. () 
To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs of Mot less 
verſes, it was neceſſary to find ſome employment, w or ted | 
which his wars and buildings ſupplied him. He hal trage 
formed a deſign of eſtabliſhing powerful colonies in q 
1 2 


(5) Our. G Pag. 332» ; () Diod. JI. xv. p- 336, 33] 
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Wart of Italy, ſituate upon the Adriatick Sea, facing 
pirus; in order that his fleet might not want a ſecure 
retreat, when he ſhould employ his forces on that fide 
) Fi. nd with this view he made an alliance with the Illyrians, 
hilos and reſtored Alcetes king of the Moloſſians to his throne. 
in te is principal deſign was to attack Epirus, and to make 
In on: umſelf maſter of the immenſe treaſures, which had been 
as in. or many ages amailing in the temple of Delphos. Before 
ner, ie could {et this projet on foot, which required great 
il, am preparations, he ſeemed to make an eſſay of his genius 
s, a" Wor it, by another of the ſame kind, though of much more 
pimagggaſy execution. Having made a ſudden irruption into 
LEUON, Tuſcany, under the pretence of purſuing pirates, he plun- 
he rel Wcred a very rich temple in the ſuburbs of Agyllum, a 
d it ui of that country, and carried away a ſum exceeding 
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ves. our millions five hundred thouſand livres (7). He had 
Tt g- occaſion for money to ſypport his great expences at Syra- 
ent hi Fuſe, as well in fortifying the port, and to make it capa- 
d wie of receiving two hundred gallies, as to eneloſe the 
tn hole city with good walls, erect magnificent temples, 
into End build a place of exerciſe upon the banks of the river 
er, al mapus. | | | | | | 

hren Gn At the ſame time he formed the deſign of driving 
in cn-lthe Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firſt victory 
th him vhich he gained, put him almoſt into a condition to ac- 
repurgrompliſh his project; but the loſs of a ſecond battle, in 
deng Which his brother Leptinus was killed, put an end to his 
n1 {het WW ones, and obliged him to enter into a treaty, by which 
hilt BG © gave up ſeveral towns to the Carthaginians, and paid 
hom K hem great ſums of money to reimburſe their expences in 
rium be war. An attempt which he mede upon them ſome 
ne ati cars after, taking advantage of the deſolation occaſioned 
r: Le dy the plague at Carthage, had no better ſucceſs. 
ghter. ) Another victory of a very different kind, though 


As of Mot leſs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaſt com- 


nt, vg orted him for the ill ſucceſs of his arms. He had cauſed 

He N tragedy of his to be repreſented at Athens for the prize 
es In Ui | 

at | 1 

P / ).1 500 talents, or about 220,000], fterling. (m) See the hiftory 


36, 33) of the Carthaginians, (i) Diod. p. 3 84, 385. 
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in the celebrated feaſt of Bacchus, and was declared victor, Þ 


X is pu! 
Such a victory with the Athenians, who were the beit Io mal 
judges of this kind of literature, ſeems to argue the poctty F quite | 
of Dionyſus not ſo mean and pitiful, and that it is very Mlaſted! 
poſlible, the averſion of the Grecks for every thing which eight y 


came from a tyrant, had a great ſhare in the contemptu - He 
ous ſentence paſſed upon his poems in the Olympick I militar 
games. However it was, Dionyſius received the news Wh; ſel; 
with inexpreſſible tranſports of joy. Publick thankſgiv- rank. 
ings were made to the gods, the temples being ſcarce ca- years, | 
pable of containing the concourſe-of the people. Nothing 


| hg iſſue ar 
was ſeen throughout the city, but feaſting and rejoicing; 


ſuch ſe 


and Dionyſius regaled all his friends with the moſt extra- ¶flender. 
ordinary magnificence. Self- ſatisfied to a degree that Nfgvelve. 
cannot be es, he believed himſelf at the ſummit of H peen ef 
glory, and did the honours of his table with a gaiety and pacity. 
eaſe, and at the ſame time with a grace and dignity that WW; cndcre 
charmed all the world. He invited his gueſts to eat and ambitic 
drink more by his example than expreſſions, and carried N ſpared 
his civilities of that kind to ſuch an exceſs, that at the cruelty 
cloſe of the banquet he was ſeiſed with violent pains, oc- lis ope 
caſioned by an indigeſtion, of which it was not difficult vinity t 
to foreſee the conſequences. REG Ink 
( Dionyſus had three children by his wife Doris, and from pf 
four by Ariſtomache, of which two were daughters, the ſaid he 
one named Sophroſyne, the other Arete. de _ 
was married to his eldeſt fon, Dionyſius the Younger, 0 J 
whom he had by his Locrian wife, and Arete eſpouſed aagainſt 
her brother Theorides. But Theorides dying ſoen, Dion ter, anc 
married his widow, Arete, who was his own niece. orname 
As Dionyſius's diſtemper left no hopes of his life, Wſnoils c 
Dion took upon him to diſcourſe him upon his children Woccaſior 
by Ariſtomache, who were at the ſame ame his brothers- in ſum 
in-law and nephews, and to inſinuate to him, that it vas ¶ ume or 
juft to prefer the iſſue of his Syracuſan wife to that of a BWihoulde: 
itranger. But the phyſicians, deſirous of making their ¶dious in 
court to young Dionyſius, the Locrian's ſon, for whom Anot 
the throng was intended, did not give him time to alter WMpius or- 


his 
(0) Plut, in Dion. p. 960, 
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or. is purpoſe: For Dionyſius having demanded a medicine 
delt Ni make him fleep, they gave him ſo ſtrong a doſe, as 
ly Wauite ſtupified his ſenſes, and laid him in a ſlcep that 
ry laſted him for the reſt of his life. He had reigned thirty- 
uct Height years. 5 | 
u- He was certainly a prince of very great political and 
ick military abilities, and had occaſion for them all in raiſin 
ews himſelf as he did from a mean condition to ſo high a 
p'v- rank. After having held the ſovereignty thirty-eight 
ca. years, he tranſmitted it, peaccably to a ſucceſſor of his own 
ung ie and election; and had eſtabliſhed his power upon 
ng; ſuch ſolid foundations, that his ſon, notwithſtanding the 
tra- Wiſſenderneſs of his capacity for governing, retained it 
that twelve years after his death. All which cauld not have 
it of Ween effected without a great fund of merit as to his ca- 
and pacity. But what qualities could cover the vices, which 
that NMiendered him the object of his ſubjects abhorrence? His 
and ambition knew neither law nor limitation; his avarice 
rriel N ſpared nothing, not even the moſt Tacred places; his 
t the cruelty had often no regard to the affinity of blood; and 

oc- his open and profeſſed impiety only acknowledged the di- 
icult vinity to inlult him. 


In his return to Syracuſe with a very favourable wind 
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and from plundering: the temple of Proſerpine at Locris, See, 
, the aid he to his friends with a ſmile of contempt, how Ile 
oſyne Ninmortal gods favour the navigation of the ſacrilegizus. 
nger, % Having occaſion for money to carry on the war 
oulcd Nagainſt the G 


rthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupi- 
ter, and tock from that god a robe of ſolid gold, which 
ornament- Hiero the tyrant had given him out of the 
ſpoils of the Carthaginians. He even jeſted upon that 
occalion, ſaying, that a robe of gold was much too heavy 
in ſummer, and too cold in winter; and at the ſame 
ume. ordered one of wool to be thrown over the god's 
ſhoulters ; adding, that ſuch an habit would be commo- 
dious in, all ſeaſons. 

Another time he ordered the golden heard of Æſcula- 
pus of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving for his reaſon, 


that 


Dion 
6 life, 


Idren 
thers- 
t was 
- of a 
their 
yhom 
) alter 
his 
(2) Cie. de Nat, Deor. 1. xv, n. 83, $4. 
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peer to make himſelf invulnerable by being inaccefſlible. 
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that it was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to have a beard *, 


' when the father had none. 


He cauſed all the tables of ſilver to be taken out of 
the temples ; and as there was generally inſcribed upon 
them according to the cuſtom of the Greeks, TO THe 
GOOD GoDs ; he would (he ſaid) take the benefit of their 
GOODNESS. f 
As for leſs prizes, ſuch as cups and crowns of gold, 
which the ſtatues held in their hands, thoſe he carried 
off without any ceremony; ſaying, it was not taking, but 
receiving them; and that it was idle and ridiculous to aſk 
the gods perpetually for good things, and to refuſe them, 
when they held out their hands themſelves to preſent them 
to you. Theſe ſpoils were carried by his order to the 
market, and ſold at the publick ſale: and when he had 

ot the money for them, he ordered proclamation to be 
made, that whoever had in their cuſtody any things 
taken out of ſacred places, ſhould reſtore them entire 
within a limited time to the temples from whence they 
were brought; adding in this manner to his impiety to 
the gods, injuſtice to man. 
he amazing precautions that Dionyſius thought ne- 
ceſſary to the ſecurity of his life, ſhow to what anxiety 
and apprehenſion he was abandoned. (q) He wore under 
his robe a cuiraſs of braſs. He never harangued the 
people but from the top of an high tower; and thought 


ot daring to confide in any of his friends or relations 
his guard was compoſed of flaves and ſtrangers. lie 
went abroad as little as poſſible; fear obliging him to 
condemn himſelf to a kind of impriſonment. Thek 
extraordinary precautions regard without doubt certain 
intervals of his reign, when frequent conſpiracies again 
him rendered him more timid and ſuſpicious than · uſual, 
for at other times we have ſeen that he converſed freel) 
enough with the people, and was acceſſible even to fam. 
Larity. In thoſe dark days of diſtruſt and 29h 1 
| fancic 


; (9) Cic. Tuſc, Queſt, 1. v. n. 57, 63, 
* Apollo's ſtatues had no beards. x 
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fancied that he ſaw all mankind in arms againſt him. (7) 
A word which eſcaped his barber, who boatted, by way 
of jeit, that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat 
every week, colt him his life. From thenceforth, not 
to abandon his head and life to the hands of a barber, he 
made his daughters, though very young, do him that 
deſpicable office; and when they were more advanced in 
years, he took the ſciſſars and razors from them, and 
taught them to ſinge off his beard with nut-ſhells. (s) He 
was at laſt reduced to do himſelf that office, not daring 
it ſeems to truſt his own daughters any longer. He never 
went into the chamber of his wives at night, till they had 
been firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care and circumſpec- 
tion. His bed was ſurrounded with a very broad and deep 
trench, with a ſmall draw-bridge over it for the entrance. 
After having well locked and bolted the doors of his ap- 
partment, he drew up the bridge, that he might ſleep in 
ſecurity. (7) Neither his brother, nor even his ſon, 
could be admitted into his chamber withoat firſt changing 
their clothes, and being viſited by the guards. Is patling 
one's days in ſuch a continual circle od iſgult and terror, 
to live, to reign ! 1 

In the midſt of all his greatneſs, poſſeſſed of riches, 
and ſurrounded with v7 e of every kind, during a 
reign of almoſt forty years, notwithſtanding all his pre- 
ſents and profuſions, he never was capable of making a 
ſingle friend. He paſſed his life with none but trembling 
flaves and ſordid flatterers, and never taſted the joy of 
loving, or of being beloved, nor the charms of ſocial 
ruth and reciprocal confidence. This he owned himſelf 
upon an. occaſion not unworthy of repetition. 

(% Damon and Pythias had both been educated in 
the principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and were 
united to each other in the ſtricteſt ties of triendthip, 
which they had mutually {worn to obſerve with inviolable 
fidelity. Their faith was put to a ſevere tryal. One of 

Vor. V. | 9 . them 

(r) Plut de Garrul. p. 508. s) Cic. de Offic. 1. ii. n. 55. 


(e) Plut in Dion. p. 961, (z) Cic. de Offic. I. iii. n. 43. Val. 
Max. I. iv. Co 7. 5 : & 
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them being condemned to die by the tyrant, petitioned 
for permiſſion to make a journey into his own country, dre 
to ſettle his affairs, promiſing to return at a fixed time, the 
the other generouſly offering to be his ſecurity. The ſeiſ 
courtiers, and Dionyſius in particular, expected with ' 
impatience the event of ſo delicate and extraordinary an 3 of : 
adventure. The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, WM he « 
and he not appearing, every body began to blame the Pap 
raſh and imprudent zeal of his fliend who had bound fyra 
himſelf in ſuch a manner. But he, far from expreſſing eigh 
any fear or concern, replied with tranquillity in his looks, 
and confidence in his expreſſions, that he was aſſured his 
friend would return; as he accordingly did upon the day 
and hour agreed. The tyrant ſtruck with admiration a . Sec 
fo uncommon an inſtance of fidelity, and ſoftened with 
the view of ſo amiable an union, granted him his life, 
and deſired to be admitted as a third perſon into their Þ/? 
Friendſhip. 5 | = 
(x) He expreſſed with equal ingenuity on another ( 3) 
occaſion what he thought of his condition. One of his 


courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extolling calle! 
with rapture his treaſures, grandeur, the number of his had 
troops, the extent of his dominions, the magnificence of alſem 
| his palaces, and the univerſal abundance of all good ſame 
things and enjoyments in his poſſeſſion ; always repeating his fa 
that never man was happier than Dionyſius. Becauf their 
«« you are of that opinion (ſaid the tyrant to him one calm 
% day) will you taſte, and make proof of my felicity in terpri 
1 perſon?” The offer was accepted with joy. Damo- pcopl 
cles, was placed upon a golden bed, Weed with carpets of a 1 
of ineſtimable value. "The ſideboards were loaded with ll floth 
veſſels of gold and filver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves in A t 
the moſt _— habits ſtood around, watching the lealt "wk 
ſignal to ſerve him. The moſt exquiſite eſſences and ather. 
perfumes had not been ſpared. The table was ſpread eyes 


with proportionate magni ficence. Damocles was all joy, 
and looked upon himſelf as the happieſt man in the 


world; when unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he beheld 
: | over 
(*) Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. v. n. 61. 64+ 
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over his head the point of a ſword, which hung from 100 
the roof only by a ſingle horſe-hair. He was immediately i 
ſeiſed with a cold ſweat; every thing diſappeared in an 11S 
inſtant; he could ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think 
= of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear 
he defired permiſſion to retire, and declared he would be 
happy no longer. A very natural image of the life of a 
tyrant. Outs reigned, as I have obſerved before, thirty- 
eight years. 


CHAS, . 


Sect. I. Droxvstrs the Younger ſucceeds his Father. 
Dion engages him to invite PLATO to his court. 
Surpriſing alteration occaſioned by his preſence. Con- 
ſbiracy of the courtiers to prevent the effefts of it. 


(5 IONYSIUS the Elder was ſucceeded by one 
of his ſons of his own name, commonly 
called Dionyſus the Younger. After his father's funeral 
had been ſolemniſed with the utmoſt magnificence, he 
aſſembled the people, and deſired they would have the 
ſame good inclinations for him as they had profclled for 
his father. They were very different Rom each other in 
their character. (z) For the latter was as peaceable and 
calm in his diſpolition, as the former was active and en- 
terpriſing; which would have been no diſadvantage to his 
people, Pad that mildneſs and moderation been the effect 
Jof a wiſe and judicious underſtanding, and not of natural 
ſloth and indolence of temper. — 3 
It was ſurpriſing to ſee Dionyſius the Younger take 
ob nw poſſeſſion of the tyranny after the death of his 
As” ather, as of a right of inheritance, notwithſtanding the 
ſoread pg of the Syracuſans for liberty, which could not 
* ut revive upon fo favourable an occaſion, and the weak - 
: Fo neſs of a young prince undiſtinguiſned by his merit, and 
behell void of experience. It ſeemed as if the laſt years of the 
"ont | D 2 ' elder 

| ) A. M. 3632, Ant, J. C. 373, Diod, b . p. 3896 (=) a 
p. ue. | | 
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cloſe of his life in making his ſubjects taſte the advantage; 


land had acquired him a great reputation, and infinitely 


found means to render formidable to. Carthage itſelf, as 
well as to the moſt potent ſtates of Greece and Italy. 


. ——— — — — 4 ens hom ——— ng. 2 
4 


elder Dionyſus, who had applied himſelf towards tk: 


of his government, had in fome meaſure reconciled them 
to the tyranny; eſpecially after, his exploits by ſea and 


exalted the glory of the Syracuſan power, which he had 


Beſides which it was to be feared, that ſhould they at- 
tempt a change in the government, the ſad conſequences Mi 
of a civil war might deprive them of thoſe advantages: { 
and at the ſame time the gentle and humane diſpoſition | 
of young Dionyſus gave them reaſon to entertain the 
molt favourable hopes of the future. He therefore 
peaceably aſcended his father's throne, "2 

England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the famous 
Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much' tranquillity 
as the beſt of princes, and was interred with the ſame 
honours and pomp as the moſt lawful ſovereign. Richard 
his ſon ſucceeded him, and was for ſome time in equal 
authority with his father, though he had not any of his 
great qualities. 5 

(a) Dion, the braveſt, and at the ſame time the wiſeſ 
of the Syracuſans, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, might 
have been of great ſupport to him, had he known how 
to make uſe of his counſels. In the firſt aſſembly held 
by Dionyſus and all his friends, Dion ſpoke in ſo wile a 
manner upon what was necellary and expedient in the 
preſent conjunCture, as ſhowed that the reſt were like 
infants in compariſon with him, and in regard to a jul 
boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, were no more than de- 
ſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, ſolely employed in the abject 
endeavour of pleaſing the prince, But what ſurpriſed 
and amazed them moſt was that Dion, at a time when 
the whole court were ſtruck with terrour at the proſped 
of the ſtorm, forming on the ſide of Carthage, and jul 
ready to break upon Sicily, ſhould inſiſt, that if Dion) ius 
delired peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, 
| and 
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and diſpel this tempeſt to his ſatisfaction; or if he prefer- 
the red the war, that he would furniſh and maintain him 
ages Wn fifty gallies of three benches completely equipped for 
hem Wl fervice. 33 
and Dionyſius admiring and extolling his generous magna- 
1tely W nimity to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitude to him 
had for his zcal and affection; but the courtiers, who looked 
f, as upon Dion's magnificence as a reproach to themſelves, 
taly. and his great power as a leſſening of their own, took 
Yat- immediate occaſton from thence to calumniate him, and 


-NCCS , {pared no diſcourſe that might influence the young Prince 
1755 againſt him. They inſinuated, that in making himſelf 
ion 


ſtrong at fea, he would open his way. to the tyranny; and 
that he deſigned to tranſport the ſovereignty on board his 
veilels to his nephews, the ſons of Ariftomache. 
WE But what put them moſt out of humour with Dion, 
mou Be was his manner of life, which was a continual, reproach 
ulſiy co theirs. For theſe courtiers having preſently iuſinnated 
lam: WH themſelves, and got the aſcendant of the young tyrant, 
chard = who had been wretchedly educated, thought of nothing 
equal but of ſupplying him perpetually with new amuſements, 
ft his keeping him always employed in feaſting, abandoned to 
„„ women and all manner of ſhameful pleaſures. (5) In the 
wilell = beginning of his reign he made a debauch which con- 
might tinucd for three months entire, during all which time his 
hon palace, ſhut againſt all perſons of ſenſe and reaſon, was 
held crowded with drunkards, and reſounded with nothing but 
* iſe a low buffoonery, obſcene jeſts, lewd ſongs, dances, maſ- 
in the querades, and every kind of groſs and diſſolute extrava- 
e like WF cance. It is therefore natural to believe, that nothing 
a jul: WF could be more offenſive and diſguſting to them than the 
in de. preſence of Dion, who gave into none of theſe pleaſures. 
abjed For which reaſon, painting his virtues in ſuch of the 
prilel i colours of vice as were moſt likely to diſguiſe them, 
When i they found means to calumniate him with the prince, and 
oſped to make his gravity paſs for arrogance, and his freedom of 


| the 
efore 


d jul ſpeech for inſolence and ſedition. If he advanced any 
ny ſius wiſe counſel they treated him as a ſour pedagogue, who 
IIr 1c 1D 3 took 


| and (5) Athen. I. x. p. 435 
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from his infancy amidſt flatteries and 


M. Dacier en 


took upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to fchool his 
prince without being aſked; and if he refuſed to ſhare in 
the debauch with the reſt, they called him a man hater, 
a ſplenetick melancholy wretch, who from the fantaſtick 
height of virtue looked down with contempt on the reſt 
of the world, of whom he ſet himſelf up for the cenſor. 

And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he had naturally 
ſomething auſtere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, 
which ſeemed to argue an haughtineſs of nature, very 
capable not only of diſguſting a young prince, nurtured 
ſubmiſſions, but the 
beſt of his friends, and thoſe who were moſt nearly at- 
tached to him. Full of admiration for his integrity, 
fortitude, and nobleneſs of ſentiments, they repreſented 
to lym, that for · a ſtateſman, who ought to know how to 


adapt himſelf to the different tempers of men, and how 


to apply them to his purpoſes, his humour was much too 
Tough and forbidding. (c) Plato afterwards took pains 
to correct that defect in him, by making him intimate 
with a philoſopher of 2 gay and polite turn of mind, 


whoſe converſation was very proper tq inſpire him with 
more eaſy and inſinuating manners. He obſerves allo 


upon that failing in a letter to him, wherein he ſpeaks to 
this effect: 8 beg you, that you are cenſured 
of being deficient in point of good nature and affability; 
and be entirely aſſured, that the moſt certain means to 
the ſucceſs of affairs, is to be agreeable to the perſons 
«« with whom we have to tranſact. An “ haughty car- 


*« Triage keeps people at a diſtance, and reduces a man to 
25 he. his life in folunde.” Notwithſtanding this defect, 


he continued to be highly conſidered at court; where his 
ſuperior abilities and tranſcendent merit made him ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially at a time when the ſtate was 
threatened with great danger and emergency. 


As 
(e) Plat. Epiſt. iv. 
» Hs d tenuls tym wherein this verſion is faulty. Art 
ers theſe words; 
Pride is always the companion of Vol, III. p. 505- 
ſolitude, I have ſbown elſewhere,, 


of teaching the Belles IJettres. 
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DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER 55 
4) As he believed, that all the vices of young Dio- 


| nylius were the effect of his bad education, and entire 
| ignorance of his duty, he conceived jultly, that the belt 


remedy would be to aſſociate him if poſſible with perſons 
of wit and ſenſe, whoſe ſolid, but agreeable converſation, 
might at once inſtruct and divert him: for the prince did 
not naturally want parts and genius. 

The ſequel will {how that Porree the Vounger had 
a natural propenſity to what was good and virtuous, and 
a taſte and capacity for arts and ſciences. . He knew haw 


to fet a value upon the merit and talents, by which men 
| are diſtinguiſhed. He delighted in converling with per- 


ſons of ability, and from his correſpondence with them, 
made himſelf capable cf the higheſt improvements. He 
went ſo far as to familiarize the throne with the ſciences, 
which of themſelves have little or no acceſs to it; and by 
rendering them in a manner his favourites, he gave them 


courage to make their appearance in courts. His protec- 


tion was the patent of nobility by which he raiſed them 
to honour and diſtinction. Nor was he inſenſible to the 
joys of friendſhip. In private he was a good parent, 
relation, and maſter, and acquired the affection of all that 


| approached him. He was not naturally inclined to vio- 


lence or cruelty; and it might be ſaid of him, that he 
was rather a tyrant by ſucceſſion and inheritance, than by 
temper and inclination. | 
All which demonſtrates, that he might have made a 
very tolerable prince (not to ſay a good one) had an early 
and proper care been taken to cultivate the happy diſpo- 


ſition which he brought into the world with him, But 
his father, to whom all merit, even in his own children, 

gave umbrage, induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed in him all tendency _ 
to goodneſs, and every noble and elevated ſentiment, by 

Ja baſe and obſcure education, with the view of preventing 
his attempting any thing againſt himſelf. It was there- 

fore neceſſary to find a perſon of the character before- 

mentioned, or rather to inſpire himſelf with the deſire 

Jof having ſuch an one found. 


D 4 This 
(7) Flut. in Dion. p. 962, Plat. Epiſt, vii. p. 327, 328. 
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This was what Dion laboured with wonderful addreſs. 
He often talked to him of Plato, as the moſt profound 
and illuſtrious of philoſophers, whoſe merit he had expe- 
rienced, and to whom he was obliged for all he knew. 
He enlarged upon the elevation of his genius, the extent 
of his knowledge, the amiableneſs of his character, and 
the charms of his converſation. He repreſented him par- 
ticularly as the man of the world moſt capable of forming 
him 1n the arts of governing, upon which his own and 
the people's happineſs depended. He told him, that his 
ſubjects, governed for the future with lenity and indul- 
gence, as a good father governs his family, would volun— 
tarily render that obedience to his moderation and juſtice, 
which force and violence extorted from them againſt their 
will; and that by ſuch a conduct he would from a tyrant, 
become a juſt Ling; to whom all ſubmiſſion would be 
paid out of affection and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, introduced 
in converſation from time to time, as if by accident, 
without affectation, or the appearance of any premedita- 
ted deſign, enflamed the young prince with the deſire of 
knowing and converſing with Plato. He wrote to him 
jn the moſt importunate and obliging manner to that pur- 
poſe; he diſpatched couriers after couriers to haſten his 
voyage; whilſt Plato, who apprehended the conſequences, 
and had ſmall hopes of any good effect of it, protracted 
the affair, and without abſolutely refuſing, laffcient. 
intimated, that he could not reſolve upon it, without 
doing violence to himſelf. The obſtacles and difficulties 
made to the young prince's requeſt, were ſo far from 
diſguſting him, that they only ſerved, as it commonly 
happens, to inflame his deſire. The Pythagorean philo- 
ſophers of Græcia Major in Italy joined their entreaties 
with his and Dion's, who on his part redoubled his 
inſtances, and uſed the ſtrongeſt arguments to conquer 
Plato's repugnance. This is not ( ſaid he) the concern 
« of a private perſon, but of a powerful prince, whole 
change of manners will have the ſame effect throughout 
« his whole dominions, with the extent of which you 

«« ale 
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« are not unacquainted. It is himſelf who makes all theſe 
« advances; who importunes and ſolicits you to come to 
« his aſſiſtance, and employs the intereſt of all your 
« friends to that purpoſe. What more favourable con- 
« junQure could we expect from the divine providence 
« than that which now offers itſelf ? Are you not afraid 
« that your delays will give the flatterers, who ſurround 
« the young prince, the opportunity of drawing him 
« over to themſelves, and of ſeducing him to change his 
« reſolution? What reproaches would you not make 
« yourſelf, and what diſhonour would it not be to phi- 
« loſophy, ſhould it ever be faid, that Plato, whoſe 
= « counſels to Dionyſius might have eſtabliſhed a wiſe 
and equitable government in Sicily, abandoned to all 
the evils of tyranny, rather than undergo the fatigues 
« of a voyage, or from I know not what other imagi- 
« nary difficulties ?” | 
e) Plato could not reſiſt ſolicitations of ſo much force. 
Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own character, 
and to obviate the reproach of his being a. philoſopher in 
words only, without having ever ſhown himſelf ſuch im 
his ations, and conſcious beſides of the great advantages 
which Sicily might acquire from his voyage, he ſuffered 
himſelf to be perſuaded. | 
The flatterers at the court of Dionyſius, terrified with 
the reſolution he had taken contrary to their remonſtran- 
ces, and fearing the preſence of Plato, of which they 
foreſaw the eee united together againſt him as 
their common enemy. They rightly judged, that if, 
according to the new maxims of government, all things 
were to be meaſured by the ſtandard of true merit, and 
no favour to be expected from the prince, but for the 
ſervices done the ſtate, they had nothing further to expect, 
and might wait their whole lives at court to no manner 
of purpoſe. They therefore ſpared no pains to render 
Plato's voyage ineffectual, though they were not able to 
revent it. They prevailed upon Dionyſius to recall 
hiliſtus from baniſhment, who was not only an able 
D- xs ſoldier 
(e) Plut. p. 962. ; 
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ſoldier but a great hiſtorian, very eloquent and learned, 
and a zealous aſſertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find 
a counterpoiſe in him againſt Plato and his philoſophy, 
Upon his being baniſhed by Dionyſius the Elder, on {ome 
perſonal diſcontent, he retired into the city of Adria, 
where it was believed he compoſed the greateſt part of his 


avoid 
to acc 


viour 


amial 


writings. (J) He wrote the hiſtory of Egypt in twelve ment. 
books, that of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionyſius the tyrant T} 
in ſix; all which works are loſt. Cicero praiſes * him princ: 
much, and calls him Thucydides the leſs, pene puſillus WE pleaſi 
T hucydides, to ſignify that he copied after that author not of his 
unhappily. The courtiers at the ſame time made com- life, 
laints againſt Dion to Dionyſius, accuſilig him of having his e) 
Id conferences with Theodotus and Heraclides, the ſe- MM +, rel 
cret enemies of that prince, upon meaſures for ſubverting na 
the tyranny. _ . learn 
(g) This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato arrived in repug 
Sicily. He was received with infinite careſſes, and with princ 
the higheſt marks of honour and reſpect. Upon his enter 
landing, he found one of the prince's chariots equally of thi 
magnificent in its horſes and ornaments attending upon full © 
bim. The tyrant offered a facrifice, as if ſome ſingulat in tra 
Inſtance of good fortune had befallen him; nor was he of pt 
miſtaken, for a wiſe man, wha is capable of giving a reign 
prince good counſels, is a treaſure of ineſtimable value to 9 
a whole nation. But the worth of ſuch a perſon is rarely does 
known, and more rarely applied to the uſes which might WW of thi 
be made of it. Pb. | T thing 
| Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions imaginable in ſelf fi 
| oung Dionyſius, who applied himſelf entirely to his WI of a « 
| eſſons and counſels. But as he had improved infinitely refled 
= from the precepts and example of Socrates his maſter, the WF ſelf 
molt exquiſite of all the Pagan world in forming the mind char: 
| for a right taſte of truth, he took care to adapt himſelt in a 
. 45:7 e f With ſtate 
(/) Did. I. xiii, p. 22% (8) Plat. in Dion. p. 963. his 
1 Hunc (Thueydidem) coofecutus 2 22 * mo. 1 imitatus. that 
| © hs cane) Hu hf Jo offer, " Siculus tte creder, . brevis mou 


otium ſuum conſumpſit in hiſtoria pene puſillus T hucydides, Id. Epi. 
feribendaz maximeque Thueydidem iii. 4d Qu. frat. I. Ii. 
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ied, wich wonderful addreſs to the young tyrant's humour, 
find WF avoiding all direct attacks upon his paſſions ; taking pains 
by. WW to acquire his confidence by kind and inſinuating beha- 
ome WE viour ; and particularly endeavouring to render virtue 
Iria, WW amiable, at the fame time triumphant over vice, which. 
t his keeps mankind in its chains, by the ſole force of allure- 
elve ments, pleaſures, and voluptuouſneſs. 
ran The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The young 
him prince, who had abandoned himſelf till then to idlenefs, 
flu We pleaſure, and luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties 
r not of his character, the inevitable conſequence of a diflolute 
m- life, awaking as from a lethargick {leep, began to open 
wing his eyes, to have ſome idea of the beauty of virtue, and 
e ſe- to relith the refined pleaſure of converſation equally ſolid 
rting and agreeable. He was now as paſlionately fond of 
learning and inſtruction, as he had once been averſe and 
ach repugnant to them. The court, which always apes the 
with 


prince, and falls in with his inclinations in every thing, 

1 his entered into the ſame way of thinking. The apartments 
ually of the palace,. like ſo many ſchools of geometry, were 
upon full of the duſt made uſe of by the profeſſors of that ſcience 


** in racing their: figures; and in a very ſhort time the ſtudy 
as Ne 


ing a 
ue to 
rarely 


might 
ble in 


reigning and univerſal taſte. 

The great benefit of theſe ſtudies in regard to a prince 
does not conſiſt alone in ſtoring his mind with an infinity 
of the moſt curious, uſeful, and often neceſſary notions of 
things, but has the further advantage of abſtracting him- 
{elf from idleneſs, indolence, and the frivolous amuſements 


io his of a court; of habituating him to a life of application and 
nitely reflection; of inſpiring him with a paſſion to inform him- 
er, ie {elf in the duties of the ſovereignty, and to know the 
mind characters of ſuch as have excelled in the art of rei ning; 
imſel i in a word, of making himſelf capable of governing the 
with tate in his own perſon, and of ſeeing every thing with 
63. his own eyes, that is to-ſay,. to be indeed a king; but 
muta i that the courtiers and flatterers are almolt always unani- 
„ brevis mous in oppoling... 
4. Epifh WI ts D: 6; They 


of philoſophy and of every kind of literature became the. 
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They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that eſcaped 
Dionyſius, and ſhowed how much he was affected with 
the diſcourſes he had heard upon the happineſs of a king, 
regarded with tender affection by his people as their com- 
mon father, and the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom 
they abhor and deteſt. Some days after Plato's arrival, 
was the anniverſary, on which a ſolemn ſacrifice was 
offered in the palace for the prince's proſperity. The 
herald having prayed to this effect, according to cuſtom, 
T hat it would pleaſe the gods to ſupport the tyranny, and 
preſerve the tyrant : Dionyſus, who was not far from 
him, and to whom theſe terms began to grow odious, 
called out to him aloud, Mill you not grue over curſing me? 
Philiſtus and his party were infinitely alarmed at that ex- 
preſſion, and judged from it, that time and habit muſt 
give Plato an invincible aſcendant over Dionyſius, if the 
correſpondence of a few days could ſo entirely alter his 
diſpoſition. They therefore ſet themſelves at work upon 
new and more effectual ſtratagems againſt him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dionyſius 
ied with Plato, and the ſtudies in which he employed 
himſelf, into ridicule, as if intended to make a philoſo- 
pher of him. But that was not all; they laboured in 
concert to render the zeal of Dion and Plato ſuſpected, 
and even odious to him. They repreſented them as “ im- 
pertinent cenſors and imperious och who aſſumed 
an authority over him, which neither conſiſted with his 
age nor rank. It is no wonder that a young prince 
like Dionyſius, who, with the moſt excellent natural 
parts, and amidſt the beſt examples, would have found it 
difficult to have ſupported himſelf, ſhould at length give 


way to ſuch artful inſinuations in a court, that had long 


been infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in vice, and where he was continually beſieged by a 
crowd of flatterers inceſlantly praiſing and admiring him 
in every thing. | | 

But 


tinetur, nedum inter certamina vi- 
tiorum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, aut 
uidquam probi moris ſervaretur, 
Teil. Annal. ] iv. c. 15. 


*Triſtes & ſupereilioſos alienæ 
vitæ cenſores, publicos pædagogos. 
Sen. . exxiii. | 

+ Vix artibus honeſtis pudor re- 
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But the principal application of the courtiers was to 
decry the character and conduct of Dion himſelf ; not 
ſeparately, nor in the method of whiſper, but all toge- 
ther, and in publick. They talked openly, and to whoever 
would give them the hearing that it was very viſible, Dion 
made uſe of Plato's eloquence, to inſinuate and enchant 
Dionyſius, with a deſign to draw him into a voluntary 
reſignation of the throne, that he might take poſſeſſion of 
it for his nephews, the children of Ariſtromache, and eſta- 
bliſh them in the ſovereignty. They added, that it was 
very extraordinary and afflicting, that the Athenians, who 
had formerly invaded Sicily with great forces both by ſea 
and Jand, which had all periſhed there without being able 
to take Syracuſe, ſhould now with a ſingle ſophiſt attain 
their point, and ſubvert the tyranny of Dionyſius, by 
perſuading him to diſmiſs the ten thouſand ſtrangers of his 
guard; to lay aſide his fleet of four hundred gallies, which 
he always kept in readineſs for ſervice; and to diſband 
his ten thouſand horſe, and the greateſt part of his foot ; 
tor the ſake of going to find in the academy (the place 
where Plato taught) a pretended ſupreme good not expli- 
cable, and to make himſelf happy in imagination by the 
ſtudy of geometry, whillt he abandoned to Dion and his 
nephews a real and ſubllantial felicity, conſiſting in em- 
pire, riches, luxury, and pleaſure. 


Sect. II. Baniſhment of Dion. PLaTo quits the 
court ſoon after, and returns into Greece, DION ad- 
mired by all the learned, PLATO returns to Syracuſe. 


TO courtiers, intent upon making the beſt uſe of 
every favourable moment, perpetually beſieged the 

young prince, and covering their | £6. motives under the 
appearance of zeal for his ſervice, -and an affected mode- 
ration in gas to Dion, inceſſantly adviſed him to take 
proper meaſures for the ſecurity of his life and throne. 
Such repeated diſcourſes ſoon raiſed in the mind of Diony- 
ſius the moſt violent ſuſpicions of Dion, which prefently 
increaſed into fierce reſentment, and broke out in an open 


ruptur e. 
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rupture. Letters were privately brought to Dionyſius, 
written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, wherein 
he tells them, hat when they ſhould treat of peace with 
Dionyſius, he would adviſe them not to open the conferences 
but in bis preſence; becauſe he would aſſiſt them in making 
the treaty more firm and laſting. Dionyſius read thele 
letters to Philiſtus, and having concerted with him what 
meaſures to take, (þ) he amuſed Dion with the appear- 
ance of a reconciliation, and led him alone to the ſea- ſide 


with the Carthaginians. 
felf, but he refuſed to hear him, and made him immedi. 
ately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to carry 


immediately after ſet fail for Peloponneſus. 
(i) So hard and unjuſt a treatment could: not fail of 


againſt it ; eſpecially as it was reported;. though with- 


(Y Dionyſius, who apprehended the conſequences, took 
pains to appeale the publick diſcontent, and to obviate 
complaints. 
tranſport to him in Peloponneſus his riches and numerous 
family; for he had the equipage of a king. 


appearance to do him honour, but in reality to aſſure 
himſelf of his a 


have in view the opportunity of hearing him more fre- 
uently and more commodiouſſy. 
delights of his converſation, and ſtudious of pleaſing him 
in every thing, and to merit his affection, he had con- 
eeived an efteem, or rather paſſion for him, which role 
even to jealouſy, but a jealouſy of that violence, that 
could ſuffer neither companion nor rival. He was for 

| engroſſing 


(+) Diod. 1, xvi. p. 410, 411. (i) Plut. p. 964. 


() Plat. Ep, vii. 


below the citadel, where he ſhowed him his letters, and 
accuſed him of having entered into a league againſt him 
Dion would have ge him- 


him to the coaſt of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion. 


making abundance of noiſe, and the whole city declared 


out foundation, that Plato had been put to death. 
He gave Dion's relations two: veſſels to 
As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſus made Plato 


change his lodgings, and brought him into the citadel; in z 


ſon, and prevent him from going to join 
Dion. In bringing Plate. near to him, he might alſo 


For charmed with the 
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us, engroſſing him entirely to himſelf, for reigning ſolely in 
ein nis thoughts and affections, and for being the only 
1th We obje& of his love and eſteem. He ſeemed content to 
ues ie give him all his treaſures and authority, provided he 
ing would but love him better than Dion, and not prefer the 
tele x latter's friendſhip to his. Plutarch has reaſon to call this 
That Wh paſſion a tyrannick ꝗſfection (1). Plato had much to fuffer 
ear- from it; for it had all the ſymptoms of the moſt ardent 
{ide jealouſy. * Sometimes it was all friendſhip, careſſes, 
and and fond reſpect, with an unbounded effuſion of heart, 
him. x and an endleſs fwell of tender fentiments : Sometimes 


im- it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce paſſion, and wild 
edi - emotion; and ſoon after it ſunk into repentance, excuſes, 
arry tears, and humble entreaties of pardon and forgiveneſs. 
Dion About this time à war broke out very conveniently for 

Plato, which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his liberty, 
1 of and ſend him home. At his departure, he would have 
lared laden him with preſents, but Plato refufed them, con- 
vith- tenting himſelf with his promiſe to recall Dion the fol- 
eath.. lowing ſpring : he did not keep his word, and only fent 
took him his revenues, deſiring Plato in his letters to excuſe 
viate his breach of promiſe at the time prefixed, and to impute 
is to it only to the war. He aſſured him, as ſoon as peace 
erous ſhould be concluded, that Dion ſhould return ; upon con- 

dition, however, that he ſhould continue quiet, and not 
Plato intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavour to leſſen him in the 
TW! opinion of the Greeks, £9, 
aſſure Plato, in his return to Greece, went to ſee the games 
) join- at Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongſt ſtran- 
allo. gers of diſtinction. He eat and paſſed whole days with 
e fre- them, behaving himſelf in a plain and ſimple manner, 
h the without ever mentioning Socrates or the academy, or 
him making himſelf known in any thing, exgept that his name 
con- was Plato. The ſtrangers were overjoyed with having 
1 role met with ſo kind and amiable a companion; but as he 
„ that N | never 
as for () Heaodn Tupdwiney I v. 

* In amore hæc omnia inſunt vi- rent in Eunuc“. 


oſſing : | 
5 dia; ſuſpiciones, inimicitiæ, injuriæ, In amore hec ſunt mala hellum, 
induciæ, bellum, pax rurſum, Te-. pax rurſum. Hera. 
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never talked of any thing out of common converſation, N make 
they had not the leaſt notion, that he was the philoſopher Ml nians. 
whole reputation was ſo univerſal, When the games Dic 
were over, they went with him to Athens, where he he wa 
provided them with lodgings. They were ſcarce arrived {Ml verſed 
there, when they deſired him to carry them to ſee the fa- found 
mous philoſopher of his name, who had been Socrates's by th 
diſciple. Plato told them ſmiling, that he was the man; rank, 
upon which the ſtrangers, ſurpriſed at their having poſ- model 
ſeſſed ſo ineſtimable a treaſure without knowing it, were the ex 
much diſpleaſed with, and ſecretly reproached themſelves WM flectio 
for not having diſcerned the great merit of the man, Ml the L 
through the veil of ſimplicity and modeſty he had witho 
thrown over it, whilſt they admired him the more upon WM actual 
that account. in the 
(n) The time Dion paſſed at Athens was not loſt. eſteen 
He employed it chiefly in the ſtudy. of philoſophy, for Ml put a 
which he had a great taſte, and which was become his dered 
paſſion. * He knew however, which is not very eaſy, to ( 
confine it within its juſt bounds, and never gave himſelf Wt engag 
up to it at the expence of any duty. It was at the ſame Ml ſtance 
time Plato made him contract a particular friend{hip WF prejuc 
with his nephew Speuſippus, who uniting the eaſy and MF paſs f. 
inſinuating manners of a courtier with the gravity of a Wl learne 
philoſopher, knew how to allociate mirth and innocent atem 
pleaſure with the moſt ſerious affairs, and by that charac- WW voure: 
ter, very rarely found amongſt men of learning, was the know 
moſt proper of all men to ſoften what was too rough and diſcoi 
auſtere in the humour of Dion. | only | 
Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to with | 
give the publick games, and to have tragedies performed He t 
- at the feaſt of Bacchus, which was uſually attended with better 
great magnificence and expence, from an extraordinary 
emulation which had grown into faſhion. Dion defrayed 
the whole charge. Plato, who was ſtudious of all occa- 
ſions of producing him to the publick, was well pleaſed 
to reſign that honour to him, as his magnificence might nyſiu. 
| | + 1 make ing P 
| (n) Plut. in Dion. p. 964. | 
* Retinvitque, qucd eſt difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum, Taci! is 
vit. Agric. n. 4. 
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Wrnake him till better beloved and eſteemed by the Athe- 


@ nians. 3 | 
Dion viſited alſo the other cities of Greece, where 
E he was preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and con- 
EZ verſed with the moſt excellent wits, and the moſt pro- 
© found ſtateſmen. He was not diſtinguiſhed in company 
by the loftineſs and pride too common in perſons of his 
rank, but on the contrary, by an unaffected, ſimple, and 
I modeſt air; and eſpecially by the elevation of his genius, 
the extent of his knowledge, and the wiſdom of his re- 
flections. All cities paid him the higheſt honours, and 


the Lacedæmonians declared him a citizen of Sparta, 
& without regard to the reſentment of Dionyſius, though he 
actually aſſiſted them at that time with a powerful ſupply. 
in their war againſt the Thebans. 
eſteem and diſtinction alarmed the tyrant's jealouſy. He 


So many marks of 


put a ſtop to the remittance of Dion's revenues, and or- 


dered them to be received by his own officers. 
) After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he was 
engaged in in Sicily, of which hiſtory relates no circum- 
ſtance, he was afraid that his treatment of Plato would 


f the philoſophers againſt him, and make him 
Ib 


s for their enemy. For this reaſon he invited the moſt 
learned men of Italy to his court, where he held frequent 
ailemblies, in which, out of a fooliſh ambition, he endea- 
voured to excel them all in eloquence and profound 
knowledge; venting, without application, ſuch of Plato's 
diſcourſes as he retained. But as he had thoſe diſcourſes 
only by rote, and his heart had never been rightly affected 
with them, the ſource of his eloquence was ſoon exhauſted. 
| He then perceived what he had loſt by not having made a 
better uſe of that treaſure of wiſdom once in his own pol- 
ſeſſion and under his own roof, and by not having heard, 
in all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greateſt 

philoſopher in the world. | | 

As 1n tyrants every thing is violent and irregular Dio- 
nyſius was ſuddenly ſeiſed with an exceſſive delire of ſee- 
Ing Plato again, and uſed all means for that purpoſe. He 

| 6A | prevailed 
(2) Plat, Epiſt, vii. p. 338, 340. Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 966. _ 
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prevailed upon Architas, and the other Pythagorian phi. WY Whilf 
loſophers to write to him, that he might return with all Nobody p 
manner of ſecurity; and to be bound fer the performance f Plato's 
of all the promiſes which had been made to him. They May there 
deputed Archidemus to Plato, and Dionyſius ſent at the Ng accor 
ſame time two gallies of three benches of rowers, with {Mhus was 
ſeveral of his friends on board, to intreat his compliance, Nat he u 
He alſo wrote letters to him with his own hand, in which {Went of a 
he frankly declared, that if he would not be perſuaded to id, that 
| came to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expect from him; dinary 
but if he came, that he might entirely diſpoſe of every lf.“ 1 
[ thing in his power. | | fore L 
ion received ſeveral letters at the ſame time from his with e 

wife and ſiſter, who preſſed him to prevail upon Plato to Dion 
make the voyage, and to ſatisfy the impatience of Diony- e conſt 
ſius that he might have no new pretexts againſt him upon nds anc 
that account. Whatever re ugnance Plato had to it, he en uſe. 
could not reſiſt the warm ſollicitations made to him, and Mipartmen 


determined to go to Sicily for the third time, at ſeventy I ithout 
years of age. | 3 ted hir 
His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who kill bi 


flattered themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length 
overthrow the tyranny, and the jay of Dionyſius was in- 


e tyran 
ard bu 


expreſſible. He appointed the apartment of the gardens I owed 
for his lodging, the moſt honourable in the palace, and n of h 
had ſa much confidence in him, that he ſuffered his acceſs WM Archit 
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ato to 


to him at all hours, without being ſearched ; a favour not 
granted to my of his beſt friends. 
After the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was for entering 
into Dion's affair, which he had much at heart, and 
which was the principal motive of his yoyage. But 
Dionyſius put it off at firſt ; to which enſued complaints 
and pom” 6 though not outwardly expreſſed for 
ſome time. Lhe tyrant took great care to conceal his 
ſentiments upon that head, een by all manner 
of honours, and by all poſſible regard and complacency, 
to abate his friendſhip for Dion. Plato diſſembled on his 
ſide, and though extremely ſhocked at ſo notorious a 
breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himſelf. 3 
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| Whilſt they were upon theſe terms, and believed at 
Nobody penetrated their ſecret, Helicon of Cyzicum, one 
bf Plato's particular friends, foretold, that on a certain 


hi 
all 
ee 
hey 


the Whig according to his prediction exactly at the hour, Diony- 


vith {ſus was fo much ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed at it (a proof 
ice, J aat he was no great philoſopher) that he made him a pre- 
ich {Went of a * talent. Ariſtippus jeſting upon that 2 | 
| to id, that he had alſo ſomething very incredible and extra- 
im; {Mrdinary to foretell. Upon being preſſed to explain him- 
mT elf,“ I propheſy, (ſaid he) that it will not be long be- 


his with each other, will be enemies.” 

o to Dionyſius verefied this prediction; for being weary of 
ny- Wc conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all Dion's 
pon nds and effects to be ſold, and applied the money to his 
| he rn uſe. At the fame time he made Plato quit the 


partments in the garden, and gave him another lodging 
ſithout the caſtle in the midſt of his guards, who had long 
Wtcd him, and would have been glad of an opportunity 
d kill him, becauſe he had adviſed Dionyſius to renounce 
e tyranny, to break them, and to live without any other 


and 
ent 


who 


ngth 


; in- {ard but the love of his people. Plato was fenſible that 
dens. owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who reſtrained the 
and wy of his guard . | | | 


cels +0 
not as the principal perſon, and ſpree magiſtrate of Ta- 


ntum, had no ſooner heard of 


ring ſent ambaſſadors with a galley of thirty aars to demand 
and m from Dionyſius, and to remind him, that he came 
But Syracuſe only upon his promiſe, and that of all the 
aints MW thagorean philoſophers, who had engaged for his ſafety ; 
| for at therefore he could not retain him againſt his will, nor 
| his fer any infult to be done to his perſon, without a mani- 
nner 


ſt breach of faith, and abſolutely forfeiting the . 


NC), all honeſt men. . Theſe juſt remonſtrances awakened 
n his ſenſe of ſhame in the tyrant, who at laſt permitted 
us A 


ato to return into Greece. 
8 Philoſophy 


* A thouſand crowns, 


'hilſt 


Bay there would be an eclipſe of the ſun; which happen- 


fore Dionylius and Plato, who ſeem to agree fo well 


Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher, wha 


lato's great danger, than 


9 AA ! r RET, FEE IE EA _— — „ > ow. es I 
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(o) Philoſophy and wiſdom abandoned the palace with 


im. To the converſations, as agreeable as uſeful, to ius; 
that taſte and paſſion for the arts and ſciences, to le Speuſt 
grave and judicious reflections of a profoundly wiſe pol.. exhor 
tician, idle tattle, frivolous amuſements, and a ſtupid in. opene 
dolence, entirely averſe to every thing ſerious or reaſonable, 7 with! 
were ſeen to ſucceed. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, and de-. Syrac 
bauchery, reſumed their empire at the court, and trans- with 
formed it from the ſchool of virtue, which it had been W-unive: 
under Plato, into the real ſtable of Circe- do CO! 

_ W want 

SECT. III. Dion /ets out to deliver 3 Sud merct 
and fortunute ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. Horrid ing. to the 
titude of the Syracuſans. Unparalleled gozdnefs of Dios WK Di 

to them and his moſt cruel enemies. His death. ; 2 

| | ao the ti 

() W 7 HEN Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyſus and 8 

218 threw off all reſerve, and married his ſiſt able! 

Arete, Dion's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends, him! 

So N a treatment was, in a manner, the ſignal of enjoy 
the war. From that moment Dion reſolved to attack N was 
the tyrant with open force, and to revenge himſelf of all Mi entire 

the wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in his powe WR and t. 
to make him change his refolution ; but finding his er- of the 

deavours ineffectual, he foretold the misfortunes he wa emin 

about to occaſion, and declared, that he muſt expect nei; with 
ther aſſiſtance nor relief from him; that as he had been of hi. 
gueſt and companion of Dionyſius, had lodged in his pa WW reſpec 
lace, had joined in the ſame ſacrifices with him, he ſhou ever 
never forget the duties of hoſpitality ; and at the ſame Wn more 
time, not to be wanting to his friendſhip for Dion, tha a life 

he would continue neuter, always ready to diſcharge the his c 
office of a mediator between them, though he ſhould og. liver 
poſe their deſigns, when they tended to the deſtruction 0 mg 

each other. al = 

Whether prudence or gratitude, or the conviction that boldn 
Dion could not juſtifiably undertake to dethrone Dion. Þegar 

| ſius; E tor th 
ber o 

affair. 


all th 


(e) Flut. in Moral. p. 52. (f) A. M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361. Pi 
in Dion, p. 966, 968. * ] 
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14 us; this was Plato's opinion. On the other hand, 
o the Speuſippus, and all the reſt of Dion's friends, perpetually 
poli- exhorted him to go and reſtore the liberty of Sicily, which 
id in. opened its arms to him, and was ready to receive him 
nable, with the utmoſt Joy- This was indeed the diſpoſition of 
d de. Syracuſe, which Speuſippus, during his reſidence there 
trans. with Plato, had ſufficiently experienced. This was the 
been univerſal cry; whilſt they importuned and conjured Dion 
to come thither, deſiring him not to be in pain for the 
Vant of ſhips or troops, but only to embark in the firſt 
aa merchant veſſel he met with, and lend his perſon and name 

'ngra- to the Syracuſans againſt Dionyſus. 

Dion BE Dion did not heſitate any longer upon taking that re- 
E ſolution, which in one reſpect coſt him not a little. From 
che time that Dionyſius had obliged him to quit Syracuſe 

ny ſus and Sicily, he had led in his baniſhment, the moſt agree- 

ter able life it was poſſible to imagine, for a perſon, who like 
1ends, him had contracted a taſte for the delights of ſtudy. He 
nal of enjoyed in peace the converſation of the philoſophers, and 
attack was preſent at their diſputations; ſhining in a manner 
of all WF entirely peculiar to himſelf by the greatneſs of his genius, 
power and the ſolidity of his judgment; going to all the cities 

us en- of the learned Greece; to ſee and converſe with the moſt 

e wa eminent for knowledge and capacity, and to correſpond 

N nei: with the ableſt politicians ; leaving every where the marks 

cn tic of his liberality and magnificence, equally beloved and 

is pa- reſpected by all that knew him; and receiving, where- 
ſhoud ever he came, the higheſt honours, which were rendered 

: ſame I more to his merit than his birth. It was from ſo happy 

1, tha a life that he withdrew himſelf to go to the relief of 

ge the his country which implored his protection, and to de- 

d og. liver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had 

ion d "mg groaned. EL | 

£ o enterpriſe perhaps was ever formed with ſo much 

n tht boldneſs, or Ae with ſo much prudence. Dion 

Diom-· began to raiſe foreign troops privately by proper agents, 


ſius; 


bor the better concealment of his deſign. A great num- 
. P 


ber of conſiderable perſons, and who were at the head of 
affairs, 2 with him. But what is very ſurpriſing, of 
a] thoſe the tyrant had baniſhed, and who were not leſs 


1 than 
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70 : THE HISTORY OF : = 
than a thouſand, only twenty-five accompanied him in WM (7) V 
this expedition, ſo much had fear got the poſſeſſion of them. 2 man 
The ille of Zacynthus was the place of rendezyou, tack a 
where the troops aſſembled to the number of almot MW hundrec 
eight hundred; but all of them courage-proved on gm Wt gazines 
occaſions, excellently diſciplined and robuſt, of an aud. ficient 

City and experience rarely to be found amongſt the mot Was in 
brave and warlike; and, in fine, highly capable of ani. then in 
mating the troops which Dion was in hopes of finding in citadels 
Sicily, and of ſetting them the example of fighting with great 1 
all the valour ſo noble an enterpriſe required. whethe 
But when they were to ſet forwards, and it was kriown MM taining 


that this armament was intended againſt Sicily and Diony- W tered h 


fius, for till then it had not been declared, they were all WM of prin 
in a conſternation, and tepented their having engaged in | ſtronge 
the enterpriſe, which they could not but conceive as the (5) 
effect of extreme raſhneſs and folly, that in the laſt deſpair troops, 
was for putting every thing to the hazard. Dion hal the thi 
occaſion at this time for all his reſolution and eloquence twelve 
to re-animate the troops, and remove their fears. But came! 


after he had ſpoke to them and with an aſſured though muſt! 


modeſt tone, had made them underſtand, that he did not ricane 
lead them in this expedition as ſoldiers, but as officers, | who a 


to put them at the head of the Syracuſans, and all the and ct 
people of Sicily, who had been long prepared for a re- mus, 
volt, their dread and ſadneſs were changed into ſhouts of {MR aroſe, 
Joy, and they deſired nothing ſo much as to proceed on drove 
their voyage. . were 

Dion having prepared a magnificent factifice to be of- Happ 
fered to Apollo, put himſelf at the head of his troops 


completely armed, and in that equipage marched in pro- R (r & 
ceflion to the temple. He afterwards gave a great feaſt "1 
to the whole company, at the end of which, after the u 7 
libations and folemn prayers had been made, there hap- . | are 
pened a ſudden eclipſe of the moon. Dion, who was Wiſe par: 
well verſed in the cauſes of fuch appearances, re-afſured WW'* 2" = 
his ſoldiers, who were at firſt in ſome terror npon that ac- WA 
count. The next day they embarked on board two trad- e pr 


ing veſſels, which were followed by a third not fo large, E TW 
and by two barks of thirty oars. = 3 
Wits 
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m n () Who could have imagined, ſays an hiſtorian, that 
hen, a man with two metchant-veſlels ſhould ever dare to at- 
vos. tack a prince, who had four * hundred ſhips of war, an 
mol hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with ma- 
gren . gazines of arms, and corn in roportion, and treaſures ſuf- 
ud. ficient to pay and maintain them, who, beſides all this, 
mot was in poſſeſſion of one of the greateſt and ſtrongeſt cities 
anj. then in the world, with ports, arſenals, and impregnable 
"ng n citadels, with the additional 1 and ſupport of a 
with great number of potent allies ? e everit will ſhow, 


; whether force and power are adamantine chains for re- 
taining a ſtate in ſubjection, as the elder Dionyſius flat- 
tered himſelf; or if the goodneſs, hutnanity, and juſtice 


Ony- 

re l Jof princes, and the love of ſubjects, are not infinitely 
ed in ſtronger and more indiſſoluble ties. 

; te WW (+5) Dion having put to ſea with his ſmall body of 
ſpair MR troops, was twelve days under fail with little wind, and 
had WT the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, about 


twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuſe. When they 
But came up with that place, the pilot gave notice that they 
ough & mult land directly, that there was reaſon to fear an hur- 
not ricane, and therefore not proper to put to fea. But Dion, 
cers, ho apprehended making his deſcent fo near the enemy, 

the and choſe to land farther off, doubled the cape of Pachy- 
re. nus, which he had no ſooner paſſed, than a furious ftorih 


drove his ſhips to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they 
were in danger of daſhing to pieces againſt the rocks. 
W Happily for them a ſouth wind riſing ſuddenly, contrary 
= (”) Diod. l. xvi. p. 413. () Plut, in Dion. p. 968, 972. Died. 
1. xvi. p. 414, 417. 

i not eaſy to comprebend, and Italy in their dependente: bur 
wy ow the Dionyfii were capable of it is ſtill no eaſy matter to conceive 
entertaining fy great a force by ſea how all this ſhould ſuffice to the enor- 
and lard, their dominions being only mous expences of Dionyffus the Elder, 
part of Sicily, and conſequently of in fating out great fleets, raiſing and 
gat extent, It is true, that the maintaining numerous armies, and 
% 7 22 had been very much erecting magnificent buildings. It 
eric bed by commerce; and that tbaſe were to be wiſhed, that biſtorians 
eo Prinees received great contribu- had given us ſome better lights upon 
en both from the * of Sicily this head, | 
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72 THE HISTORY OF 
to expectation, they unfurled all their fails, and aſier 


| 
having made vows to the gods, they ſtood out to ſea for wed 
Sicily. They ran in this manner four days, and on the in w 
fifth entered the port of Minoa, a ſmall town of Sicily time 
under the Carthaginians ; whoſe commander, Sy nalus, the 
was Dion's particular friend and gueſt. They were per. THE 
fectly well received, and would have ſtaid there ſome time WM who 
to refreſh themſelves, after the rude fatigues they had ſuf. ſelve 
fered ae the ſtorm, if they had not been informel into 
that Dionyſius was abſent, having embarked ſome day; WW they 
before for the coaſt of Italy, attended by fourſcore vel. thou 
ſels. The ſoldiers demanded earneſtly to be led on peop 
againſt the enemy, and Dion, having deſired Synalus to diate 
ſend his . him, when proper, marched dired. WM the c 
ly to Syracule. 3 A 
Nis troops increaſed conſiderably upon his rout, by tte He 
great ae 24 of thoſe who came to join him from al arme 
arts. The news of his arrival being ſoon known a lippu 
yracuſe, Timocrates, who had married Dion's wife, the chap! 
ſiſter of Dionyſius, to whom he had left the command d ſoreis 
the city in his abſence, diſpatched a courier to him ini guarè 
Italy, with advice of Dion's progreſs. But that courie, office 
being almoſt at his journey's end, was fo fatigued wit them 
having run the beſt | "ck of the night, that he found him a ſac; 
ſelf under the neceſſity of ſtopping to take a little {le WW with 
In the mean time, a wolf, attracted by the {ſmell of! the d. 
piece of meat, which he had in his wallet, came to the nithe; 
place, and ran away with both the fleſh and the bag, i Af 
which he had alſo put his difpatches. Dionyſus was NW pcts t 
this means prevented for ſome time from knowing thi being 
Dion was arrived, and then received the news from ot: cles - 
hands. | | : racu/, 
When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs abou 71-1; 
half a league from the city, he ordered his troops to u pcrſo: 
and offered a ſacrifice upon the river fide, addreſſing i the qi 
rayers to the riſing ſun. All who were preſent, {cell Syrac 
Fin with a wreath of flowers upon his head, Which 2:14 t 
wore upon account of the e crowned themſele Ve 


alſo in the ſame manner, as animated with one and 


ſame ſpirit. - He had been joined on his march by at r 
| 
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five thouſand men, and advanced with them towards the 
city. The moſt conſiderable of the inhabitants came out 
in white habits to receive him at the gates. At the ſame 
time the people fell upon the tyrant's friends, and upon 
the ſpies and informers, an accurſed race of wretches, “ 
THE ENEMIES OF THE GODS AND MEN, ſays Plutarch, 
who made it the buſineſs of their lives to diſperſe them- 
ſelves into all parts, to mingle with the citizens, to pry 


after 
for 
u the 
icih 
alus, 
per- 
time 


ſuf. 


med into all their affairs, and to report to the tyrant whatever 
days they ſaid or thought, and often what they neither ſaid nor 
e vel. thought. Theſe were the firſt victims to the fury of the 
2d on people, and were knocked on the head with ſtaves imme- 
lus u diately. Timocrates, not being able to throw himſelf into 
lire. the citadel, rode off on horfeback. Ll 

At that inſtant Dion appearcd within ſight of the walls. 
by tie He marched at the head of his troops magnificently 


m al 


armed, with his brother Megacles on one fide, and Ca- 
"wn a 


lippus the Athenian on the other, both crowned with 


fe, the chaplets of flowers. After him came an hundred of the 
and d foreign ſoldiers, fine troops, whom he had choſen for his 


m into 
OU Tier, 


d with 


guard. The reſt followed in order of battle, with their 


officers at the head of them. The Syracuſans beheld 
them with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, and received them as 


d him a ſacred proceſſion, whom the gods themnſelves regarded 
> fleep, with pleaſure, and who reſtored them their liberty with 
U of 1 the democracy, forty-eight years after they had been ba- 
to ti niched from their city. | 1.2 
bag, i After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trum- 
was ye pets to found, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumult; and ſilence 
ing being made, an hera l proclaimed, that Dion and Mega- 
m OUN 


cles evere come 19 abeliſh the tyranny, and to free the Sy- 
racuſans and all the people of Sicily from the yoke of the 


as aboll tyrant, And being deſirous to harangue the people: in 


to ha pcrſon, he went to the upper part of the city, through 
fling i he quarter called Achradina. Wherever he paſſed, the 
t, ſccu Sy racuſans had ſet out, on both ſides of the ſtreets, tables 
chich nd bowls, and had prepared victims, and as he came 
jemſehe Vol. V. 5 before 
and tk | | TY 


Jy at fe! 
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before their houſes, they threw all ſorts of flowers upon 
him, addreſſing vows and prayers to him as to a god. Such 
was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to 
thoſe who had done the prop any great and ſignal ſervices, 
And can there be any ſervice fo grateful, any gift, ſo valu- 
able, as. that of liberty ? Not far from the citadel, and 
below the place called Pentapylæ, ſtood a ſun-dial upon 
an high pedeſtal, erected by Dionyſius. Dion placed 
himſelf upon it, and in a ſpeech to the people, exhorted 
them to —_— their utmoſt efforts for the recovery and 
preſervation of their liberty. The Syracuſans, tranſ- 
ported with what he ſaid, and to expreſs their gratitude 
and affection, elected him and his brother captain-gene- 
rals with ſupreme authority; and by their conſent, and at 
their entreaty, joined with them twenty of the molt con- 
ſiderable citizens, half of whom were of the number of 
thoſe who had been baniſhed by Dionyſius, and returned 
with Dion. | 
_ Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipulis, he {ct 
the citizens who were priſoners in it at liberty, and fort- 
fied it with ſtrong works. Dionyſus arrived from Italy 
ſeven days after, and entered the citadel by ſea. The 
lame day a great number of carriages brought Dion the 
arms which he had leſt with Synalus. Theſe he diſtri- 
buted amongſt the citizens who were unprovided. All 
the reſt armed and equipped themſelves as well as they 
could, expreſſing the greateſt ardour and ſatisfaction. 
Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion and 
the Syracuſans with propoſals, which ſeemed very advan- 
tageous. The anſwer was, that by way of preliminary, 
he muſt abdicate the tyranny ; to which Dionyſius did 
not ſeem averſe. From thence he came to interviews 
and-conferences ; which were only feints to gain time, 
and:abate;the ardour of the Syracuſans by the hope of an 
accommodation. Accordingly having made the deputies, 
who were ſent to treat with him, priſoners, he ſuddenly 
attacked, with a great 8 of his troops, the wall with 
which the Syracuſans had ſurrounded the citadel, and 


made ſeveral breaches in it. So warm and unexpected 
c | . | an 


an al 
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them 
he th 
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E javclins, he was at length beat down. 


one from Dionyſius himſelf, 
W be read in a full allembly. That of Dionyſius was 
W couched in the form of a requeſt and juſtification, inter- 
mixed however with the molt terrible menaces againſt 
W the perſons. who were deareſt to Dion; his ſiſter, wife, 
Þ# It was written with an art and addreſs exceed» 
ash) proper to render Dion ſuſpected. Dionyſius puts 
| him in mind of the ardour and zeal, he had formerly ex- 


and fon. 
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an aſſault, put Dion's ſoldiers into great confuſion, who 


immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to ſtop 
them, and believing example more prevalent than words, 
he threw himſelf fiercely into the midſt of the enemy, 
where he ſtood their charge with intrepid courage, and 
killed great numbers of them. He received a wound in 
the hand from a ſpear ; his arms was ſcarce proof againft 
the great number of darts thrown at him, and his thield 
being pierced through in many places with ſpears and 


mediately brought him off from the enemy. He left 
Timonides to command them, and getting on horſeback, 
rode through the whole city, ſtopped the flight of the 
dyracuſans, and taking the foreign ſoldiers, whom he had 
left to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led them on 
treth againſt Dionyſius's troops, who were already fatigued 


| and entirely difcouraged by fo vigorous and unexpected 


a reſiſtance, It was now no longer a battle but a purſuit. 
A great number of the tyrant's troops were killed on the 


tus victory was ſignal and glorious. The Syracuſans to 


reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave each of them 
a conſiderable ſum of money; and thoſe ſoldiers, to honour 
Dion, preſented him with a crown of gold. 


Soon after came heralds from Dionyſius, with ſeveral 
letters for Dion from the women of his family, and with 


relſed, for the ſupport of the tyranny. He exhorts him 


0 ve underſtood, not to abolith it entirely; but to pre- 


l Eve it for himſelf, He adviſes him not to give the peo- 
„ their liberty, who 


were far from affecting him at 
E 2 heart; 


His ſoldiers im- 


- and the reſt eſcaped with difficulty into the citadel]. 


Dion ordered them all to 


it a diſtance, and with ſome obſcurity, though eaſy enough 
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eene 
gener 


heart; nor to abandon his own ſafety, and that of his ont 
ſriends and relations, to the capricious humour of a violent | deprit 
and inconſtant multitude. | red a0 
) The reading of this letter had the effect Dionyſus WT for hi 
ropoſed from it. The Syracuſans, without regard io condi 
Pion's goodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of his ſoul in wherd 
forgetting his deareſt intereſts, and the ties of nature o ting. 
reſtore them their liberty, took umbrage at his too tie p 
great authority, and conceived injurious ſuſpicions of him. admit 
The arrival of Heraclides confirmed them in their ſenti- He 
ments, and determined them to act accordingly. He better 
Was one of the baniſhed perſons, a good ſoldier, and well outwe 
known amongſt the troops, from having been in conſide- his o 
rable commands under the tyrant, very bold and ambitious, : prom} 
and a ſecret enemy of Dion's, between whom and him. devot! 
{elf there had been ſome difference in Peloponneſus. He him p 
came to Syarcuſe with ſeven gallies of three benches af bals, 
Cars, and three other veſſels, not to join Dion, but in the WM his de 
reſolution to march with his own forces againſt the tyrant, ¶ that I 
whom he found reduced to ſhut himſelf vp in the cita- ¶ accuſe 
del. His firſt endeavour was to ingratiate himſelf with WR ſatisfy 
the people; for which an open and inſinuating behaviour to any 
made him very fit, whilſt Dion's auſtere gravity was of. reproa 
fenſive to the multitude; eſpecially as they were become the fa 
more haughty and untractable from the laſt victory, and BF citizer 
expected to be treated like a popular ſtate, even before Phi 
they could call themſelves a feee people; that is to ſay, MW gallies 
in the full ſenſe of the Greek terms, they were for being ſent tc 
uſed with complaiſance, flattery, regard, and a defference Mit, anc 
to all their caprictous humours. be per: 
What gratitude could be expected from a people, that his lit 
conſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices ? The which 
Syracuſans formed an aſſembly immediately upon their The $ 
own accord, and choſe Heraclides admiral. Dion came alive, 
unexpectedly thither, and complained highly of ſuch of rec 
proceeding; as the charge conferred upon Heraclides, lands 
was an abridgement of his office; that he was no longer iſdvant: 


| 5 generaliſſimo, 
() Flut. in Dion. p. 972, 975. Diod. I. xvi. p. 419, 422. 
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generaliſſimo, if another commanded at ſea. "Thoſe re- 
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" his monſtrances obliged the Syracuſans, againſt their will, to 
lent deprive Heraclides of the office they had fo lately confer- 
red upon him. When the aſſembly broke up, Dion ſent 
vis for him, and after ſome gentle reprimands for his ſtrange 
d to conduct with regard to him in fo delicate a conjuncture, 
ul in WT wherein the leaſt diviſion amongſt them might ruin every 
re to {WT thing, he ſummoned a new aſſembly himſelf, and, in 
too ie preſence of the whole people, appointed Heraclides 
him. aviniral, and gave him a guard, as he had himſelf. 
ent. He thought by the force of kind offices to get the 
He better of his rival's ill-will, who, in his expreſſions and 
well : outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, confeſſed 
\ide- his obligations to him, and obeyed his orders with a 
ious, promptitude and punctuality, which expreſſed an entire 


him- WE devotion to his ſervice, and a deſire of occaſtons to do 


He him pleaſure. But underhand, by his intrigues and ca- 
es af bals, he influenced the people againſt him, and oppoſed 
n the his deſigns in every thing. If Dion gave his conſent 
rant, WT that Dionyſius ſhould quit the citadel by treaty, he was 

cita- ¶ accuſed of favouring, and intending to ſave him: if, to 
with ſatisfy them, he continued the ſiege without hearkening 
wiou to any propoſals of accomodation, they did not fail to 
as of. We reproach him with the deſire of protracting the war, for 
come the fake of continuing in command, and to keep the 
„and citizens in awe and * 
befor e Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief with ſeverat 
o ſay, N eallies, . been defeated and put to death, Dionyſius 


being 


W {cnt to offer Dion the citadel with the arms and troops in 
erence 


; it, and money to pay them fer five months, if he might 
be permitted by a treaty to retire into Italy for the reſt of 


„ that his life, and be allowed the revenue of certain lands, 

The which he mentioned, in the neighbourhood of Syracuſe. 
| their The Syracuſans, who were in hopes of taking Dionyſius 
came alive, rejected thoſe propofals; and Dionyſius, deſpairing 
fuch of reconciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the 
clides, lands of his eldeſt fon Apollocrates, and taking the 
longet 


lrantage of a favourable wind, embarked for (2) Italy 
iſſimo, if E. : With 


| » ( A. N. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360, 
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with his treaſures and effects of the greateſt value, and 
ſuch of his friends as were deareſt to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the gallies, was very 
much blamed for having ſuffered him to eſcape by his 
negligence. To regain the people's favour, he propoſed 
a new diſtribution of lands, inſinuating, that as liberty 
was founded in equality, ſo poverty was the principle of 
ſervitude. Upon Dion's oppoling this motion, Heraclides 
perſuaded the people to reduce the pay of the foreign 
troops, who amounted to three thouſand men, to declare 
a new diviſion of land, to appoint new generals, and de- 
liver themſelves in good time from Dion's inſupportable 
ſeverity. The Syracufans agreed, and nominated twenty. 
five new officers, Heraclides being one of the number. 
At the ſame time they ſent privately to ſolicit the 
foreign ſoldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with them, 
promiſing to give them a thare in the government as 
natives and citizens. Thoſe generous troops received 
the offer with diſdain; and then placing Dion in the 
center of them, with a fidelity and affection of which 
there are few examples, they made their bodies and their 
arms a rampart for him, and carried him out of the city 
without doing the leaſt violence to any body, but warmly 
reproaching all they met with ingratitude and perfidy. 
The Syracuſans, who contemned their ſmall number, 
and attributed their moderation to fear and want of cou- 
rage, began to attack them, not doubting but they ſhould 
defeat, and put them all to the ſword, before they got 
out of the city. | 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſity of either fighting the 
citizens, or periſhing with his troops, held out his hands 
to the Syracuſans, imploring them in the moſt tender 
and affectionate manner to deſiſt, and pointing to the ci- 
tade] full of enemies, who faw all that aſſed with the 
utmoſt joy. But finding them- deaf and inſenſible to all 
his remonſtrances, he commanded his ſoldiers to march 
in cloſe order without attacking; which they obeyed, 
contenting themſelves with making a great noiſe with 
their arms, and raiſing great cries, as if they were going 
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troops towards the country of the Leontines. 
culed by the women of the city, were deſirous to retrieve 
BY thcir honour, and made their troops take arms, and re- 
turn to the purſuit of Dion. They came up with him 


carneſt to repel their infuſts, and had made his troops 


| with terror, and taking to their heels in a more ſhameful 


| honour and eſtecm. They alſo made preſents to his 


2 nl 
2232 3 


5 ceeding on a ſudden to famine, Nypſius landed his troops, 
and ſummoned an alſembly, wherein he made a ſpeech 


(determined them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, 
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to fall upon the Syracuſans. The latter were diſmayed 
with thoſe appearances, and ran away in every {treet 
without being purſued. Dion haſtened the march of his 


The officers of the Syracuſans, laughed at and ridi- 


at the paſs of a river, and made their horſe advance to 
(kirmiſh. But when oy {aw that Dion was reſolved in 


face about with great indignation, they were again ſeiſed 


manner than before, made all the haſte they could to re- 
gain the city. | 
(x) The Leontines received Dion with great marks of 


ſoldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some days 
after which they ſent ambaſſadors to demand juſlice for 
the ill treatment of thoſe troops to the Syracuſans, who 
on their ſide ſent deputies to complain of Dion. Syra- 
cuſe was intoxicated with inconſiderate joy and inſolent 
proſperity, which entirely baniſhed W180 and judge- 
ment. 

Every thing conſpired to ſwell and inflame their pride. 
The citadel was ſo much reduced by famine, that the 
ſoldiers of Dionyſius, after having ſuffered very much 
reſolved at laſt to ſurrender it. They ſent in the night 
to make that propoſal, and were to perform conditions 
the next morning. But at day-break, whilſt they were 
preparing to execute the treaty, Nypſius, an able and 
valiant general, whom Dionyſius had ſent from Italy 
with corn and money to the beſieged, appeared with 
his gallies, and anchored near Arethuſa. Plenty ſuc- 


to the ſoldiers ſuitable to the preſent conjuncture, which 


355 that 
(x) Plut. p. 975, 981. Diod. p. 422, 423. 
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that was upon the point of ſurrendering, was relieved in = As 
this manner, contrary to all expectation. | Dion 
The Syracuſans at the ſame time haſtened on board rable 
their gallies, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They ſunk Some 
ſome of their ſhips, took others, and purſued the reſt to ſoldie 
the ſhore. But this very victory was the occaſion of rounc 
their ruin. Abandoned to their own diſcretion, without and p 
either leader of authority to command them or counſel, ſe had h 
the officers as well as ſoldiers gave themſelves up to re- 0 ſa 
joicing, feaſting, drinking, debauchery, and every kind hic 
of looſe exceſs. Nypſius knew well how to take advan- . thithe 
tage of this general infatuation. He attacked the wall We dept 
that encloſed the citadel, of which having made himſef Wy Litre 
maſter, he demoliſhed it in ſeveral places, and permitted is the 
his ſoldiers to enter and plunder the city. All things WR © tre 
were in the utmoſt confuſion. Here, the citizens, half th: 
aſleep, had their throats cut; their houſes were plundered, . na 
wulit the women and children were driven of into the : « de 
citadel, without regard to their tears, cries, and lamen- 3 11 
tations. hol. 
There was but one man, who could remedy this ; lad ar 
misfortune, and preſerve the city. This was in every peak 
body's thoughts, but no one had courage enough to pro- toreit 
poſe it; ſo much aſhamed were they of the ungenerous Epre 
manner in which they had driven him out. As the 2 havin 
danger increaſed every moment, and already approached i theſe 
the quarter Achradina, in the height of their extremity Ml * all 
and deſpair, a voice was heard from the horſe and allies, . lib 
which ſaid, That it was abſolutely neceſſary to recall Dim 2 
and the Peloponneſian troops from 1 country of mm _ 
Leontines. As ſoon as any body had courage enough t0 „ 
utter thoſe words, they were the general cry of the * 
Syracuſans, who with tears of joy and grief made praycrs Wi che 
to the gods, that they would bring him back to them. "Ox 
The hope alone of ſeeing him again, gave them neu * fo 
courage, and enabled them to make head againſt the N ful 
enemy. The deputies ſet out immediately with full : Sy 
ſpeed, and arrived at the city of Levatium late in ths 2 4 


evening. 


As 
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As ſoon as they alighted, they threw themſelves at 


& Dion's feet, bathed in their tears, and related the deplo- 
ard rable extremity to which the Syracuſans were reduced; 
"nk Some of the Leontines, and ſeveral of the Peloponneſian 
e M8 ſoldiers, who had ſeen them arrive, were already got 


round Dion, and conceived rightly, from their emotion 
and proſtrate behaviour, that ſomething very extraordinary 
had happened. Dion had no ſooner heard what they had 
to ſay, than he carried. them with him to the afſembly, 
@ which formed itſelf immediately; for the people ran 
thither with abundance of eagerneſs. The two principal 
E deputies explained in a few words the greatneſs of their 


1 of 
hout 
nſel, 
) fe- 
kind 


Van- 


_ A eiltreſs, and « implored the foreign troops to haſten to 
ittes : the relief of the Syracuſans, and to forget the ilt 
ines treatment they had received; and the rather, becauſe 
hat that unfortunate people had already paid a ſeverer pe- 
er, 1 nalty for it, than the moſt injured amongſt them would | 
the © delire to impoſe.“ 2 1 
nen The deputies having finiſhed their diſcourſe, the 


whole theatre, where the aſſembly was held, continued 
ſad and filent.. Dion. roſe; but as ſoon as he began to 
& ſpeak, a torrent of tears ſuppreſſed his utterance. The 
foreign ſoldiers called out to him to take courage, and 
expreſſed a generous.compatlion of his grief At length, 
having recovered. himſelf a little, he ſpoke to» them in 
W theſe terms: Men. of Peloponneſus, and you our 
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. « allies, I have aſſembled you here, that you might de- 
3 W © liberate upon what regards yourſelves; as for my part, 
illies, bY. P G . . ; * 

Din I mult not deliberate upen any thing when: Syracuſe 


is in danger. If F cannot preſerve it, BE go to periſh. 
with it, and; to bury myſeit in its ruins. But for you; 
« if you are reſolved to aſſiſt us once more; us, who are 
Wy ©© the moſt imprudent and: unfortunate of. mankind';. 
come andi relieve the city of Syracuſe,, from. hencce- 
forth the work of. your hands. IH not, andithe juſt: 


the 
Zh 10 
f the 
ayers 
hem. 


=Y 
- 


new . ; f a | 
+ the ſubjects of complaint, which. you have againſt. the 
\ full = Syracuſans, determine you to+abandon them in their: 
1 the ! preſent condition, and to ſuffer them to-periſh; may 


vou receive from the immortal gods, the reward you 


As E 5, ment. 
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« merit for the affection and hdelity which you hare 
„ hitherto expreſſed for me. For the reit, I have only 

to deſire, that you will keep Dion in your remetn- 
brance, who did not abandon you when unworthil 
treated by his country, nor his country, when fallen 
« into misfortunes.” 

He had no ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, when the foreign 
ſoldiers roſe up with loud cries, and intreated him to 
lead them on that moment to the relief of Syracuſe. The 
deputies, tranſported with joy, ſaluted and embraced 
them, praying the gods to beſtow upon Dion and them 
all kind of happineſs and proſperity. When the tumult 
was appealed, Dion ordered them to prepare for the 
march, and as ſoon as they had ſupped, to return with their 
arms to the ſame place, being . to ſet out the 
ſame night, and fly to the relief of his country. 

In the mean time at Syracuſe, the officers of Diony- 
ſius, after having done all the miſchief they could to the 
city, retired at night into the citadel with the loſs of ſome 
of their ſoldiers. This ſhort reſpite gave the ſeditious 
orators new courage, who, flattering themſelves that the 
enemy would lie ſtill after what they had done, exhorted 
the Syracuſans to think no further of Dion, not to receive 
him if he came to their relief with his foreign troops, nor 
to yield to them in courage, but to defend their city and 
liberty with their own arms and valour. New deputies 
were inſtantly diſpatched from the general-officers to pre- 
vent his coming, and from the principal. citizens and his 
friends, to defire him to haſten his march; which diffe- 
rence of ſentiments, and contrariety of advices, occaſioned 
his marching ſlowly, and by ſmall journeys. 

When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſeiled 
the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the 
ſame inſtant, Nyptius, well appriſed of all that palled 
in Syracuſe, made a ſally from the citadel with a greater 
body of troops, and more determinate than before. They 
demoliſhed the wall that encloſed them entirely, and en- 
tered the city, which they plundered. Nothing but 
#taughter and blood was ſcen every where. Nor Fo: 
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hare they ſtop for the pillage, but ſeemed to have no other 
only view, than to ruin and deſtroy all before them. One 
enn- would have thought, the ſon of Dionyſius, whom his 
thily father had left in the citadel, being reduced to deſpair, 


allen and prompted by an exceſs of hatred for the Syracufans, 
was determined to bury the tyranny in the ruins of the 


eipn city. To prevent Dion's relief of it they had recourſe to 


n to fire, the ſwifteſt of deſtructions, burning, with torches, 
The and lighted ſtraw, all places within their power, and 
raced darting combuſtibles againſt the reſt. The Syracuſans, 
them who fled to avoid the flames, were butchered in the ſtreets, 
mult and thoſe, who to ſhun the all-murdering ſword retired 
the into the houſes, were driven out of them again by the 
their encroaching fire; for there were abundance of houſes 
t the WW burning, and many that fell upon the people in the 
ſtreets. | | 1 
iony. WE Theſe very flames opened the city for Dion, by 
o the obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates 
ſome thut againſt him. Courters after couriers were diſpatched 
itious WY to halten his march. Heraclides himſelf, his moſt 
t the declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, and 
ortcd BR afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to conjure him to ad- 
ceive vance with the utmoſt ſpeed, there being no body beſides 


E himſelf to make head againſt the enemy, he being wound- 
ed, and the city almolt entirely ruined and reduced to 


„ NOT 


v and 


duties aſhes. | | | 

) Pre- Dion received this news, when he was about ſixty 
1 his * ſtadia from the gates. His ſoldiers upon that occaſion! 
diffe- marched with the utmoſt diligence, and with ſo good a 


Toned will, that it was not long before he arrived at the walls of 


the city. He there detached his light-armed troops againſt 


ſeiſed the enemy, to re-animate the Syracuſans by the ſight of 
t the them. He then drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and 
palled the citizens, who came running to join him on all ſides. , 
reater He divided them into ſmall partics, of greater depth than 
They tront, and put different officers at the head of them, that 


id en- 

but 
: did 
they 


ticy might be capable of attacking in ſeveral places at 
E 6 once, 


7 / 
* JT or three leagues, 
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once, and appear ſtronger and more formidable to the 
enemy. | 2 
After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed to the 
gods, he marched acroſs the city againſt the enemy. In 
every ſtreet as he paſſed, he was welcomed with acclama- 
tions, cries of joy, and ſongs of victory, mingled with 
the prayers and bleſſings of all the Syracuſans; who 
called Dion their preſerver and their god, and his ſoldiers 
their brothers and fellow-citizens. At that inſtant, there. 
was not a ſingle man in the city ſo fond of life, as not to 
be much more in pain for Dion's ſafety than his own, 
and not to fear much more for him than for all the reſt 
together, ſeeing him march foremoſt to ſo great a danger 
over blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the ſtreets 
and publick places were univerſally covered. 
On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no [cſs 
terrible : for they were animated by rage and deſpair, 
and were poſted in line of battle behind the ruins of the 
wall they had thrown down, which made the approach 
very difficult and dangerous. They were under the 
neceſſity of defending the citadel, which was their ſafety 
and retreat, and urſt not remove from it, leſt tbeir com- 
munication ſhould be cut off. But what was moſt 
capable of diſordering and diſcouraging Dion's ſoldiers, 
and made their march very painfnl and difficult, was the 
fire. For wherever they turned themſelves, they marched 
by the light of the houies in flames, and were obliged to 
go over ruins in the midſt of fires; expoſing themſelves 
to being cruſhed in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and 
roofs of houſes, which tottered half conſumed by the 
flames, and under the neceſſity of keeping their ranks,. 
whilſt they opened their way through frightful clouds of 
ſmoke, mingled with duſt. | 
When they had joined the enemy, only a very ſmall 
rumber on each ſide where capable of coming to blows, 
ſrom the want of room, and the uneavenneſs of the 
ground. But at length, Dion's ſoldiers, encouraged and 
ſupported by the cries and ardour of the Syracuſans, 
charged the enemy with ſuch redoubled vigour, that the 
- es | troops 


troops of Nypſius gave way. The greateſt part of them 
eſcaped into the citadel, which was very near; and thoſe 
who remained without, being broken, were cut to pieces 
in the purſuit by the foreign troops. | 
The time would not admit their making immediate 
1 for their victory, in the manner ſo great an ex- 


the preſervation of their houſes, and to paſs the whole 


not effect without great difficulty. 
At the return of day, none of the ſeditious orators durſt 
ſtay in the city, but all fled ſelf- condemned, to avoid the 
uniſhment due to their crimes. Only Heraclides and 
heodotus came to Dion, and put themſelves into his 
hands, confeſſing their injurious treatment of him, and 
conjuring him not to imitate their ill conduct: that it be- 
came Dion, ſuperior as he was 1n all other reſpects to the 
reſt of mankind, to ſhow himſelf as much fo in that great- 
neſs of ſoul, which could conquer reſentment and revenge, 
and forgive the ungrateful, who owned themſelves un- 
worthy of his pardon. 


their vile and malignant diſpoſition ; but to abandon He- 
raclides to the ſoldiers, and in fo doing, exterminate from 
the ſtate that ſpirit of ſedition and intrigue; a diſtemper 
that has really ſomething of madneſs in it, and is no 
to be feared from its pernicious conſequences, than tyran- 
ny itfelf. But Dion, to appeaſe them, ſaid, „That 
is 


14 


he had paſſed much time in the academy, in learning 
to ſubdue anger, envy, and all the jarring paſſions of 
the mind: that the ſign of having conquered them is 
not kindneſs and affability te friends and perſons of 


«6 
40 


jured us, and in being always ready te forgive them: 


Heraclides in power and ability, as in wiſdom and 
| juſtice; 
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ploit de erved; the Syracuſans being obliged to apply to 


night in extinguiſhing the fire; which however they did 


Heraclides and Theodotus having made theſe ſupplica- 
tions, Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare men of 


eſs 


other captains 8 made the means of conquering 
„their enemies their ſole application; that for his part 


merit; but treating thoſe with humanity who have in- 


that he did not deſire ſo much to appear fuperior to 
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Cc juſtice ; for in that, true and eſſential ſuperiority con- 
« fiſts. That if Heraclides be wicked, invidious, and 
&« perfidious, muſt Dion contaminate and diſhonour him- 
« ſelf with low reſentment ? It is true, according to hu- 
« man laws, there ſeems to be leſs injuſtice in revenging 
« an injury, than committing it; but if we conſult na- 
„ ture, we ſhall find both the one and the other to have 
« their riſe in the ſame weakneſs of mind. Beſides, 
„ there is no diſpoſition ſo obdurate and ſavage, but 
« may be vanquithed by the force of kind uſage and 
« obligations.” . Dion upon theſe maxims pardoned 
Heraclides. 

His next application was to incloſe the citadel with a 
new work, and he ordered each of the Syracuſans to go out 
and cut a large ſtake. In the night, he ſet his ſoldiers to 
Work, whillt the Syracuſans took their reſt. He ſur— 
rounded the citadel in this manner with-a ſtrong paliſade, 
before it was perceived; ſo that in the morning, the 
greatneſs of the work, and the ſuddenneſs of the execution 
were matter of admiration for all the world, as well the 
enemy, as the citizens. | ; : 

Having finiſhed this paliſade, he buried the dead; and 
diſmiſſing the priſoners taken from the enemy, he ſum- 
moned an aſſembly. Heraclides propoſed in it, that 
Dion ſhould be elected generaliſſimo with ſupreme autho- 
rity by ſea and land. All the people of. worth, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the citizens, were pleafed with 
the propoſal, and deſired it might have the authority ot 
the aſſembly. But the mariners and artiſans, who were 
ſorry that Heraclides ſhould loſe the office of admiral; 
and convinced, that although he were little eſtimable in 
all other reſpects, he would at leaſt be more for the peo: 

le than Dion, they oppoſed it with, all their power. 
Dion, to avoid diſturbance and confuſion, did not inſiſt 
upon that point, and acquieſced that Heraclides ſhould 
continue to command in chief at fea. But his oppoling 
the diſtribution of lands and houſes, which they were 
earneſt for having take place, and his cancelling and an- 
| * nulling 
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n- nulling whatever had been decreed upon that head, em- 
nd broiled him with them irretrievably. _ 

n- Heraclides, taking advantage of a diſpoſition ſo favour- 
u- able to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals and in- 
ne trigues; as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make 
a- WW himſelf maſter of Syracule, and to ſhut the gates upon his 
ve rival: but it proved unſucceſsful. A Spartan, who had 
es, been ſent to the aid of Syracuſe, negotiated a new accom- 
ut modation between Heraclides and Dion, under the ſtrict- 
nd eſt oaths, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of obedience on the 
ed fide of the former; weak ties to a man void of faith and 

E probity. | 3 : 

ha The Syracuſans, having diſmiſſed their ſea-forces who 
out were become unneceſſary, applied ſolely to the ſiege of 
to the citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been thrown 
Ur- down. As no relief came to the beſieged, and bread 
ide, began to fall ſhort with them, the ſoldiers grew muti- 
the nous, and would obſerve no diſcipline. The fon of 
ion Dionyſius, finding himſelf without hope or reſource, 
the capitulated with Dion to ſurrender the citadel, with all 


the arms and munitions of war. He carricd his mother 


and and liſters away with him, filled five gallies with his peo- 
um- ple and effects, and went to his father; for Dion gave 
that him entire liberty to retire unmoleſted. It is eaſy to con- 
tho- ceive the joy of the city upon his departure. Women, 


| the children, old people, all were paſhonately fond of gratify- 


with ing their eyes from the port with ſo agreeable a ſpectacle, 
y of and to ſolemnize the joyful day, on which, after ſo many 
were years ſervitude, the ſun aroſe for the firſt time upon the 
ral; Syracuſan liberty. | 8 

le in Apollocrates having ſet ſail, and Dion begun his march 
peo; to enter the citadel, the princeſſes, who were there, did 
wer. not ſtay till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the 
inſiſt gates. Ariſtomache led the ſon of Dion; after whom 


came Arete, his wife, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and full of tears. Dion embraced his ſiſter firſt, 


were and afterwards his fon. Ariſtomache then preſenting Arete 
d an- to him, ſpoke thus: «© The tears you ſee her ſhed, the 
Illing ** $hame ex preſſed in her looks, at the time your preſence 


„ reſtores 
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e reſtores us life and joy, her ſilence itſelf, and her con- 
« fuſion ſufficiently denote the grief ſhe ſuffers at the 
« ſight of an huſband, to whom another has been ſub- 
«« ſtituted contrary to her will, but who alone has always 
«« poſſeſſed her heart. Shall ſhe ſalute you as her uncle, 


only a 
the rel 
: view, 
people 


«« ſhall ſhe embrace you as her huſband?” Ariſtomache WW A g 
having ſpoke in this manner, Dion, with his face bathed and pA 
in tears, tenderly embraced his wife; to whom he gave ſenſee 
his ſon, and ſent them home to his houſe; becauſe he WW Th, 


thought proper to leave the citadel to the diſcretion of the 
Syracuſans, as an evidence of their liberty. 

For himſelf, after having rewarded with a magnificence 
truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to his ſucceſs, 
according to their rank and merit, at the height of glory 
and happineſs, and the object not only of Sicily, but of 
Carthage and all Greece, who eſteemed him the wiſeſt 


Jas Die 
follow. 
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Dion: 


and moſt fortunate captain that ever lived, he conſtantly We (y) 
retained his original ſimplicity; as modeſt and plain in his of min, 
garb, equipage, and table, as if he had lived in the aca- filled h 


q 
ed 


demy with Plato, and not with le bred in armies, ¶ phanto 
with officers and ſoldiers, who often breathe nothing but in her 
leaſures and magnificence. Accordingly, at the time N ſuecpi. 
ato wrote to him, That the eyes of all mankind were ¶ ſor - 
upon him alone; little affected with that general admira- M roof of 
tion, his thoughts were always intent upon the academy, 2 MY 


that ſchool of wiſdom and virtue, where exploits and ſuc- 
ceſſes were not judged from the external ſplendor and 
noiſe, with: which they are attended, but from the wile 
and moderate uſe of them. 
Dion deſigned to eſtabliſh a form of government in. 


tunes. 

En Ath 
mate f 
Wand wi 
nd un 


Syracuſe,, compoſed of the Spartan and Cretan, but Mimſelf 
wherein the Ariſtocratical was always to prevail, and to H houghit 
decide important affairs by the authority, Which, according ll rega 
to his. plan, was to be veſted in a council of elders. Hera- nd cor 
clides again oppoſed him in this ſcheme, ſtill turbulent cle to h 
and ſeditious according to cuſtom, and ſolely intent upon hem, 
gaining the people by flattery, careſſes, and other popular nd wit 


arts. One. day, when. Dion ſent for him to the council. Mover tl 
he anſwered, that he would not came; and that, being 
ly 


only a private perſon, he ſhould be in the aſſembly with 


ne the reſt of the citizens, whenever it was ſummoned. His 
b- view, in ſuch behaviour, was to make his court to the 
ys people, and to render Dion odious; who, weary of his 
. repeated inſults, permitted thoſe to kill him, he had for- 
che 


and diſpatched him. We ſhall ſee preſently Dion's own 
E ſenſe of this action. 


he © The Syracuſans were highly afflicted for his death but 
the as Dion ſolemnized his funeral with great magnificence, 
followed his body in perſon at the head of his whole army, 
nce and afterwards harangued the people upon the occaſion, 
els, they were appeaſed, and forgave him the* murder; con- 
ory WW vinced, that it was impoſſible for the city ever to be free 
| of from commotiens and ſedition, whilſt Heraclides and 
ſit Dion governed together. - | 
) After that murder Dion never knew joy, or peace 
his of mind. An hideous ſpectre, which he ſaw in the night, 


ca- ? filled him with trouble, terrour, and melancholy. The 
nes, phantom ſeemed a woman of enormous ſtature, who, 

. in her attire, air, and haggard looks, reſembled a fury 
ime 8 his houſe with violence. His ſon's death, who 
F for ſome unknown ry had thrown himſelf from the 
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lira- ; oof of an houſe, paſſed for the accomplithment of that 
my {ominous apparition, and was the prelude to his misfor- 
juc- tunes. Callippus gave the laſt hand to them. He was 


Wan Athenian, with whom Dion had contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip, whilſt he lodged at his houſe at Athens, 
Band with whom he lived ever after with entire freedom 
ud unbounded confidence. Callippus, having given 
imſelf up to his ambitious views, and entertained 
Wb oughts'of — himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, threw off 


nd contrived to get rid of Dion, who was the ſole obſta- 


nent le to his deſigns. Notwithſtanding his care to conceal 
mol hem, they got air, and came to the ears of Dion's ſiſter 
lat 


over the truth by a very {tri&t enquiry. To prevent its 
8 5 effects, 
(O) Plut. p. 981, 983. Diod p. 432, 
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merly prevented. They accordingly went to his houſe 


regard for the facred ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 


. and wife, who loft no time, and ſpared no pains, to diſ- 
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effects, he went to them with tears in his eyes, and the 
appearance of being inconſolable, that any body ſhould 
ſuſpect him of ſuch a crime, or think him capable of ſo 
black a deſign. They inſiſted upon his taking the great 
oath, as it was called. The perſon who ſwore it, was 
wrapped in the purple mantle of the goddeſs Proſerpine, 


and holding a lighted torch in his hand, pronounced in the 
temple the moſt dreadful execrations againſt himſelf it 5 


pothible to imagine. 


The oath coſt him nothing, but did not convince the 
princeſſes. They daily received new intimations of his 
guilt from ſeveral hands, as did Dion himſelf, who 
friends in general perſuaded him to prevent Callippus's 
crime by a juſt and ſudden puniſhment. But he never 
could reſolve upon it. The death of Heraclides, which 
he looked upon as an horrible blot in his reputation and 
virtue, was perpetually preſent to his troubled imagina- 

tion, and rencwed by cuntinual terrours his grief and re- 

pentance. Tormented night and day by that cruel re- 
membrance, he profeſſed that he had rather die a thouſand 
Ent his throat himſelf to whoever would 

kill him, than to live under the neceſſity of continual 
ee al not only againſt his enemies, but the beſt of 


deaths, and pre 


is friends. 


Callippus ill deſerved that name. He haſtened the 
execution of his crime, and cauſed Dion to be aſſaſſinated 
in his own houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who were 
entirely devoted to his intereſt. The ſiſter and wife of 
that prince were put into priſon, where the latter wa 
delivered of a ſon, which ſhe reſolved to nurſe therc 


herſelf. 


(z) After this murder, Callippus was for ſome time 
in a ſplendid condition, having made himſelf maſter af 
Syracuſe by the means of the troops, who were entirelj 
devoted to his ſervice in effect of the gifts he beſtowed 
upon them. The Pagans believed, that the divinity 
_ ought to puniſh great crimes in a ſudden and extraord- 
nary manner in this life: and Plutarch obſerves, 1 1 
| : uccch 


(Zz) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358, 
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the Wſucceſs of Callippus occaſioned very great complaints 
wid {MWagainſt the gods, as ſuffering calmly and without indigna- 
% ton, the vileſt of men, to raiſe himſelf to ſo exalted a 


reat 
Was 


fortune by ſo deteſtable and impious a method. But Pro- 
vidence was not long without juſtifying itſelf, for Callip- 
pus ſoon ſuffered the puniſhment of his guilt. Having 


ine, l N 
the marched with his troops to take Catanea, Syracuſe re- 
it is NNolted againſt him, and threw off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. 


Ile afterwards attacked Meſſina, where he loſt abundance 


the Mo! men, and 2 range the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who 
* his ad murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive 
hole him, but all deteſting him as the moſt execrable of 


dvretches, he retired to Rhegium, where, after having 
Jed for ſome time a miſerable life, he was killed by Lep- 
inus and Polyperchon, and, it was ſaid, with the ſame 
Jagger with which Dion had been aflaſlinated. 

Hiltory has few examples of ſo diſtin an attention of 
Providence to punifh great crimes, ſuch as murder, per- 


pus's 
ever 
hich 
and 
gina- 


d re- 


re- dy, treaſon, either in the authors of thoſe crimes them- 
"ſand {elves who commanded or executed them, or in the 
vould ccomplices any way concerned in them. The divine 
nua Huſtice evidences itſelf from time to time in this manner, 
eſt of Y prove that it is not unconcerned and inattentive; and 


Jo prevent the inundation of crimes, which an entire im- 
d the 
nated 
were 
ife of 
Was 
there 


ſelf by remarkable chaſtiſements in this world, to inti- 


Por guilt in the next. 

As for Ariſtomache and Arete, as ſoon as they came 
ut of priſon, Icetes of Syracuſe, one of Dion's friends, 
ceived them into his houſe, and treated them at firſt 


time ith an attention, fidelity, and generoſity of the moſt 
ter of Pemplary kind had he perſevered: but complying at laſt 
\tirely ich Dion's enemies, he provided- a bark for them, and 
towed Haring put them on board, under the pretence of ſending 
vinity em to Peloponneſus, he gave orders to thoſe who were 


-20rdl- 
nat the 
ſucceb 


carry them, to kill them in the er e and to throw 
en into the fea. He was not long without receiving 
2 chaſtiſement due to his black treachery, for being 
= | | taken 


unity would occaſion; but it does not always diſtinguiſh ' 


Hate to mankind, that greater puniſhments are reſerved 
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tanke care that the laws ſhould be duely obſerved, to have 
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taken by Timoleon, he was pnt to death. The Syn. 
cuſans, tully to avenge Dion, killed alſo the two ſons of 
that traitor. | 

(a) The relations and friends of Dion, ſoon after his 
death, had written to Plato, to conſult him upon the 
manner in which they ſhould behave in the preſent 
troubled and fluctuating condition of Syracuſe, and ty 
know what ſort of government it was proper to eſtabliſh 
there. Plato, who knew the Syracuſans were equally in- 
capable of entire liberty, or abſolute ſervitude, exhortel 
them ſtrenuouſly to pacify all things as ſoon as poſſible; 
and for that purpoſe, to change the tyranny, of which the 
very name was odious, into a lawful ſovereignty, which 
would make ſubjection eaſy and agreeable. He adviled 
them (and according to him, it had been Dion's opinion 
to create three kings; one to be Hipparinus, Dion's ſon; 
another Hipparinus, Dionyſius the Younger's brother, 
who ſeemed to be well inclined towards the people ; and 
Dionyſius himſelf, if he would comply with ſuch condi- 
tions as ſhould be preſcribed him ; their authority to be 
not unlike that: of the kings of Sparta. By the fame 
ſcheme, thirty-five magiſtrates were to be appointed, to 
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great authority both in times of war and peace, and to 
ſerve as a balance between the power of the kings, the 
ſenate, and the people. | 
It does not appear that this advice was ever followed, 
which indeed had its great inconveniences. (5) It is pnly 
known, that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, having 
landed at Syraculs with a fleet, and conſiderable forces, 


expelled Callippus, and exerciſed the ſovereign pow pin 
two years. > Wi 


The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about BR | 45 
fifty years, beginning with Dionyſius the Elder, who hols 
reigned thirty-eight of them, and continuing to the dea' um 1 
of Dion. I ſhall return in the ſequel to the affairs of S. 3 A 
cily, and ſhall relate the end of Dionyſius the Vounger, and i 185 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the Syracuſan liberty by 1 dhe 
cr. . 
(a) Plat. Ep. viii, (5) Diod. I. xvi. p. 436. oh * 
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a. 
$ | | 

; SECT. IV. Character of. Dio. 

— 1 is not eaſy to find ſo many excellent qualities in one 
ſem 1 and the fame perſon as were united for Dion. I do 
% not conſider in this place, his wonderful taſte for the ſci- 
lid, ences, his art of aſſociating them with the greateſt employ- 
in. ments of war and peace, of extracting from them the 
rel rules of conduct, and maxims of government, and of 
ble: making them an eqnally uſeful and honourable entertain- 
\ the ment of his leiſure 1 confine myſelf to the ſtateſman and 
hich patriot, and in this view, how admirably does he appear 
ics Wa Greatneſs of ſoul, elevation of ſentiments, generoſity in 
ion) beſtowing his wealth, heroic valour in battle, attended 


ſon; vith a coolneſs of temper, and a prudence ſcarce to be 
ther & paralleled, a mind vaſt and capable of the higheſt views, 
and a conſtancy not to be ſhaken by the greateſt dangers, or 
indi. the moſt unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love of his 
) be country and of the publick good carried almoſt to exceſs: 
Came theſe are part of Dion's virtues. I he deſign he formed 
1, to of delivering his country from the yoke of the tyranny, 


8 


have and his boldneſs and wiſdom in the execution of it, ex- 
do plain of what he was capable. EY 
| the But what I conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion's cha- 


Wratter, the moſt worthy of admiration, and if I may ſay 


ed. bo, the moſt above human nature, is the greatneſs of ſoul, 
W 4 Roy SY 0 . R 
on and unexampled patience, with which he ſuffered the in- 
wing {RS 2titude of his country. He had abandoned and ſacrifi- 
"Is, 1 ced every thing to come to their relief; he had reduced the 


yranny to extremities, and was upon the point of re-eſta- 


Ou Wiſhing them in the full poſſeſſion of their liberty: in re- 


bout urn for ſuch great ſervices, they ſhamefully expel him 
who be city, accompanied with an handful of foreign ſoldiers, 
death 


hoſe fidelity they had not been able to corrupt; they load 
im with injuries, and add to their baſe ws 


f $i- y the moſt 
- and el outrages and indignity: to puniſh thoſe ungrateful 
leon, aitors he had only a ſignal to give, and to leave the reſt 


| | o the indignation of his ſoldiers: maſter of theirs, as well 
bis own temper, he ſtops their impetuoſity, and with- 
| Olit 


ECT. 
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out diſarming their hands, reſtrains their juſt rage, ſuffer. f _ 
ing them in the very height and ardour of an attack, on) E. 1 
to terrify, and not kill his enemies, becauſe he could na WM.” wen 


forget that they were his fellow-citizens and brethren, IM in a W. 
here ſeems to be only one defect that can be objectel Ml mie 
to Dion, which is, his having ſomething rigid and auſtere Ml Dior 


in his humour, that made him leſs acceſſible and ſociable 
than he ſhould have been, and kept even perſons of worth 
and his beſt friends at a kind of diſtance. Plato, and tho 
who had his glory ſincerely at heart, had often animad- 
verted upon this turn of mind in him: but notwithſtand. 
ing the reproaches which were made him upon his to 
auſtere gravity, and the inflexible ſeverity with which he 
treated the people, he {till piqued himſelf upon abating 


Wtained \ 
to his n 
Near, ar 
Waſted tc 
Princip: 


; DECT. ; 


nothing of them: whether his genius was entirely averle Syrac 
to the arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion ; or that from the i Tim 
view of correcting and reforming the Syracuſans, vitiatel I and 
and corrupted by the flattering and complaiſant diſcourts * 
res 


of their orators, he choſe that rough and manly manner of 

_ behaving to them. | | 
Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of govern- 
ing. From the throne to the loweſt office in the ſtate, 
whoever is charged with the care of ruling and conducting 
others, ought particularly to ſtudy the“ art of managing 
men's tempers, and of giving them that bent and turn of 
mind that may beſt ſuit his meaſures; which cannot be done 
by aſſuming the ſevere maſter, by commanding haughtily, 
and contenting one's felt with laying down the rule and 
the duty with inflexible rigour. There is in the right 
itſelf, in virtue, and the exerciſe of all functions, an e. 
actitude and ſteadineſs, or rather a kind of ſtiffneſs, which 
frequently degenerates into a vice when carried into ex. 
tremes. I know it is never allowable to break throuph 
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5 | tated 
rules; but it is always laudable, and often neceſſary 108 00 It 
ſoften, and make them more Convertible; which is bl 1 

| : OO _ Wig 
effected by a kindneſs of manners, and an inſinuating be- t ſtat 
haviour; not always exacting the diſcharge of a duty in ig 
e e e utmoll Wl 
* JPhich art, an ancient poet called, flexanima, atque omnium regin e) A. 
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utmoſt rigour 3 overlooking abundance of ſmall faults, 
that do not merit much notice, and obſerving upon thoſe 
which are more conſiderable, with favour and goodneſs ; 
Sin a word, in endeayouring by all poſſible means to ac- 
quire people's affection, and to render virtue and duty | 
Eamiable. | | = 

# Dion's permiſſion to kill Heraclides, which was ob- 
Stained with difficulty, or rather forced from him, contrary 
Ito his natural diſpoſition, as well as principles, coſt him 
Hear, and brought the trouble and anguiſh upon him, that 
Waſted to the day of his death ; and of which they were the 
Principal cauſe. _ | 


Prer. V. Diownvs1vs the Younger re-aſcends the throne. 
s Syracuſe implores aid of the Corinthians, who ſend 
TIMOLEON. That general enters Syracuſe, notwith- 
landing all the endeavours of N1iCETAS to prevent 
him. DronysIvus ſurrenders himſelf to him, and re- 


tires to Corinth. 
c Sf DALLIPPUS, who had cauſed Dion to be mur- 
: dered, and had ſubſtituted himſelf in his place, 
id not poſſeſs his power long. Thirteen months after, 
ipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, arriving unexpectedly 
t dyracuſe with a numerous fleet, expelled him from the 
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ty, and recovered his paternal ſovereignty, which he 
cld during two years. 2: 5 

(4) Syracuſe and all Sicily, being harraſſed by different 
ctions and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable condition, 
Pionyſius, taking the advantage of thoſe troubles, ten 
ars after he had been obliged to quit the throne, had aſ- 
mbled ſome foreign troops, and having overcome Nyp- 
Ws, who had made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, he re- 
bated himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his dominions. L 
% It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re- eſta- 
Whment, and to expreſs his gratitude to them, that he 


A . * ä 1 848 þ n L144 


ng be- : | 1 

Th t ſtatues of gold and ivory to Olympia and Delphos of 
utmolt Wl | . e 
m regin : z 1 5 3647. Ant. J. C 357. Diod. I. xvi. p. 432—436. 


3654 Ant. J. C. 350. (e) Diod. I. xvi, p. 453. 
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very great value. The gallies which carried them were em 
taken by Iphicrates, who was at that time near (f) Cor. back. 


cyra with a fleet. He wrote to Athens to know in wha how f 
manner he ſhould diſpoſe of his ſacred booty, and wx Procec 


_ anſwered, not to examine ſcrupulouſly for what it vu Lima 

_ deſigned, but to make uſe of it for the ſubſiſtence of hi right 
troops. Dionyſius complained exceflively of ſuch trea. Roma 
ment to the Athenians, in a letter which 4 wrote them, Lime; 
wherein he reproached with great warmth and juſtice their WF they t 


avarice and ſacrilegious impiety. | the fat 
(g) A commander of pirates had acted much mon deſcen 
nobly and more religiouſly in regard to the Romans abou WM impoſ 

fifty years before. After the 1 of Veii, which hal h 
been ten years beſieged, they ſent a golden cup to Delphos. the co 
The deputies who carried that preſent were taken by e To 
pirates of Lipara, and carried to that iſland. It waM regard 
the * cuſtom to divide all the prizes they took as a com-. his (ut 
mon ſtock. The iſland at that time was under the go ing a 
vernment of a magiſtrate more like the Romans in ti * 
manners than thoſe he governed. He was called Tims WF before 


ſitheus +, and his behaviour agreed well with the ſign-WM (7) 
fication of his name. Full of regard for the envoys, e Not be 
ſacred gift they carried, the motive of their offering, an courſe 
more for the majeſty of the god for whom it was de ing thi 
ſigned, he inſpired the multitude, that generally follo rot th 
the example of thoſe who rule them, with the ſame {ii the me 
timents of reſpe& and religion. The envoys were r reſour 
ceived therefore with all the marks of diſtinction, and ther Du 
expences borne by the publick. Timaſitheus conwod were: 
= then in Sic 
| | Es 5 progre 
(J) Corfu. (4) Tit. Liv. Decad, i. I. v. c. 28. Diod. | ,, wlalbe 
407. | 3 
is Mos erat civitatis, velut pub- implevit ; adductoſque in public of the 
nico latrocinio, partam prædam hoſpitium legatos, cum prabu ſcende. 
dividere. Forte eo anno in ſum- etiam naviam Delphos proſecute. 
mo magiſtratu erat Timaſitheus Roman inde ſoſpites reit. tuit. HM yrants 
vidam, Romanis vir ſimilior quam pitium cum eo ſenatus conſulto end fr 
mis : qui legatorum nomen, donum- factum, donaque publice data. Th i Syr 
que, & deum cui mitteretur, & Liv. 3 Vo 


doni cauſum veritus ipſe, multi- + Timaſitheus figrifies one ul 
tudinem quoque, quæ ſemper ferme benours the gods, 4 


regenti eft ſimilis, religions juibue 
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vere diem with a gore ſquadron to Delphos, and brought them 


Cor. back in the ſame manner to Rome. It is eaſy to judge 
what ho ſenſibly the Romans were affected with 10 noble a 
wx | proceeding. By a decree of the ſenate they rewarded 


wil | imaſitheus with great preſents, and granted him the 
f his WW right of hoſpitality. And fifty years after, when the 
rear Romans took Lipara from the Carthaginians, with the 
hem, Cme gratitude as if the action had been but lately done, 
ther I they thought themſelves obliged to do further honour to 
che family of their benefactor, and reſolved that all his 
mon deſcendants ſhould be for ever exempted from the tribute 
about] impoſed upon the other inhabitants of that iſland. 
h ha his was certainly great and noble on both ſides: but 
Pho the contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. 
»y thei To return to Dienyſius, though he expreſſed ſome 
t wal regard for the gods, his actions argued no humanity for 
com · his ſubjects. His paſt misfortunes, inſtead of correct- 
ie g ng and ſoftening his diſpoſition, had only ſerved to 
in hu intlame it, and to render him more ſavage and brutal than 
[ima before. | | 
 fign-W (7) The moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citizens, 
ys, te not being able to ſupport fo cruel a ſervitude, had re- 
g, a courſe to Icetas, king of the Leontines, and abandon- 
as de ing themſelves to his conduct, elected him their general; 
follor not that they believed he differed in any thing from 
ne ſer the moſt declared tyrants, but becauſe they had no other 
ere w reſource. | 
1d the During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians, who 
a were almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, arrived 
in Sicily with a great fleet, and having made a great 
WE progreſs there, the Sicilians and the people of Syracuſe 
War clolved to ſend an embaſly into Greece, to demand aid 
of the Corinthians, from whom the Syracuſans were de- 
| ſcended, and who had always openly declared againſt 
>} 20ts in favour of liberty. Icetas, who propoſed no other 
onſulto End from his command, than to make himſelf maſter 
data, of Syracuſe, and had no thoughts of ſetting it free, 
; one 1 Vor. V. 8 * | treated 


{i) Died. I. xvi. p. 45% & 464. Plut. in Timol, g. 236, & 24357 
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treated ſecretly with the Carthaginians, though in publick 
he affected to praiſe the wiſe meaſures of the Syracuſang, 
and even ſent his deputies along with theirs. 

Corinth received the ambaſiadors perfectly well, and 
immediately appointed Timoleon their general(#). Heat 
led a retired life for twenty years, without interfering in 
publick affairs, and was far from believing, that at his 
age, and in the circumſtances he then was, he thould he 
thought of upon ſuch an occaſion. Te” 
He was deſcended from one of the nobleſt families af 
Corinth, loved his country paſſionately, and diſcovered 
upon all occaſions a ſingular humanity of temper, except 
Againſt tyrants, and bad men. He was an excellent cap- 
tain, and as in his youth he had all the maturity of age, the rel 
in age he had all the fire and courage of the moſt ardent N renour 
youth. 5 : _ -- -_- - Wame 1 
| He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom he and de 
tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, in Nlancho 
which he covered him with his body, and ſaved his lie nor thi 
at the great danger of his own; but his country was fill ples 0 
dearer to him. That brother having made himſelf tyra Wang cx; 
of it, ſo black a crime gave him the ſharpeſt atfliction. Macred 
He made ufe of all poſſible means to bring him back to Wl He 
his duty; kindneſs, friendihip, affection, remonſtrances, MiWndeea 
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and even menaces. But finding all his endeavours inct- ut liv, 
fectual, and that nothing could prevail upon an heart i erning 
abandoned to ambition, he cauſed his brother to be nent. 

aſſaſſinated in his preſence by two of his friends and WiWccerte, 


intimates, and thought, that upon ſuch an occaſion, the Wt allow 
Jaws of nature ought to give place to thoſe of his country. Muy pr 
That action was admired and applauded by the prin- WW Whi 
cipal citizens of Corinth, and by maſt of the philoſophers, i aring t 
who looked upon it as the molt noble effort of human hic 
virtue; and Plutarch ſeems to paſs the ſame judgement mem 
upon it. All the world were not of that * and ſelves 
Jome people reproached him as an abominable parricide, themt 
vho could not fail of drawing down the vengeance of the appril 
gods upon him. His mother eſpecially, in the excels d ſquad 


h their | 
{) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 34% — 
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ick her grief, uttered the moſt dreadful curſes and imprecat ions 

in, avainft him; and when he came to conſole her, not 

being able to bear the fight of her ſon's murderer, ſhe 
and thrult him away with indignation, and ſhut her doors 

Nall againſt him. „„ | 

in He was then ſtruck with all the horrour of the moſt 
bis guilty, and giving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe 
| be conſidered Timephanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a 
| brother, and reſolved to put an end to his life, by abſtain- 
Sf ing from all nouriſhment. It was with great difficulty 
ered his friends diſſuaded him from that fatal reſolution. 
cept Overcome by their prayers and intreaties, he was at length 
cap- prevailed upon to live; but he condemned himſelf to paſs 
age, the reſt of his days in ſolitude. From that moment he 
dent WWW renounced all publick affairs; and for ſeveral years never 
came to the city, but wandered about in the molt ſolitary 
n he Nand deſart places, abandoned to exceſs of grief and me- 
ky lancholy: ſo true it is, that neither the . — of flatterers, 
3 lite 


S {ul ries of conſcience, which is at once the witnels, judge, 


yrant Wand executioner of thoſe who preſume to violate the moſt 


tion. acred rights and ties of nature. IS: 
ck to He paſſed twenty years in this condition. He did 


ces, ndeed return to Corinth at the latter part of that time, 


inet ut lived there alwas private and retired, without con- 
heat erning himſelf with the adminiſtration of the govern- 
o be nent. It was not without great repugnance that he 
s and ccepted the employment of general, but he did not think 


1, the allowable to refuſe the fervice of his country, and his 


untry. uty prevailed againſt his inclination. 

 prit- Whilſt Timoleon aſſembled his troops, and was pre- 
phers Waring to ſail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetas, 
uma which he told them, “ that it was not neceſſary for 
ement chem to make any further levies, or to exhauſt them- 


1, and ſelves in great expences to come to Sicily, and expoſe 


ricide e themſelves to evident danger; that the Carthaginians, | 
of the appriſed of their deſign, were waiting to intercept their 
ceſs ol, quadron in its paſſage with a great fleet; and that 


hacer flowneſs in ſending, their troops, had obliged him 
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« to call in the Carthaginians themſelves to his aid, and 
« to make uſe of them againſt the tyiant.” He had 
made a ſecret tieaty with them, by which it was ſtipula- 
ted, that after the expulſion of Dionyſius from Syracuſe, 
he ſhould take poſlethon of it in his place. 

The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the zeal 
of the Corinthians, only incenſed them more than at 
firſt, and haſtened the departure of Timoleon. He em- 
barked on board ten gallies, and arrived ſafe upon the 
coaſt of Italy, where the news that came from Sicily 
extremely perplexed him, and diſcouraged his troops. It 
brought an account, that Icetas had defeated Dionyſus, 
and having made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of 
Syracuſe, had obliged the tyrant to thut himſelf up in 
the citadel, and in that quarter called the Je, where he 
beſieged him; and that he had given orders to the Car- 
thaginians to prevent Timoleon's approach, and to come 
on ſhore, that they might make a peaceable partition of 
Sicily between them, when they ſhould have reduced 
that general to retire. 

The Carthaginians in conſequence had ſent twenty 
gallies to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their ar- 
rival at that port, found ambaſſadors from Icetas, who 
declared to {iravleon, that he might come to Syracuſe, 
and would be well received there, provided he diſmiſſed 
his troops. The propoſal was entirely injurious, and at 
the ſame time more perplexing. It ſeemed impoſſible to 
beat the veſſels, which the Barbarians had cauſed to ad- 
vance to intercept them in their paſſage, being twice their 
force; and to retire, was to abandon all Sicily to extreme 
diſtreſs, which could not avoid being the reward of Icetas“ 
treachery, and of the ſupport which the Carthaginians 
ſhould give the tyranny. - EEC 
In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded 1 
conference with the ambaſſadors, and the principal officers 
of the. Carthaginian 1 in the preſence of the 

eople of Rhegium. It was only, he ſaid, to diſcharge 

Pimſelf, and for his own ſecurity, that his country might 
not accuſe him of having diſobeyed its orders, and — 
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WE thc greateſt cheats in the world 
not to give them ſo much aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure. 
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ed its intereſts. The governor and magiſtrates of Rhe- 
gium were of intelligence with him. T ans deſired 
nothing more than to ſce the Corinthians in poſſeſſion of 
Sicily, and apprehended. nothing ſo much as the ncigh- 
bourhood of the Barbarians. "They fummoned theretore ' 
an aſſembly, and ſhut the gates of rhe city, upon pretence 
of preventing the citizens from going abroad, in order 10 
their applying themfelves ſolely to the preſent affair. 

The people being ailemble&, long fpeeches were made 
of little or no tendency, every body treating the ſame 
ſubject, and repeating the ſame reaſons, or adding new 
ones, only to protrack the council, and to gain time. 
Whilſt this was doing, nine of the Corinthian gallies 
went off, and were ſuffered to paſs by the Carthaginian 
veſſels, believing -that their departure had been concerted 
with their own officers, who were in the city, and that 
thoſe nine gallies were to return to Corinth, the tenth 
remaining to carry Timoleon to Icetas's army at Syra- 


| cuſe, When Timoleon was informed in a whiſper, that 


his gallies were at fea, he flipped gently through the 
crowd, which, to favour his going off, thronged exceed- 
ingly around the tribunal. He got to the ſea-ſide, em- 
barked directly, and having re-joined' his gallies, they 
arrived together at Tauromenium, a city of Sicily, where 
they were received with open arms by Andromachus, who 
commanded it, and who joined his citizens with the 


W Corinthian troops, to reinſtate the Sicilian liberties. 


It is eaſy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians 


3 | were ſurpriſed and aſhamed of being fo deceived: but, as 


ſomebody told them, being Phoenicians (who paſſed for 


\ 


) fraud and artifice ought 


Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was 


We terrified, and made the greateſt part of the Carthaginian 


9 advance. They had an hundred and fifty long 
ſhips, fifty thouſand foot, and three hundred armed 
chariots. The Syracuſans loft all hope when they ſaw 
the Carthaginians in poſſeſſion of the port, Icetas maſter 
of the city, Dionyſius blocked up in the citadel, and 

=. 3 Timoleon 
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Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than by 
a nook. of its coaſt, the ſmall. city of Tauromenium, 
with little hope and leſs force; for his troops did not 


an; mt in all to more than a thouſand foldiers, and he 


had ſcarce proviſions for their ſubſiſtence. Beſides which 


the cities, placed no confidence in him. The ills they | 


had ſuffered from the extortion and cruelty, that 


been practiſed amongſt them, had exaſperated them 


againſt all commanders of troops, eſpecially fafter the 
horrid treachery of Calippus and Pharax; who being 
both ſent, the one from Athens, and the other from 


Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them 


conceive the tyranny gentle and deſirable, ſo ſevere were 
the vexations with which they had oppreſſed them. I hey 


were afraid of experiencing the ſame treatment from 


Timolcon. 85 | EST, 
Ide inhabitants of Adranon, a ſmall city below 
mount Z&.tna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one 
party had called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the 
other had applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs arrived 
al moſt at the ſame time in the neighbourhood of Adranon; 
the former with five thouſand men, and the latter with 
orly twelve hundred. Notwithſtanding this inequality, 
'Timolcon, who juſtly conceived that he ſhould find the 


Carthaginians in diſorder, and employed in taking up 


their quarters, and pitching their tents, made his troops 


J 


advance, and without loſing time to reſt them, as the 


Officers advifed bim, he marched directly to charge the 


enemy, who no ſooner ſaw him, than they took to their 


heels. This occaſioned their killing only three hundred, 
and taking twice as many priſoners; But the Carthagini- 
ans loſt the ir camp, and all their baggage. The Adranites 
opened their gates at the ſame time, and received Timo- 
leon. 
and made their ſubmiſſion. : 


Dionyſus himſelf, who renounced his vain hopes, and 


faw himſelf at the point of being reduced, as full of con- 


tempt for Icetas, who had ſuffered himſelf to. be ſo 
ſhameſully defeated, as of admiration and eſteem for 
; | Timoleon, 


* 


Other cities ſent their deputies to him ſoon after, 
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Timoleon, ſent ambaſſadors to the latter, to treat of ſur- 


m, rendering himſelf and the citadel to the Corinthians. 
not Timoleon, taking the advantage of ſo unexpected a good 
he fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus with four hundred 
ich ſoldiers, file off into the caſtle; not all at once, nor in 
hey the day-time, that being impoſſible, the Carthaginians: 
Na being maſters of the gate, but in platoons, and by ſtealch. 
em Thoſe troops, having, got ſucceisfully. into the citadel, 
the took poſſeſlion of it with all the tyrant's moveables, and- 
ing proviſions of war. For he had a conſiderable number 
om of horſe, all ſorts of engines and darts, beſides ſeventy 
em thouſand ſuits of armour, which had been laid up there 
ere long before. Dionyſius had alſo two thouſand regular 
hey troops, which with the reſt he ſurrendered to Timoleon. 
om: And for himſelf, taking with him his money, and ſome 
5 few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by the 
ow troops of Icetas, and repaĩred to the camp of 'Timoleon. 
one It was the firſt time of his life that he bad appeared in 
the the low and abject ſtate of a private perſon, and a ſup- 
ved pliant; he who had been born and nurtured in the arms 
on; of the tyranny, and had ſeen himſelf maſter of the moſt 


1th owerful kingdom that ever had been uſurped by tyrants.- 
He had poſſeſſed it ten years entire, before Dion took 
arms againſt him, and ſome years after, though always 
in the midſt of wars and battles. (/) He was ſent to Corinth 
with only one galley. without convoy, and with very little 
| money. He ſerved there for a fight, every body running 
to gaze at him; ſome with a ſecret joy of heart to feed 
their eyes with the view of the miſeries of a man, whom 
the name of tyrant rendered odious; others with a kind 
of compaſſion, from comparing the ſplendid condition, 
from which he had fallen, with the inextricable abyſs of 
diſtreſs, into which they beheld him plunged. 
His manner of life at Corinth did not long excite any 
fentiments in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt and 
indignation. He paſſed whole days in perfumers ſhops, 
in taverns, or with actreſſes and fingers, diſputing with 
them upon the rules of muſick, and the harmony of airs. 
Some people have thonght, that he behaved in ſuch a 
4 manner 

A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 47. 
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manner out of policy not to give umbrage to the Coin 
thians, not to diſcover any thought or deſire of recovering 
his dominions. But ſuch an opinion does him too 
much honour, and it ſeems more probable, that nurtured 
and educated as he was in drunkenneſs and debauctkcry, 
he only followed his inclination, and that he paſſed his liſe 
in the kind of flavery into which he was fallen, as he 
had done upon the throne, having no other reſource cr 
conſolation in his misfortunes, | f 

(n) Some Writers ſay, that the extreme poverty te 
which he was reduced at Corinth, cbliged him to open 
a ſchool there, and to teach children to read; perhaps 
ſays * Cicero, without doubt jeſtingly, to retain a ſpecies 
of empire, and not abſolutely to renounce the habit and 
pleaſure of commanding. () Whether that were his 
motive or not, it is certain that Dionyſius, who had ſeen 
himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and of almoſt all Sicily, who 
had poſſeſſed immenſe riches, and had numerous flects 
and great armies of horſe and foot under his command; 
that the ſame Dionyſius, reduced now almoſt to bey- 
gary, and from a king become a ſ:hool-maſter, was a 
good leſſon for perſons of exalted ſtations not to confide 
in their grandeur, nor to rely too much upon their for- 
tune. The Lacedæmonians ſome time after gave Philip 
this admonition. (o) That prince, having written to 
them in very haughty and menacing terms, they made him 
no other anſwer, but Drionyſius at Cirinth. 

An expreſſien of Dionyſus which has been preſerved, 
ſeems to argue, if it be true, that he knew how to make 
a good uſe of his adverſity, and to turn his misfortunes 
to his advantage; which would be very much to his 
praiſe, but contrary to what has been related of him 
before. (5) Whilſt he lived at Corinth, a ſtranger 
rallied him unſeaſonably, and with an indecent groſincls, 

1 upon 

(n) Cie. Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. iii. n. 27. (=) Val. Max. I. vi. (o) pehe. 

Phaler. de Elop. 11. I. viii. (2) Plut. in Timol- p. 243. 


* Dionyfii Corinthi pueros do- tu, nequis nimis fortunæ crede- 
ecbat, uſque adeo imperio carere non ret, magiſter ludi faCtus- ex tyranto 
pote rat. docuit. 
+ Tanta mutatione majores na- 
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vpon his commerce with the philoſophers during his 
molt ſplendid fortune, and aſked him by way of inſult, 


Of what conſequence all the wiſdom of Plato had been 
to him? Can you believe then, replied he, that I have © 


received no benefit from Plato, and fee me bear ill fortune 
as I do 


SECT. VI. TIMOLEON, after ſeveral vichories, re- 
ſtores liberty to Syracuſe, where he mfiututes wiſe 
laws. He quits his authority and paſſe the reſt of 
His life in retirement. His death. Honours paid tg 
his memory. 


77 „ the retreat of Dionyſius, Icetas preſſed 

the ſiege of the citadel of Syracuſe with the 
utmoſt vigour, and kept it ſo cloſely blocked up, that the 
convoys — to the Corinthians could not enter it with- 
out great difficulty. Timoleon, who was at Catana, ſent 
them frequently thither. To deprive them of this relief, 
Icetas and Mago ſet out together with deſign to beſiege 
that place. During their abfence, Leon the Corinthian, 
who commanded in the citadel, having obſerved from the 
ramparts, that thoſe who had been left to continue the 
ſiege, were very remiſs in their duty, he made a ſudden 
furious ſally upon them, whillt they were diſperſed, xil- 


led part of them, put the reſt to flight, and ſeiſed the 


quarter of the city called Achradina, which was the 
ſtrongeſt part of it, and had been leaſt injured by the ene- 
my. Leon fortifiedjit in the beſt manner the time would! 
admit, and joined it to the citadel by works of commu— 
nication. 355 > 

This bad news cauſed Mago and Tcetas to return 
jramediately.- At the fame time a body of troops from 
Corinth landed fate in Sicily, having deceived the vigi- 
lance of the Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to intercept 
them. When they were landed; Timoleon received 
them with joy, and after having taken poſſeſſion of Meſ- 


(9) A. M. 3658. Ant If . 246. Plut. in Timo]. f p-. 243—248. D. od. 
i, XVI, p- 465. and 474. . 
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ſina, marched in battle array againſt Syracuſe. His ar 
conlitted of only four thouſand men. When he ap- 
roached the city, his firſt care was to ſend emiſſaries 
amongſt the foldiers that bore arms for Icetas. They 
repreſented to them, that it was highly ſhameful for 
Greeks, as they were, to labour that Syracuſe and all 


Sicily ſhould be given up to the Carthaginians, the wick- 


edeſt and moſt cruel of all Barbarians. That Icetas had 
only to join Timoleon, and to act in concert with him 
againit the common enemy. Thoſe ſoldiers, having 
ſpread theſe inſinuations throughout the whole camp, 
gave Mago violent ſuſpicions of his being betrayed; 
| beſides which, he had already for fome time ſought a 
pretext to retire. For theſe reaſons, notwithitanding the 
intreaties and warm remonſtrances of Icetas, he weighed 
anchor, and ſet fail for Africa, ſhametully abandoning 
the conqueſt of Sicily. 

Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the 
place in line of battle, and attacked it in three different 
quarters with fo much vigour and ſucceſs, that Icetas's 
troops were univerſally overthrown and put to flight. 
Thus by a good fortune that has few examples, he carried 
Syracuſe by force in an inſtant, which was at that time 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the world. When he had 
made himſelf maſter of it, he did not act like Dion in 
ſbaring the forts and publick edifices for their beauty and 
magnificence. To avoid giving the ſame cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion, which at firſt decried, though without foundation, 
and at length ruined, that great man, he cauſed procla- 
mation to be made by found of trumpet, that all Syracu- 
ſans who would come with their tools, might employ 
themſelves in demoliſhing the forts of the tyrants. In 
conſequence of which, the Syracuſans conſidering that 
proclamation and day as the commencement of their 
liberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel, which they not 
only demoliſhed, but the palaces of the tyrants; breaking 
open their tombs at the ſame time, which they alfo threw 
down and deitroyed. SIP 
The citade] being razed, and the ground made level, 
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Timoleon cauſcd tribunals to be er: ted upon it, for the 
diſpenſation of juſtice in the name ot the people; that 
the ſame place from whence, under the tyrants, every day 
ſome bloody edict had iſſiied, might become the aſylum 


| and bulwark of liberty and innocence. 


Timoleon was mater of the city; but it wanted peo- 
ple to inhabit it: for ſome having perithed in the wars 
and ſeditions, and others being fied to avoid the power of 
the tyrants, Syracuſe was become a deſart, and the graſs 
was grown ſo high in the fireets, that horſes graſed in 
them. All the cities in Sicily were almoſt in the fame 
condition. Timoleon and the Syracuſans therefors found 
it neceſſary to write to Corinth, to deſire that people 
might be ſent from Greece to inhabit Syracuſe; that 
otherwiſe the country could never recover itſelf and was 
beſides threatened with a new war. For they had re- 
ceived advice, that Mago having killed himſelf, the Car- 
thaginians, enraged at his having acquitted himſelf fo ill 
of his charge, had hung up his body upon a croſs, and 
were making great levies to return into Sicily with a more 
numerous army than at the beginning of the year. 

Thoſe letters being arrived with ambaſſadors from 
Syracuſe, who conjured the Corinthians, to take com- 
pa/lzon of their city, and to be a ſecond time the founders * 
ot it; the Corinthians did not conſider the calamity of 
that people as an occaſion of aggrandiſing themſelves, and 
ot making themſelves maſters of the city, according to 


the maxims of a baſe and infamous policy, but ſending 


to all the ſacred games of Greece, and to all publick : f- 
icmblies, they cauſed proclamation to be made in them by 
heralds, that the Corinthians having abolithed the tyranny | 
of Syracuſe, and expelled the tyrants, they declared free and 
independent the Syracuſans, and all the people of Sicily, 
who ſhould return into their own country, and exhorted 
them to repair thither, to partake of an equal and jutt 
diltribution of the lands amongſt them. At the ſame 
time they diſpatched couriers into Aſia, and into all the 
les, whither great numbers of tugitives had retired, to 
myite them to come as foon as poſſible to Corinth, which 
. p< _- would - 
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would provide them veſfels, commanders, and a fai 
convoy to tranſport them into their country at its own 
expences. | 
Upon this publication Corinth received univerſal 
praiſes, and bleſſings. as it juſtly deferved. It was every 
where proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered Syracuſe 
from the tyrants, had preſerved it from falling into the 
hands of the Barbarians, and reſtored it to its citizens, 
It is not neceſſary to inſiſt here upon the grandeur. of ſo 
noble and generous an action, the mere relation of it 
muſt make the impreſſion that always reſults from the 
great and noble; and every body owned, that never 
conqueſt or triumph equalled the glory which the Corin- 
thians then acquired by ſo perfect and magnanimons a 
diſintereſtedneſs. | 8 
Thofe who came to Corinth, not being ſufficiently 
numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from 
that. city and from all Greece to augment this kind of 
colony. 
e increafed to ten thouſand, they embarked for 
Syracuſe, where a multitude of people from all parts of 
Italy and Sicily had joined Timoleon. It was ſaid their 
number amounted to ſixty thouſand and upwards, Ti— 
moleon diſtributed the lands amongſt them gratis; but 
fold them the houſes, with which he raiſed a very great 
ſum; leaving it to the diſcretion of the old inhabitants 
to redeem their own; and by this means he collected a 


and unable to ſupport either their own neceſſities or the 

charges of the war. 7 | 
The ſtatues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who 
kad governed Sicily, were put up to fale: but firſt the 
were cited, and fentenced in the forms of law. One 
only eſcaped the rigour of this enquiry, and was pre: 
ſerved; Which was Gelon, who had gained a celebrated 
victory over the Carthaginians at Himera, and governed 
the people with lenity and juſtice; for which his memory 
was {till cheriſhed and honoured. If the ſame ferutiny 
a 25 were 
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were made into all ſtatues, I do not know whether many 
would continue in being. 3H 

(r) Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence paſſed alſo 
in regard to a ſtatue, but of a very different kind. The 
fact is curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion. Nicon,. a 
champion of * Thaſos, had been crowned fourteen hun- 
dred times victor in the ſolemn games of Greece. A man. 
of that merit could not fail of being envied. After his: 
death one of his competitors infulted his ſtatue, and gave 
it ſeveral blows; to revenge perhaps thoſe he had formerly 
received from him. it repreſented. But the ſtatue as if 


ſenſible of that outrage, fell from its height upon the 


perſon that inſulted it, and killed him. The ſon of him 
who had been cruſhed to death, proceeded juridically 
againſt the ſtatue, as guilty of homicide, and puniſhable 
by the law of Draco. That famous legiſlator of Athens, 
70 inſpire a greater horror for the guilt of murder, had 
ordained that even the inanimate things ſhould be deſtroyed, 
which ſhould occaſion the death of a man by their fall. 
The Thaſians, conformably to this law, decreed that 
the ſtatue ſhould be thrown into the ſea. But ſome years 


aſter, being afflicted with a great famine, and having con- 


ſulted the oracle of Delphos, they cauſed it to be takeir 
out of the ſea, and rendered new honours to it. 

Syracuſe being raiſed in a manner from the grave, and 
people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, eee 


deſirous of frecing the other cities of Sicily, and finally 


to extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, began his 
march with his army. He compelled Icetas to renounce 
his alliance with the Carthaginians, obliged him to de- 


moliſh his forts, and to live as a private perſon in the city 


of the Leontines. Leptinus, tyrant of Apollonia, and 
of ſeveral other cities and fortreſſes, ſeeing himſelf in 


danger of being taken by force, ſurrendered himſelf. 


Timolecon ſpared his life, and ſent him to Corinth. For 
he thought nothing more great and honourable, than to 


let 
r) Suidas in Nina Pauſan. I. vi. p. 364. 
0 * An iſland in the Aigean Sea, 
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let all Greece ſee the tyrants of Sicily in a ſtate of hy: traitor: 
miliation, and living like exiles, : Syract 

He returned afterwards to Syracuſe, to regulate the bo Ge 
government, and to inſtitute ſuch laws as ſhould be mot doubt. 
important and necellary, in conjunction with Cephalus that. 
and Dionyſius, two legiſlators ſent to him by the e cauſec 
thians: for he had not the weakneſs to deſire unlimited. his ſo 


VI. 
cuſers 
before 


power, and ſole adminiſtration. But on his departure, 
that the troops in his pay might get fomething for them— 
felves, and to keep them in exerciſe at the ſame time, he 


ſent them, under the command of Difarchus and Demara- for h 
tus, into all the places ſubject to the Carthaginians. Thoſe peopl 
troops brought over ſeveral cities from. the Barbarians, 715 | 
ervin 


lived always in abundance, made much booty, and re- 
turned with conſiderable ſums of money, Which were 
of great ſervice in the fupport of the war. 

(s) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at 
Lilybæum, under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, wich an army 
of ſeventy thouſand nen, two hundred ſhips of war, a 
thouſand tranſports laden witn machines, armed chariots, 
horſes, ammunition, and proviſions. They propoſed no 
leſs than the entire expulſion of the Greeks out of Sicily, 
Timoleon did not think fit to wait their advancing, aid 
though he could raiſe only {ix or ſeven thouſand men, fo 
Treat was the people's terrour, he marched with that 
fal body of troops againſt the formidable army of the 
enemy, and obtained a celebrated victory near the river 
Crimeſus; an account of which may be found in the 
hiſtory of the Carthaginians (7). ILimolcon returned to 
Syracuſe amidit ſhouts of joy and univerſal applauſes. 

He had before effected the cenqueſt and reduction of 
the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor 
taken from them their tyrannical diſpoſition. They 
united together, and formed a powerful league againit 
him. Timoleon immediately took the ficld, and ſoon 
put a final end to their hopes. He made them all ſuffer 
the juſt puniſhment their revolt deſerved. Icetas, amongſt 
others, with his ſcn, were put to death as tyrants and 
5 3 | traitors, 
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(s) Plut, in Timol. p. 248, & Try (t) Vol, I. 
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traitors. His wife and daughters, having been ſent to 
Syracuſe and preſented to the people, were alſo ſentenced 
to die, and executed accordingly. The people, without 
doubt, deſigned to avenge Dion their firſt deliverer by 
that decree. For it was the fame Icetas, who had 
cauſed Arete, Dion's wife, his ſiſter Ariſtomache, and 
his ſon, an infant, to be thrown into the ſea. 

Virtue is ſeldom or never without envy. Two ac-- 
cuſers ſummoned Timoleon to anſwer for his conduct 
before tlie judges, and having aſſigned him a certain day 
for his appearance, demanded ſureties of him. The 
people expreſſed great indignation againſt ſuch a proceed- 
ing, and would have diſpenſed with ſo great a man's ob- 
ſerving the uſual formalities ; which he {ſtrongly oppoſed, 
giving for his reaſon, that all he had undertaken had no 
other principle, than that the laws might have their due 
courſe. He was accuſed of malverſation during his com- 
mand of the army. Timoleon, without giving himſelf 
the trouble to refute thoſe calumnies, only replied, © That 


« that he at length ſaw the Syracuſans enjoy an entire 
« liberty of faying every thing; a liberty abſolutely un- 
« known to them under the tyrants, but which it was 
« juſt to confine within due bounds.” 1 
That great man had given Syracuſe wife laws, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had ſo long infeſted 
it, had re-eſtabliſhed peace and ſecurity ee 
ſupplied the cities ruined by the war with the means of 
re- inſtating themſelves. After ſuch glorious actions, 


which had acquired him an unbounded credit, he quitted 
given him the beſt houſe in the city in gratitude for his 
great ſervices, and another very fine and agrecable one in 
the country, where he generally reſided with his wife and 


not return thither, and Syracuſe was become his country. 


exalted ſtations, and pays no reſpect to merit, however 


* 


« he thanked the gods, who had heard his prayers, and 
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ally, and 
his authority to live in retirement. The Syracuſans had 


children, whom he had ſent for from Corinth; for he did 


He had the wiſdom in reſigning every thing to abſtract 
himſelf entirely alſo from envy, which never fails to attend 


great 


| 
| 
| 
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great and ſubſtantial, He ſhunned the rock on which, 
the greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt of honours and 
power are often ſhipwrecked; that is by engaging to the 
end of their lives in new cares and troubles, of which age 
renders them incapable, and by chooſing rather to ſink 
under,.than to lay down the weight of them *. 
Timoleon, Who knew all the value of + a noble and 
glorious leilure, acted in a different manner. He paſſe 
the reſt of his life as a private perſon, enjoying the grate- 
ful ſatisfaction of ſeeing fo many cities, and ſuch a nume- 
rous people indebted to him for their happineſs and tran. 
quillity. But he was always reſpected and conſulted as 
the common oracle of Sicily. Nether treaty of peace, 
inſtitution of law, diviſion of land, nor regulation of go- 
vernment, ſeemed well done, if Timoleon had not been 
conſulted, and put the laſt hand to it. PLE 
His age was tried with a very ſenſible affliction, which 
he ſupported with aſtoniſhing patience ;. it was the loſs of 
ſight. That accident, far from leſſening him in the con- 
oor and regard of the people, ſerved only to- augment 
them. The Syracufans did not content themſelves with 

aying him frequent viſits, they conducted all ſtrangers, 
Ph in town and country, to ſee their benefactor and 
deliverer. When they had any important affair to dcli- 
berate upon in the aſſeinbly of the people, they called him 
in to their aſſiſtance, who came thither in a chariot drawn 
by two horſes, which croſſed the publick place to the 
theatre; and in that manner he was introduced into the 
aſſembly amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of joy of the 
whole people. After he had given his opinion, which 
was always religiouſly obſerved, his domeſtieks recon- 
ducted him crols the theatre, followed by all the citizens 
beyond the gates with continual ſhouts of joy and clappiiy 
of hands. 


He had ſtill greater honours paid to him after his death. 


Nothing was wanting that could add to the magnificence 
of the proceſſion, which followed his bier, of which the 
55 tears 
* Malunt deficere,. quam deſinere. Quintil. 
; + Otium cum dignitate, Cic. 
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E ceſs of all his undertakings. Plutarch obſerves a charac- 
the great men of his times, and makes uſe, upon that 


| fays he, in painting and poetry, pieces which are excellem 


| Rot of fortune, but of virtue, which fortune ſeems to 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER, 73 
tears that were ſhed, and the bleſſings uttered by every 


| body in honour of his memory, were the noblelt orna- 


ments. Thoſe tears were neither the effect of cuſtom 
and the formality of mourning, nor exacted by publick 
decree, but flowed from a native ſource, ſincere affection, 
lively gratitude, and inconſolable ſorrow. A law was 
alſo made, that annually for the future, upon the day of 
his death, the muſick and gymnaſtick games ſhould be 
celebrated with horſe-races in honour of him. But what 


was [till more honourable for the memory of that great 1 
man, was the decree of the Syracuſan people; that when- UH 
ever Sicily ſhould be engaged in a war with foreigners, 14 
they ſhould ſend to Corinth for a general. 1 


L do not know, that hiſtory has any thing more great 
and accompliſhed than what it ſays of Timoleon. I 
ſprak not only of his military exploits and the happy ſuc- 


teriſtick in them, which diſtinguiſhes Timoleon from all 
occaſion, of a very remarkable compariſon. There is, 


in themſelves, and which at the firſt view may be known 
to be the works of a maſter; but ſome of: them denote: 
their having coft abundance of pains and application; 
whereas in others an eaſy and native grace is ſeen, which 
adds exceedingly to their value, and amonglt the latter, 
he places the poems of Homer. There is ſomething ot. 
this ſort occurs, when we compare the great actions ck 
Epaminondas and Ageſilaus with thoſe of Timoleon. 
In the former, we find them executed with force and 
inmumerable difficulties ; but im the latter, there is an 
eaſineſs and facility, which diſtinguiſh them as the work, 


have taken pleaſure in ſeconding. It is Plutarch wo 

ſtill ſpeaks. | | | 
But not to mention his military actions; what I ad- 
mire moſt in Timoleon, is his warm and diſintereſted \ 
palſion for the puhlick good, and his referving only for 
bimſclf the pleaſure of. ſceing others happy by his l 
| | . Ag 
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his extreme remoteneſs from ambition and haughtineſsy 
his honourable retirement into the country; his medeſty, 
moderation, and indifference for the honours paid him ; 
and what is ſtill more uncommon, his averſion for all 
Battery, and even juſt praiſes. When * ſomebody ex- 
tolled in his prefence, his wiſdom, valour and glory, in 
having expelled the tyrants, he made no anſwer, but 
that he thought himfclt obliged to expreſs his gratitude 
to the gods, who having decreed to reſtore peace and 
liberty to Sicily, had vouchſafed to make choice of him 
in preference to all others for ſo honourable a miniſtration: 


for he was fully perſuaded, that all human events are 


guided and diſpoſea by the ſecret decrees of divine provi- 
dence. What a treaſure, what a happineſs for a ſtate, is 
ſuch a miniſter! 155 | 


For the better underſtanding his value, we have only to 
compare the condition of Syracuſe under Timoleon, with. 
It is the fame city, 


its ſtate under the two Dionyſiuſes. 
inhabitants, and people: but how different is it under 
the different governments we ſpcak of? The two tyrants 
had no thoughts but of making themſelves feared, and of 
depreſſing their ſubjects to render them more. paſſive. 
They were terrible in effect, as they deſired to be, but at 


the fame time detefted and abhorred, and had more to 


fear from their ſubjects, than their ſubjects from them. 
Timoleon, on the contrary, who looked upon himſelf as 
the father of the Syracuſan people, and who had no 
thoughts but of makiny them happy, enjoyed the refined 
pleaſure of being beloved and . revered as a parent by his 
children: and he was remembered amongſt them with 
bleſſings, becauſe they could not refle& upon the peace 


and felicity they enjoyed, Without calling to mind at the 
lator, to whom they were indebicd 


— 


. 
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ſame time the wile 
for thoſe ineſtimable bleſfings. 
Nihil enim 


deorum 


ducem eſis voluiſſent. 
rerum  humanarum ſine 


* Cum ſuas laudes audiret predi- 
cari, nunquam altud dixit, quam fe in 
ea re maximas diis gratias agere & 
hebere, quod, cum Siciliam recreare 
Sonſtituifient, tum e potiimunm 
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HIS Book contains principally the Hiſtory of 


two very illuſtrious generals of the Thebans, 

EpAMINON DAS and PELOPIDAS; the deaths 

of AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, and of ARTAXERXES 
MNEMON, king of Perſia. 


Stet. I. State of Greece from the treaty of Antalcudes. 
The Lacedemmians declare” war againſt the city of 
Olynthus, They feiſe by fraud and violence upan the 
clic of Thebes. Olpathus ſurrenders. 


(a) FT HE peace of Antalcides, of which mention has 

been made in the third chapter of the ninth 
bock, had given the Grecian ſtates great matter of diſ- 
content and diviſion. In effect of that treaty ; the The- 
baus had been obliged to abandon the cities of Pœotia, 


Wilidraw their garriſon from Argos, which by that means 
| became free and independent. I he Lacedæmonians, 
* I were the authors and executors of this treaty, ſaw 
tae power extremely augmented by it, and were induf- 

9 trious 


—— 


—ů oe * 


and to let them enjov their liberty ; and the Corinthians to 


, v. M. 3617, Ant. J. C. 387. Xenorh. hiſt, Cræc. I. 7. p* 55e, 53. 
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trious to make further additions to it. They compell.d 


the Mantinzans, againſt whom they pretended to hate 
many Cauſes of complaint in the laſt War, to demolith the 
walls of their city, and to inhabit four ditfgrent places, a 
they had done beſore. 

(5) The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Ageſilaus, 
were of quite different characters, and as oppoſite in their 
opinions upon the preſent itate of affairs. The tirit, who 
Was naturally inclined to peace, and a ſtrict obſcrver d 
Juſtice, was for having Sparta, alreadv much cexclaimel 
againit for the treaty of Antalcides, ſuffer the Grecian 
cities to enjoy their libertics, according to the tenor of 
that treaty, and not diſturb their tranquillity through an 


unjuſt delire of extending their dominions. The other, 


on the contrary, reſtleſs, active, and full of great views of 
ambition and conqueit, breathed nothing but war. 

() At the ſame time, deputies arrived at Sparta from 
Acanthus and Apollonia, two very conſiderable cities > 
Macedonia, in reſpect to Olynthus a city of Thrace, 
inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalcis in Eubaa, 
(%) Athens, after the victories of Salami: and Marathon, 
had conquered many places on the fide of *F hrace, and 
even in Thrace itſelf. Thoſe cities threw off the yoke, 
as ſoon as Sparta, at the concluſion of the Peloponneitan 
war, had ruined the power of Athens. 


repreſented, in the general alſembly of the allies, that 
Olynthus, ſituate in their neighbourhood, daily improved 
in ſtrength in an extraordinary manner; that it perpetu- 


ally extended its dominions by new conqueſts; that it 
obliged all the cities round about to ſubmit to it, and to 
enter into its meaſures; and was upon the point of con- 
cluding an alliance with the Athenians and Thebans, 
The affair being taken into. conſideration, it was unanl- | 
moully reſolved, that it was necellary to declare war again 
the Olynchians- It was agrecd,. that the allied cities 
| thould furniſh ten thouſand troops, with liberty to 5 5 

| : : (deten 


60 Diod.. 1. xr. p. 34. le) A.M. 3621, Ant. J. C. 383. 


(4, Diod. 1. xv. p. 554, 586. 


Olynthus was of 
this number. The deputies of Acanthus and Apollonia 
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lid MW acfired it, to ſubſtitute money, at the rate of three oboli 
We (e) a day for each foot ſoldier, and four times as much 
he MW tor the horſe. The Lacedæmonians, to loſe no time, 
„ made their troops march directly, under the command of 
Eudamidas, who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phæbidas, 
aus, his brother, might have the leading of thoſe which were 
ther to follow, and to join him ſoon after. When hearrive 
who in that part of Macedonia, which is alſo called Thrace, 
be garriſoned ſuch places as applied to him for that pur- 
me! pole, ſeiſed upon Potidea, a city in the alliance with the 
cn Olynthians, which ſurrendered without making any de- 
or of {We fence, and began the war againſt Olynthus, though ſlowly, 
h an as it was neceſſary for a general to act before his troops 
ther, were all aſſembled. | 
vs of WW V Phæbidas began his march ſoon after, and being 


arrived near "Thebes, encamped without the walls near 
from che Gymnaſium or publick place of exerciſe. Iſmenius 


es cf and Leontides, both Polemarchs, that is generals of the 


2 


pgs 


race, army, and ſupreme magiſtrates of Thebes, were at the 
bai, head of two different factions. The firſt, who had en- 
thon, WW gaged Pelopidas in his party, was no friend to the Lace- 
„and demonians, nor they to him; becauſe he publickly de- 
yoke, chared for popular government and liberty. The other 
elan E 


on the contrary favoured an oligarchy, and was ſupported 


vas of by the Lacedæmonians with their whole intereſt. I am 
ona obliged to enter into this detail, becauſe the event I am 
, that i going to relate, and which was a conſequence of it, 
Oed coccaſions the important war between the Thebans and 
-petu- WF dpartans. 
hat it This being the ſtate of affairs at Thebes, Leontides 


nd to . applied to Phæbidas, and propoſed to him to ſeiſe the 


f con - Stadel, called Cadmæa, to expel the adherents. of Iſme- 
ebans. . nius, and to give the Lacedæmonians poſſeſſion of it. 
2nani- He repreſented to him, that nothing could be more glo- 
1g2in't rious for him, than to make himſelf maſter of Thebes, 
citics hilft his brother was endeavouring to reduce Olynthus ; 
uch s that 
defires 00% Five-pence. (f) A. M. 3622. Ant. J. C. 382. Xenoph, 
383. 1,556 558. Plut. in Agefil. p. 608, 60g, Id. in Pelop, p. 280, 


0. 1. Xu. p. 341, 342. 
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general peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel by force, 
4 5 
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that he would thereby facilitate the ſucceſs of his bra. 
ther's enterpriſe; and that the Thebans, who had proj. 
bited their citizens by decree to bear arms againit the 
Olynthians, would not fail, upon his making him{{ 
maſter of the citadel, to ſupply him with whatever num- 
ber of horſe and foot he ſhould think proper, for the re. 
inforcement of Eudamidas. 

Phæbidas, who had much ambition and little conduct, 
and who had no other view than to ſignaliſe himſelf by 
ſome extraordinary action, without examining the conſe. 
-quences, ſuffered himſelf to be eaſily perſuaded. Whilit 
the Thebans, entirely ſecured under the treaty of peace 
lately concluded by the Grecian ſtates, celebrated the 
feaſts of Ceres, and expected nothing leſs than ſuch an 
act of hoſtility. Phæbidas, conducted by Leontides, took 
poſſeſſion of the citadel. 'T he ſenate was then ſitting, 
F contides went to them, and declared, that there was 


nothing to be feared from the Lacedæmonians, who had 
entered the citadel ; that they were only the enemies of 


thoſe, who were for diſturbing the publick tranquillity ; 
that as for himſelf, by the power his office of Polemarch 
gave him, of confining whoever caballed againſt the ſlate, 
he ſhould put Iſmenius into a place of ſecurity, who fac- 
tiouſly endeavoured to break the peace. He was ſeiſed 


accordingly, and carried to the citadel. The party of 


Iſmenius ſeeing their chief a priſoner, and apprehending 
the utmoſt violence for themſelves, quitted the city with 
33 and retired to Athens, to the number of four 
1ndred and upwards. They were ſoon after baniſhed 
by a publick decree. Pelopidas was of the number ; but 
Epaminondas remained at Thebes unmoleſted; being 


diſregarded as a man entirely devoted to the ſtudy of phi- 


loſophy, who did not intermeddle in affairs of ſtate; 


and alſo from his poverty, which left no room to tear | 


any thing from him. A new Polemarch was nominated 
in the room of I{menius, and Leontides went to Lace- 


dxmon. 


The news of Phæbidas's enterpriſe, who at a time of 
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mon which he had no claim or right, had occaſioned 
great murmurings and complaints. Such eſpecially as 
oppoſed Ageſilaus, who was ſuſpected of having ſhared 
in the ſcheme, demanded by whoſe orders Phæbidas had 
committed ſo ſtrange a breach of publick faith. Ageſi- 
laus, who well knew that thoſe warm reproaches were 
aimed at him, made no difficulty of juſtifying Phæbidas, 


0. 
hi- 
the 
{lt 
THE 

Le- 


1G, and declared openly and before all the world,“ That 
{ by « the action ought to be conſidered in itſelf, in order to 
le. „ underſtand whether it was uſeful or not; that whatever 
füllt was expedient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, 
-ace but commanded to act upon his own authority, and 
the without waiting the orders of any body.“ Strange 
an principles to be advanced by a perſon, who upon other 
ook occaſions had maintained, That juſtice was the ſupreme - 
ing. F virtues, and that without it, valour itſelf, and every 
was her great quality, were uſeleſs and unavailing. It is the 
had ame man that n.ade anſwer, when ſomebody in his pre- 
s of ſence magnified the king of Perſia's grandeur ; He, whom 
ity; call the great king, in what is he greater than me, un- 
arch e he be mere juſt? A truly noble and admirable maxim, 
late, Tur JUSTICE MUST BE THE RULE OF WHAT= 


fac- urn EXCELS AND IS GREAT! But a maxim that he 
iſcc had only in his mouth, and which all his actions con— 
ol radicted ; conformable to the principle of the generality 
ling Wo! politicians, who imagine, that a ſtateſman ought always 
with to have juſtice in his mouth, but never loſe an occaſion of 
four iolating it for the advantage of his country. 


(hed 


but P ſembly of Sparta, fo renowned for the wiſdom of its 
eing ounſcls and the equity of its decrees, is about to pro- 
phi-ounce. The affair being maturely conſidered, the 


ate; 
fear 
ated 


hole diſcuſſed at large, and the manner of it ſet in its 
Will licht, the aſſembly reſolved, that Phæbidas ſhould 
e deprived of his command, and fined an hundred thon- 


ace- nd drachmas (g); but that they ſhould continue to hold 

citadel, and keep a good garriſon in it. What a 
e of | : ſtrange 
ICC (g) About 2,020 pound flerling. 


POR 


But let us now hear the ſentence, which the auguſt 
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ſtrange contradiction was this! ſays Polybius (%; what 
«liſregard of all juſtice and reaſon! to punith the criminal, 
and approve the crime; and not only to approve the 
crime tacitly, and without having any ſhare in it, but 1 
ratify it by the publick authority, and continue it in the 
name of the {tate for the advantages ariſing from it! But 
this was not all; commiſſioners, appointed by all the cities 
in alliance with Sparta, were diſpatched to the citadel d 
Thebes to try Iſmenius, upon whom they paſſed ſentence 
of death, which was immediately executed. Such fla- 
grant injuſtice ſeldom remains unpuniſhed. To add in 
ſuch a manner, ſays Polybius again, is neither for one's 
country's intereſt, nor one's own. | 
(7) Tedeutiss, Ageſilaus's brother, had been ſubſtituted 
in the place of Phæbidas to command the reſt of the 
troops of the allies deſigned againſt Olynthus; whither 
he marched with all expedition. The city was ſtrong, 
and furniſhed with every thing neceſſary to a good defence. 
Several ſallies were made with great ſucceſs, in one of 
which Teleutias was killed. The next year king Ageli- 
polis had the command of the army. The campaign 
paſſed in ſkirmiſhing ; without any thing deciſive. Age. 
{ipolis died ſoon after of a diſeaſe, and was ſucceeded by 
his brother Cleombrotus, who reigned nine years (i). 
About that time began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta 
made freſh efforts to terminate the war with the Olyn- 
thians. Polibidas their general preſſed the ſiege witl 
vigour. The place being in want of proviſions was at 
laſt obliged to ſurrender, and was received by the Spartans 
into the number of their allies. 


(i) Xenoph. I. v. p. 559—565. Dial. ! 


(5) Lib. iv. p. 196. 
(4) A. M. 3624. Ant. J. C. 380, 


XV. Pp. 342, 343 
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Srer. II. Sparta's proſperity. Character of two illuſ- 
trious Thebans, EPAMINONDAS and PELO PIDAS. 
The latter forms the deſign of reſtoring the liberty of 
his country. Conſpiracy againſt the tyrants wiſely 
conducted, and happily executed. The citadel is re- 
taken. | 


(I) HE fortune of the Lacedzmonians never ap- 


peared with greater ſplendour, nor their 2 
mote ſtrongly eſtabliſhed. All Greece was ſubjected to 


them either by force or alliance. 
of Thebes, a moſt powerful city, and with that of all 


Bœotia. They had found means to humble Argos, and 


to hold it in dependence. Corinth was entirely at their 
devotion, and obeyed their orders in every thing. The 
Athenians, abandoned by their allies, and reduced almoſt 
to their own ſtrength, were in no condition to make head 
againſt them. If any city, or people in their alliance, 
attempted to abſtract themſelves from their power. an 
immediate puniſhment reduced them to their former obe- 
dience, and terrified all others from following their ex- 
ample. Thus, maſters by ſea and land, all trembled be- 
fore them ; and the moſt formidable princes, as the king 


of Perlia and the tyrant of Sicily, ſeemed to emulate each 


other in courting their friend{hip and alliance. 

A proſperity, founded in injuſtice, can be of no long 
duration. The greateſt blows that were given the Spar- 
tan. power, came from the quarter where they had acted 


ie higheſt injuries, and from whence they did not ſeem 


to have any thing to fear, that is to ſay, from Thebes. 
Two illuſtrious citizens of that ſtate will make a glorious 


appearance upon the theatre of Greece, and for that reaſon 
deſerve our notice in this place. 


n) Theſe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas; both de- 
ſcended from the nobleſt families of Thebes. Pelopidas, 
nurtured in the greateſt affluence, and whilſt young, ſole 
heir of a very rich and flouriſhing family, employed his 

Vol. V. G wealth 


4 Xeneph. p. 565, Diod. p. 3344 (s) Plut. in pelop. p. 279. 


They were in poſſeſſion 
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wealth from the firſt poſſeſſion of it in the relief of ſuch as 
had occaſion for it, and merited his favour ; ſhowing in 
that wiſe uſe of his riches, that he was really their maſter, 
and not their flave, For according to Ariſtotle's remark, 
repeated by Plutarch*, moſt men make either no uſe at 
all of their fortunes out of avarice, or abuſe them in bad or 
trifling expences. As for Epaminondas, poverty was al] 
his inheritance, in which his honour, and one might 
almolt ſay his joy and delight, conſiſted. He was born 
of poor parents, and conſequently familiariſed from his 
infancy with poverty, which he made more grateful and 
eaſy to him by his taſte for philoſophy. Pelopidas, who 
ſupported a great number of citizens, never being able to 
prevail on him to accept his offers, and to make uſe of 


his fortune, reſolved to ſhare in the poverty of his friend 


by making him his example, and became the model as 
well as admiration of the whole city, from the modeſty 
of his dreſs, and the frugality of his table. 

(n) If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of fortune, 


thoſe of the head and heart made him a moſt ample 


amends. Modeſt, prudent, grave, happy in improving 
occaſions, poſſeſſing in a ſupreme degree the ſcience of 
war, equally valiant and wife, eaſy and complaiſant in 
the commerce of the world, ſuffering with incredible pa- 
tience the people's, and even his friends ill treatment, 
uniting with the ardour for military exerciſes, a wonder- 
ful taſte for {tudy and the ſciences, piquing himfelt eſpe- 
cially fo much upon truth and ſincerity, that he made a 
{cruple of telling a lye even in jeſt, or for diverſion. Ade 
weritatis diligens, ut ne poco quidem mentiretur. 

() They were both equally inclined to virtue. But 
Pelopidas was belt pleaſed with the exerciſes of the body, 
and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the mind. For 
which reaſon, they employed their leiſure, the one in the 
palæſtra and the chaſe, the other in converſation and the 
itudy of philoſophy. 


(xz) Cor. Nep. in Epam. c. iii. (e) Plut, in Pelop. p. 279. 
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But what perſons of ſenſe and judgement mult princi- 
E nally admire in them, and which is rarcly found in their 
3 Ich rank, is the perfect union and friendſhip, that always 
fſubſiſted between them during the whole time they were 

einployed together in the adminiſtration of the publick 
alfairs, whether in war cr peace. If we examine the 
government of Ariſtides and I hemiſtocles, that of Cimon 
and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we ſhall find them 
ſull of trouble, diſſenſion, and debate. The two friends 
we ſpeak of held the firſt offices in the ſtate; all great 
affairs patled through their hands; every thing was con- 
hded to their care and authority. In fuch delicate con- 
junctures what occaſions of pique and jealouſy generally 

ariſe? But neither difference of ſentiment, diverſity of 
E intereſt, nor the emotion of envy, ever altered their union 
and good underſtanding. 
= their being founded upon an unalterable principle, that is, 
E pon virtue; which in all their actions, ſays Plutarch, 
= occaſioned their having neither glory nor riches, fatal 
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lick good, and made them deſire not the advancement or 
. honour of their own families, but to render their country 
more powerful and flouriſhing. Such | 
E | [Uilrious men who are about to make their appearance, 
W 1d 10 give a new face to the affairs of Greece, by the 
ercat events, in which they have a principal ſhare. 


b rured to Athens, where they had been well received 


worth and honour, ſent thither certain unknown per- 
uuns to affaffinate the moſt conſiderable of them. Only 
BZ \udroclides was killed, all the reſt elcaping the contri- 
WB ances of Leontides. ns 

At the fame time, the Athenians received letters from 


d with orders to expel them their city, as they were 
1 G 2 declarcd 
\,M, 3626. Ant. J. C. 378. Nenoph. hiſt. Gr, I. v. p. 566— 
By: Put. in Pelop. p. 280—284. Id. de Socrat. gen. p. 586 
= „ & 594—5398, Diod. I. xv. p. 344—346. 


Y 7 A. M 


Cor. Nep. 13 Ie io! . 
n . 


The reaſon of which was,, 


bources of ftrite and diviſion, in view, but ſolely the pub- 


are the two 


% Leontides, being appriſed that the exiles had, 


WB © the people, and were in great eſteem with all people. 


W >paria, to prohibit their receiving or aſliſling the exiles, 
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declared common enemies by all the allies. The huma. 
nity and virtue peculiar and natural to the Athenian, 
made them reject ſo infamous a propoſal with horrour, 


They were tranſported with the occaſion of expreſſing 


their gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation 
of the ſame nature. For the Thebans had contributed 
molt to the re-eſtabliſhment of the popular government 
at Athens, having declared in their favour by a publick 
decree, contrary to the prohibition of Sparta; and it was 
from Thebes, Thracibulus ſet out to deliver Athens from 
the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all 
the exiles one aſter another, of whom Melon was the 
moſt conſiderable. He repreſented to them, „That it 
„ was unworthy of honeſt men, to content themſelves 
„with having ſaved their own lives, and to look with 
* indifference upon their country, enſlaved and miſera- 
« ble: that whatever good-will the people of Athens 
« might expreſs for them, it was not fit that they ſhould 
« ſufter their, fate to depend upon the decrees of a people, 
% which their natural inconſtancy, and the malignity 
of orators that turned them any way at will, might 
„ ſoon alter: that it was neceſſary to hazard every thing, 
after the example of I hraſybulus, and to ſet befor: 
them his intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a 
« mode] : that as he ſet out from Thebes to ſuppreſs and 
«« deſtroy the tyrants of Athens, ſo they might go from 
Athens to reſtore Thebes its ancient liberty.“ 

T his diſcourſe made all the impreſſion upon the exiles 
that could be expected. They ſent privately to inform 
their friends at Thebes of their reſolution, who extremely 
approved their deſign. Charon, one of the principal 
perſons of the city, offered to receive the conſpirators into 
his houſe. Philidas found means to get himſelf made 
ſecretary to Archidas and Philip, who were then Polc- 
marchs, or ſupreme magiſtrates of the city. As for Epa- 
minondas, he had for ſome time diligently endeavoured to 
inſpire the younger Thebans by his diſcourſe wes! pal- 
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9] & fonate defire to throw off the Spartan yoke. (4) He was 
wr. ignorant of nothing that had been projected, but he be- 
* 1 heved, that he ought not to have any ſhare in it, becauſe, | 
he as he ſaid, he could not reſolve to imbrew his hands in 
nel tte blood of his country, foreſeeing that his friends would 
dem not Keep within the due bounds of the enterpriſe, how- 
lik erer lawful in itſelf, and that the tyrants would not 
wa periſh alone; and convinced beſides, that a citizen, who 
om ſhould not appear to have taken either party, would have 
it in his power to influence the people with the better 
o all ces. . . | | 
he I be day for the execution of the project being fixed, 
ii the exiles thought proper, that Pherenicus, with all the 
5 E confpirators, ſhould ſtop at Thriaſium, a little town not 
> far from Thebes, and that a ſmall number of the youngeit 
with 4 a 2 5 S 
ra. of them ſhould venture into the city. Twelve perſons of 
bens the boſt families of "Thebes, all united by a ſtrict and 


7 3 faithful friendſhip with each other, though competitors 
for glory and honour, offered themſelves for this bold en- 


= terpriſe. Pelopidas was of this number. After having 
10 embraced their companions, and diſpatched a meſſenger 
1 to Charon, to giye him notice of their coming, they ſet out 
* dreſſed in mean habits, carrying hounds with them, and 
pang poles in their hands, for pitching of nets; that ſuch as 
nd they met on the way might have no ſuſpicion of them, 
ae and take them only for hunters, that had wandered after 


their game. 
Their meſſenger being arrived a: Thebes, and having 
informed Charon, that they were ſet out, the approach of 
danger did not alter his ſentiments, and as he wanted 


neither courage nor honour, he prepared his houſe for their 
reception. 
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ſelves in crowds to his ima ination; much diſordered with 
3 the 
(2) Plut. de gen, Socrat. p. 594 


8 


wo One of the conſpirators, who was no bad man, loved | 
Je. his country, and would have ſerved the exiles with all p 
"or his power, but had neither the reſolution nor conſtancy fl 
e neceſſary for ſuch an enterpriſe, and could think of no- 
2 thing but difficulties and obſtacles, that preſented them- t 
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the proſpe& of danger, this perſon retired into his. hoſe 
without ſaying any thing, and diſpatched one of his 
friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to deſire them to deter 
their enterpriſe, and return to-Athens till a more favour. 
able opportunity. Happily, that friend, not finding his 
horſe's bridle, and loſing a great deal of time in quarrel]. 
ing with his wite, was prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, diſguiſed like peaſants, 
and having ſeparated from cach other, entered the city at 
different gates towards the cloſe of day. It was then early 
in the winter, the north wind blew, and the ſhow fell; 
which contributed to conceal them, every body keepin 
within doors upon account of the cold weather; bctides 
which, it gave them an opportunity of covering their 
faces. Some, who were in the ſecret, received and con— 
ducted them to Charon's houſe ; where, of exiles and 
others, their whole number amounted to forty-eight. 
Philidas, ſecretary to the * Bœotarchs, who was in the 
plot, had ſome time before invited Archias and his com- 
pamons to ſupper, promifing them an exquiſite repalt, 
and the company of {ome of the fineſt women in the city. 
The gueſts being met at the appointed time, they lat 
down to table. They had been free with the glaſs, and 
were almoſt drunk, when it was whiſpered about, but 
not known where the report began, that the exiles were 
in the city. Philidas, without thowing any concern, did 
his utmoſt to change the diſcourſe. Archias however ſeut 
one of his officers to Charon, with orders to come to him 
immediately. It was now late, and Pelopidas and tne 
conipirators were preparing to ſet out, and had put on 
their armour and ſwords, when on a ſudden they heard a 
knocking at the door. Somebody went to it, and being 
told by the officer, that he was come from the maglltratcs 
with orders for Charon to attend them immediately, he 
ran to him half out of his wits, to acquaint him with that 
terrible meſſage. They all concluded, that the confpi- 

| racy 
* The magiftrates and generals, 


who were charged with the g9VCrNe 
nent of Thebes, Were called Bæœo- 


terohe, that ts to ſay, commander 
or governors of Bœolla. 
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racy was diſcovered, and believed themſelves loſt, beſore 
it would be poſſible to execute any thing worthy their 
cauſe and valour. However, they were all of opinion 
that Charon ſhould obey the order, and preſent himfelt 
with an air of aſſurance to the magiſtrates, as void of fear, 
acid unconſcious of offence. ; 
Cti;aron was a man of intrepid courage in dangers 
which threatened only himſelf ; but at that ume, terrified 
for his friends, and apprehending allo, that he ſhould be 
infpected of ſorae treachery, if fo many brave citizens, 


whom he had received into his houſe, ſhould be deftroyed,. 


he went to his wife's apartment, and fetched his only fon 
of lutcen years old at moſt, who in beauty and ſtrength 
excelled all the youths of his age, and put him into the 
hands of Pelopidas, faying at the fame time, © If you 
e diſcover that I have betrayed you, and have been guilty 
of treachery upon this occaſion, revenge yourſelves on 
me in this my only fon, whom, as dear as he is to me, 
J abandon to you, and let him fall a victim without 
„ mercy to his father's perfidy.“ | 

Theſe expreſſions wounded them to the heart; but 


— 


44 


what gave them the moſt ſenſible pain, was his imagining 


there was any one amongſt them fo mean and ungrate- 
ful to form to himſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in regard to 
him. They conjured him unanimouſly, not to leave 
his ſon with them; but to put him into ſome place of 
ſafety; that his friends and country might not want an 
avenger, if he ſhould be ſo fortunate to eſcape the tyrants. 
% No,” replied the father, “ he ſhall {tay with you, 
and ſhare your fate. If he mult periſh, what nobler 
end can he make, than with his father and belt friends ? 
For you, my ſon, exert yourſelf beyond your years, 
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here the moſt excellent of the T hebans. Make under 
ſuch maſters a noble effay of glory, and learn to fight; 
or if it mult be ſo, to die, like them, for liberty. For 
the reſt, I am not without hopes, for I believe, that 
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1 4 a prayer 


and ſhow. a courage worthy of you and me. You ſee 


the juſtice of our cauſe will draw down the favour and 
protection of the gods upon us.“ He concluded with 
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2 prayer for them, and after embracing the conſpirators 


He took pains on his way to recover himſelf, and t9 
compoſe his looks and voice, that he might not appcar 
under any concern. When he came to the door of the 
houſe where the feaſt was kept, Archias and Philidas 
came out to him, and aſked the meaning of a report, that 


diſaffected people were arrived in the city, and were con- 


cealed in ſome houſe. He ſeemed aſtomthed, and finding 
by their anſwers to his queſtions, that they had no preciſe 
information of any thing, he aſſumed a bolder tone, and 
ſaid, “It is very likely the report you ſpeak of is only a 
0 falſe alarm, intended to interrupt your mirth: how- 


* ever, as it _ not to be neglected, I'll go immedi- 


*«« ately and make the ſtricteſt enquiry poſlible into it.” 
Philidas praiſed his prudence and zeal ; and carrying 
Archias back into the company, he plunged him again 
in the debauch, and continued the entertainment, by 
keeping the gueſts in perpetual expectation of the women 
he had promiſed them. PE Iz 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends all pre- 
pared, not to conquer or to fave their lives, but to die 


gloriouſly, and to fell themſelves as dear as they could. 


he ſerenity and joy of his looks explained beforehand, 
that they had nothing to fear. He repeated all that had 


' Palled; after which, they had no thoughts but of the in- 


{tant execution of a deſign, to which the leaſt delay might 


occaſion a thouſand obſtacles. 


In effect, at that very inſtant, happened a ſecond ſtorm, 
far more violent than the firſt, and which ſeemed as if it 
could not poſſibly fail of making the enterpriſe miſcarry. 
A courier from Athens arrived in great haſte with a 
packet, which contained a circumſtantial account of the 


whole conſpiracy, as was afterwards diſcovered. The 


courier was brought firſt to Archias, who was far gone in 


wine, and breathed nothing but pleaſure and the bottle. 
In giving him his diſpatches, he faid, * My lord, the 


«« perſon who writes you theſe letters, conjures you to 


«« read them immediately, being ſerious affairs,” Archias | 


replied 
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replied laughing, Serious affairs to-morrow, which 
words were afterwards uſed by the Greeks as a proverb; 
and tak ing the letters, he put them under his pillow, 
and continued the converſation and debauch. 
The conſpirators were at that time in the ſtreets, 
divided into two parties; the one with Pelopidas at their 


head, marched againſt Leontides, who was not at the 


feaſt ; the other againſt Archias, under the command of 
Charon. Theſe had put on women's habits over their 
armour, and crowned themſelves with pine and poplar 
wreaths, which entirely covered their faces. When they 
came to the door of the apartment where the feaſt was 
kept, the gueſts made a great noiſe, and ſet up loud 
ſhouts of joy. But they were told, that the women would 
not come in till the ſervants were all diſmiſſed, which 
was done immediately. They were ſent to neighbouring 
houſes, where there was no want of wine for their enter- 
tainment. The conſpirators, by this ſtratagem, having 
made themſelves maſters of the field of battle, entered 
ſword in hand, and ſhowing themſelves in their true 
colours, put all the gueſts to the ſword, and with them 
the magiltrates, who were full of wine, and in no con- 


dition to defend themſelves. Pelopidas met with more 


reſiſtance, Leontides, who was afleep in bed, awaked 
with the noiſe that was made, and riling immediately 


armed himſelf with his (word, and laid ſome of the con- | 


ſpirators at his feet, but was at laſt killed himſelf. 
This grand affair being executed in this manner with 


ſo much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were immediately 


diſpatched to Thriaſium. The doors of the priſons were 


broke open, and five hundred priſoners let out. The 
Thebans were called upon to reſume their liberty, and 
arms were gi ven to all my met. The ſpoils affixed to 


the portico's were taken down, and the armourers and 
cutlers ſhops broke open for that purpoſe. Epaminondas 
and Gorgidas came in arms to join them, with ſome old 
perſons of great eſtimation, whom they got together. 
: -- 5. He 
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The whole city was in great terrour and confuſion; 
the houſes all illuminated with torches, and the {treet; 
thronged with the multitude paſling to and fro. The 
people in a conſternation at what had happened, and for 
want of ſufficient information, waited impatiently for the 
day to know their deſtiny. The Lacedæmonian captains 
were therefore thought guilty of a very great errour in not 
falling upon them during their diſorder ; for the garriſon 


conſiſted of fifteen hundred men, beſides three thouſand, 


who had taken refuge in the citadel. _ Alarmed by the 
cries they heard, the illuminations they ſaw in the houſes, 
and the tumult of the multitude running backwards and 
forwards, they lay ſtill, and contented themſelves with 
guarding the citadel, after having ſent couriers to Sparta 
with the news of what had happened, and to demand an 
immediate re-inforcement. | 9 5 

The next day at ſun-riſe the exiles arrived with their 
arms, and the people were ſummoned to affemble. 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thither, 
ſurrounded with all the facriticers, carrying in their hands 
the ſacred bandages and fillets, and exhorting the citizens 


to a{ilt their country, and to join with their gods. At 
this fight, the whole aſſembly roſe up with loud accla- 


mations and clapping of hands, and received the con- 
ſpirators as their benefactors and deliverers. The ſame 
day, Pelopidas, Melon, and Charon, were elected Bueo- 
tarchs. DE | | | 

Soon after the exiles, arrived five thouſand foot, and 
five hundred horſe, ſent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, 
under the command of Demophoon. "Thoſe troops, with 
others which joined them from all the cities of Boeotia, 
compoſed an army of twelve thouſand foot, and as many 
horſe, and without loſs of ame beſieged the citadel, that 
it might be taken before relief could cone from Sparta. 

The beheged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a 
ſpeedy fuccour, and ſeemed reſolved rather to die than 
furrender the place; at leaſt, the Lacedæmonians were of 
that Opinion: but they were not the greateſt number of 
the garriſon. When provitions began to fall ſhort, and 
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famine to preſs them, the reſt of the troops obliged the 


Spartans to ſurrender. The garrifon had their lives 
granted them, and were permitted to retire whither they 
thought fit. They were ſcarce marched out, when the 
aid arrived. The Lacedæmonians found Cleombrotus 
at Megara, at the head of a powerful army, which, with 
a little more expedition, might have ſaved the citadel. 
But this was not the firit time the natural flownels of the 
Lacedemonians had occaſioned the miſcarriage of their 
enterpriſes. The three commanders who had capitulated 
were tried. I woof them were punithed with death, and 
the third had ſo great a fine laid upon him, that not being 
able to pay it, he:banithed himſelf from Poloponneſus. 


Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, the. 


molt memorable that ever was executed by ſurpriſe and 
ſtratagem. Plutarch, with reaſon, compares it to that of 


'Fhrafybulus. Both exiles, deſtitute in themſ-lves of all. 
relource, and reduced to implore a foreign ſupport, form 


the bold deſign: of attacking a formidable power with an 
handful of men; and overcoming all ovitacles to their en- 
terpriſe ſolely by their valour, had each of them the good 
fortune to deliver their country, and to change the face of 
Its affairs entirely. For the Athenians wer? indebted to 
Thraſybulus for that ſudden and happy change, which 


ir-cing them from the oppreſſion they groancd under, not 


only reſtored their liberty, but with it their ancient ſplen- 
dour, and put them into a condition to humble, and 


make Sparta tremble in their turn. We ſhall fee in like 


manner, that the war which reduced the pride of Sparta, 
and deprived- it of the empire by ſca and land, was 
the work of this ſingle night, in which Pelopidas, with- 
out taking either citadel or fortreſs, and entering only one 


% 


of twelve into a private houſe, “ unlooſed and broke the 


chains impoſed by the Lacedæmonians on all the other 
| flates of Greece, though it appeared impracticable ever io 


to produce ſuch an effect. 
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Sect. III. SrRODRIAS the Lacedæmonian forms a di 


ien againſt the Piræeus without ſucceſs. The Athenians 


declare for the Thebans. Skirmiſhes between the latter 
and the Lacedemonians. | 


(r) HE Lacedzmonians, after the in ] ury they pre- 
tended to have received by the enterpriſe of 


Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but applied themſelves 


in earneſt to their revenge. Ageſilaus, rightly judging 
an expedition of that kind, of which the end was to ſup- 
rt tyrants, would not reflect much honour upon him, 
ft it to Cleombrotus, who had lately ſucceeded king 


Ageſipolis; under pretence that his great age diſpenſed 


with his undertaking it. Cleombrotus entered Beeotia 
with his army. The firſt campaign was not vigorous, 
and terminated in committing ſome ravages in the coun- 


try; after which, the king retired, and _— part of 


his troops to Sphodrias, who commanded at 
returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themſelves in a 
condition to make head againſt the Lacedæmonians, and 
were afraid of the conſequences, in which their league 
with the Thebans was likely to engage them, repented 
their having entered into it, and renounced it. Thoſe, 
who perſiſted to adhere to the Theban party, were ſome 
impriſoned, ſome put to death, others baniſhed, and the 
rich ſeverely fined. The Theban affairs ſeemed almoſt 
deſperate z; not having any alliance to ſupport them. 
Pelopidas and Gorgidas were then at the head of them, 
and were ſtudious of finding means to embroil the Athe- 
nians with the Lacedzmonians ; and this was the ſtrata- 
gem they contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Theſpiæ with a 
body of troops to receive and protect ſuch of the Boeotians 
as ſhould revolt againſt Thebes. He had acquired ſome 
reputation amongſt the foldiery, and wanted neither cou- 

| rage 

(7) A. M. 3627. Ant. LC 377. Xenoph. 1. v. p. $68—g72, Plus 
in Age ſ. p. 609, 610. Id. in Pelop. p. 284, 285. 
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rage nor ambition; but he was raſh, ſuperficial, full of 
himſelf, and conſequently apt to entertain vain hopes. 
Pelopidas and Gorgidas ſent privately a merchant of his 


own acquaintance to him, with the offer, as from himfelf, 


of a conſiderable ſum of money, and with inſinuations 


ſtill more agreeable to him than money, as they flattered 
his vanity. © After having repreſented to him, that one 
« of his merit and reputation ought to form ſome great 
« enterpriſe to immortaliſe his name; he propoſed to 


« him the ſeiſing of the Piræeus by ſurpriſe, when the 
« Athenians had no expectation of fuch an attempt: he 
« added, that nothing could be more grateful to the 
« Lacedzmonians, than to ſee themſelves maſters of 
« Athens; and that the 'Thebans, enraged at the Athe- 
« nians, whom they conſidered as traitors and deſerters, 
« would lend them no aſlſiſtance.“ 

Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envy- 
ing the glory of Phæbidas, who, in his fenſe, had ren- 
dered himſelf renowned and illuſtrious by his unjuſt at- 
tempt upon "Thebes, conceived it would be a much more 
ſhining and glorious exploit to ſeiſe the Piræeus of his 
own accord, and deprive the Athenians of their great 
power at fea, by an unforeſeen attack by land. He un- 


dertook the enterpriſe therefore with great joy; which 


was neither leſs unjuſt nor leſs horrid than that of Cadmea, 
but not executed with the ſame boldneſs and ſucceſs. 
For having ſet out in the night from Theſpiæ, with the 
view of ſurpriſing the Piræeus before light, the day-break 
overtook him in the plain of Thriaſium near Eleuſis, and 
finding himſelf diſcovered he returned ſhamefully to 
Theſpiæ with ſome booty which he had taken. 

'The Athenians immediately fent ambaſſadors with their 
complaints to Sparta. Thoſe ambaſſadors found that the 
Lacedæmonians had not waited their arrival to accuſe 
Sphodrias, but had already cited him before the council 
to anſwer for his conduct. He was afraid to obey that 


ſummons, r Juſt reaſon to apprehend the iſſue of a 
tryal, and the reſentment of his country. He had a ſon, 


who had contracted a itric and tender friendſhip with the 


— S 3 
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neſtly, or rather tormented him with ſuch extreme im- 
portunity and perſeverance, that he could not refuſe Spho- 
drias his protection, and got him fully abſolved. Ageſi- 


laus was little delicate, as we have ſeen already, in point 
of juſtice, when the ſervice of his friends was in queſtion. 


He was beſides, of all mankind, the molt tender and 
indulgent father to his children. Tt is reported of him, 
that when they were little, he would play with them, and 
divert himſelf with riding upon a ſtick amongſt them; 
and that having been ſurpriſed by a friend in that action, 
he deſired him not to tell any body of it till he himſelf was 
a father. 1 | 
(s) The unjuſt ſentence paſſed in favour of Sphodrias 
by the Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athenians, and 
determined them to renew their alliance with "Thebes 
immediately, and to afliſt them with all their power. 
They fitted out a fleet, and gave the command of it to 
Timotheus, fon ot the illuſtrious Conon, whoſe reputa- 
tion he well ſuſtained by his own valour and exploits. It 
was he whom his enemies, in envy of the glory he had 
acquired by his great actions, painted ſleeping, with the 
goddeſs Fortune at his teet, taking towns in nets for 
him (7): but upon this occaſion he proved that he was 
not aſleep. After having ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, 
he attacked the ifle of Corcyra (4), which he took. He 
treated the inhabitants with great humanity, and made 
no alteration in their liberty or laws, which very much 
inclined the neighbouring cities in favour of Athens. The 


Spartans on their ſide made powerful preparations for the 


war, and were principally intent upon retaking Corcyra. 
Its happy ſituation between Sicily and Greece rendered 
that itland very important. They therefore engaged 
Dionyſius the tyrant in the expedition, and demanded aid 
of him. In the mean time they diſpatched their flect 
under Mnaſippus. The Athenians ſent ſixty fail againit 
them to the relief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at fil : 

| but 


| ( Xenoph. I v. p. 58 4— 589. Plut. in Ageſ. p. 610, 611. Id. n 
Pelop. p. 285 —2 93, (t; Plut. in Syl. p. 454. „, Caifu 


fon of Ageſilaus. The latter ſolicited his father ſo car- 
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but ſoon after, upon his ſeeming to act too lowly, Tphi- 
crates was ſubllituted in his place. Mnaſippus having 
made himſelf odious to his troops by his haughtineſs, 
rigour, and avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and loſt 
his life in an engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till 
after his death, when he received advice, that the Syra- 
cuſan ſquadron of ten gallies approached, which he 
attacked fo ſucceſsfully, that not one of them eſcaped. 
He demanded, that the orator Calliſtratus, and Chabrias, 
one of the moſt renowned captains of his time, ſhould 
e joined in commiſſion with him. Xenophon admires 
his wiſdom and greatneſs of ſoul upon that account, in 
being ſatisfied with appearing to have occaſion for coun- 
ſel, and not apprehending to ſhare the glory of his 
victories with others. 8 


Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon him . 


the command of the troops againit 'I hebes. He entered 
Bocotia, where he did abundance of damage to the 
hebans, not without conſiderable loſs on his own tide. 
i ke two armics came every day to blows, and were per- 


petually engaged, though not in formal battle, yet in 


ſurmihes which ſerved to inſtruct the Thebans in the 


and experience. It is reported that the Spartan Antalci- 
des told Ageſilaus very juſtly upon this head, when he 
was brought back from Bœotia much wounded, fy dard 
Azefluus, you have a fine reward for the leſſons you 
have given the Thebans in the art of war, which, be- 


Vie you taught it them, they neither would nor could 
= rn. It was to prevent this inconvenience, that Lycur- 
dus, in one of the three laws which he calls Rhetre, 
borbad the Lacedzmonians to make war often upon the 
We {ume enemy, leſt they ſhould make them too good ſol- 
diers, by obliging them to the frequent defence of them- 


lelves. 

dcreral campaigns paſſed in this manner without any 
thing deciſwe on either fide. It was prudent in the 
heban generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, and to 


d tlicir ſoldiers time to inure and einbolden themſelves. 


XVhen 


trade of war, and to inſpire them with valour, boldneſs, 
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When the occaſion was favourable, they let them looſe 
like generous hounds, and after having given them à 
taſte of victory by way of reward, they called them 
off, contented with their courage and alacrity. The 
principal glory of their ſucceſs and this wiſe condu was 
due to Pelopidas. 5 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of 
prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his re. 
putation. Having failed in his enterpriſe againſt Orcho- 
menos, which had joined the Lacedæmonians, at his 
return he found the enemy poſted to intercept him near 
Tegyra. As ſoon as the 'Thebans perceived them from 
the defiles, ſomebody ran in all haſte to Pelopidas, and 
told him, Wie are fallen into the enemy's hands. Ah! 
replied he, why ſhould we not rather ſay, that they art 
fallen mto ours ! At the ſame time he ordered his cavalry, 
which were his rear-guard, to advance to the front, that 
they might begin the fight. He was aſſured, that his 
foot, which were only three hundred men, and were called 
the ſacred battalion, would break through the enemy, 
wherever they charged, though ſuperior in number, as 
they were by at leaſt two thirds. The aſſault began 
where the generals of each party were poſted, and wa 
very rude. The two generals of the Lacedzmonians, 
who had charged Pelopidas, were preſently killed; all 
that were with them being either ſlain or diſperſed, The 
reſt of the Lacedæmonian troops were ſo daunted, that 
they opened a paſſage for the T hebans, who might have 
marched on to ſave themſelves if they had thought fit; 
but Pelopidas, diſdaining to make uſe of that opening 
for his retreat, advanced againſt thoſe who were {till 


drawn up in battle, and made ſo great a flaughter of 


them, that they were all diſmayed, and fled in diforder. 
The Thebans did not purſue them far, leſt they ſhould 
be ſurpriſed. They contented themſelves with having 
broken them, and with making a glorious retreat not 
inferior to a victory, becauſe through the enemy, dil- 
perſed and defeated. 4 
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This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was in a manner the ſource of the great ations and 
events we are about to treat of. It bak never happened 
till then in any war, either againſt the Barbarians or 


Greeks, that the Lacedæmonians had been defeated with 


the ſuperiority of number on their ſide, nor even with 
equal forces in battle array. For which reaſon they were 


inſupportably proud, and their reputation alone kept their 


enemies in awe, Who never durſt ſhow themſelves in the 
field before them, unleſs ſuperiour in number. They 
now loſt that glory, and the Thebans in their turn be- 
came the terrour and dread even of thoſe, who had 
rendered themſelves fo univerſally formidable. 

The enterpriſe of Artaxerxes Mnemon againſt Egypt, 
and the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, ſhould natu- 
rally come 1n here. (x) But I ſhall defer thoſe articles, 
to avoid breaking in upon the Theban affairs. 


& SECT. IV. New troubles in Greece. The Lacedæmonians 


declare war againſt Thebes. They are defeated and 
put to flight in the battle of Leuctru. EPAMINON“E 


DAS ravages Laconia, and marches to the gates of 
Sparta. | | | 


Wulst the Perſians were engaged in the 


Egyptian war, great troubles aroſe in Greece. 


In that interval the Thebans, having taken Platæa (z) 
and afterwards Theſpiæ, entirely demoliſhed thoſe cities, 
and expelled the inhabitants. 
Athens with their wives and children, where they were 
reccived with the utmoſt favour, and adopted into the 
number of the citizens. 


The Platzans retired to 


(a) Artaxerxes, being informed of the ſtate of the 
Grecian affairs, ſent a new embaſſy thither to perſuade 
the ſeveral citics and republicks at war to lay down their 


ams, and accommodate their differences upon the plan 
A of the treaty of Antalcides. By that peace, as has been 


obſerved 
(x) A. M. 3627, Ant. J. C. 377. ( A. M. 3633. Ant}. C. 371. 
5 |. li. p. 361, 362. 1 (z) Platæa, a city of Bœctia. Hohe of - 
Hala. 


306 (4) Xenoph. hiſt, Græc. l. vi. p. 590 —593. Dion. p. 36g» 


R 
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obſerved in its place, it was concluded, that all the cities 
of Greece ſhould enjoy their liberty, and be governed hy 
their own laws. In virtue of this article, the Lacedz. 
monians, preſſed the Thebans to reſtore their liberty t9 
all the cities of Bœotia, to rebuild Platæa and Theſpie 
which they had demoliſhed, and to reſtore them with 
their dependences to their ancient inhabitants. The The. 


bans on their fide inſiſted alſo, that the Lacedæmoniaus 
ſhould give liberty to all thoſe of Laconia, and that de 
city of Meflene ſhould be reſtored to its ancient podle 


fors. This was what equity required; but the Lac 
monians, believing themſelves much ſuperior to tl: 
Thebans, were for impoling a law upon them, which 
they would not ſubmit to themſelves. DE 
All Greece being weary of a war, which had already 


laſted ſeveral campaigns and had no other cauſe but the 


Spartan ambition and injuſtice, nor any end than the 
aggrandiſing of that ſtate, was ſeriouſly intent upon a 
Fe peace, and, with that view, had ſent deputies 19 

acedæmon, to concert together the means of attaining 
fo deſirable an effect. (%) Amongſt thoſe deputics Epa- 
minondas was of the firſt rank. He was at that time 


celebrated for his great erudition and profound knowledge 


in philolophy ; but he had not yet given any very diſtin- 
guiſhed proofs of his great capacity for the command oi 
armies, and the adminiſtration of publick affairs. Sceing 
that all the deputies, out of reſpect for Ageſilaus, u 


declared 9 for the war, were afraid to contradict 


him, or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a very 
common effect of two imperious a power on one ſide, 
and two ſervile a ſubmiſſion on the other; he was the 
only one that ſpoke with a wiſe and noble boldneſs, as 


became a ſtateſman who had no other view but the pub- 


lick good. He made a ſpeech, not for the 'T hebans 
alone, but for Greece in general; in which he proved, 
that the war augmented only the power of Sparta, whulit 
the reſt of Greece was reduced, and ruined by it. He 


inſiſted principally upon the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing the 


peace 1n equality and juſtice, becauſe no peace could be 


ſolid, 


(5) Plut. in Ageſil, p. 611. 
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ſhould be free? Epaminondas retorted his queſtion again, 
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ſolid, and of long duration, but that wherein all parties 
{hould find an equal advantage. 5 

A diſcourſe like this, founded evidently upon reaſon 
and juſtice, and pronounced with a grave and ſerious 
tone, never fails of making impreflion. Ageſilaus plainty 
diftinguithed, from the attention and filenee with which 
it was heard, that the deputies were extremely affected 
with it, and would not fail to act contormably to his 
opinion. To prevent that effect, he demanded of 
Fpaminondas, J/hether he thought it jujt au reaſonable, 
that Baewtia fuld be free and mdependent © that is to 
lay, whether he agreed, that the cities of Bœotia ſhould 
depend no longer upon "Thebes. Epaminondas imme— 
diately aſked in his turn with great vivacity, //hether he 
thought it juft and reaſonable, that Lacoma ſhould enjoy 
the ſame independence and liberty? Upon which Agett- 
laus, riſing from his ſeat in great rage, inſiſted upon his 
declaring plainly, Mhelher he would conſent that Baatia 


and atked, //hether, on his fide, he would conſent that 
Laconia ſhould be free? Ageſilaus, who wanted only a 
pretext for breaking with the Thebans, ſtruck them di- 
rectly out of the treaty of alliance, which they were about 
to conclude. The reſt of the allies ſigned it, leſs out of 
inclination, than not to offend the Lacedæmonians, whole 
power they dreaded. | 

c) In conſequence of this treaty, all troops in the 
held were to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of 
the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the repub- 
lick's reſolutions. Prothous, one of the principal ſenators, 
repreſented, that there was no room tor deliberations, 
tor that Sparta, by the late agreement, has made the 
recall of the troops indiſpenſible. Ageſilaus was of a 
different opinion. Angry with the Thebans, and par- 
ticularly with Epaminondas, he was abſolutely bent on 
the war for an opportunity of revenge, and the preſent 


1 | | ſeemcd 
„ Kenoph. J. vi. p. 5$93—597. Diod. l. xv. p. 36;—371.. Flut. in 
Abel, p. 61, 612, Id. in Pclop. p. 288, 289. OY 
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ſeemed moſt favourable, when all Greece was free and 
united, and only the Thebans excluded the treaty of 
peace. The advice of Prothous was therefore rejected 
by the whole council, * who treated him as an honelt, 
_ well-meaning dotard, that knew nothing of the matter; 
the Divinity, from thenceforth, as Xenophon obſerves, 
promoting their downfall. "The Ephori wrote immedi. 
ately to Cleombrotus to march againſt the Thebans with 
his troops, and ſent orders at the ſame time to all their 
allies to aſſemble their forces, who were very averſe to this 
war, aud did not join in it but with great reluctance, and 
out of fear of contradicting the Lacedæmonians, whom 
they did not yet dare to diſobey. Though no happy con- 
ſequences could be expected from a war, vilibly under- 
taken contrary to all reaſon and juſtice, and from the ſole 
motive of reſentinent and revenge; the Lacedæmonians 
however, from the ſuperiority of their numbers, aſſured 
themſelves of ſucceſs, and imagined that the T hebans, 
abandoned by their allies, were in no condition to oppoſe 
them. | 
(d) The Thebans were much alarmed at firſt. They 
ſaw themſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, whillt 
all Greece looked upon them as utterly loſt; not knowing 
that in a ſingle man they had more than armies. This 
was Epaminondas. He was appointed general, and had 
ſeveral colleagues joined in commiſſion with him. He 
immediately raiſed all the troops he could, and began his 
march. His army did not amount to ſix thouſand men, 
and the enemy had above four times that number. As 
ſeveral bad omens were told him to prevent his ſetting out, 
he replied only by a verſe of Homer's, of which the 
ſenſe is, + There is but one good omen, to fight for one's 
country. However, to re-afſure the ſoldiers, by nature 
ſuperlitions, and whom he obſerved to be diſcouraged, 
he inſtructed ſeveral perſons to come from different pla- 
ces, and report auguries and omens in his favour, which 
revived the ſpirit and hopes of the troops. ” 
Pelopidas 
(d) A. M. 3634. Ant J. C. 370. 
* 'Eutivey pats QAvagtiy nyneale 
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Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the 
ſacred battalion. When he left his houſe to go to the 
army, his wife, in taking her Jaſt adieu, conjured him 
© with a flood of tears to take care of himſelf; That, ſaid 
be, Huld be recommended to young people: but for gene- 
' Þ rals, they have no occaſion for ſuch advice; the care of 
' BE vthers ſhould be recommended to them. . 
| Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to ſecure a paſs, 

by which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened his march 
=_ conſiderably. The latter after having*taken a large com- 
1 E: als, arrived at Leuctra, a ſmall town of Bœotia, between 
Platæa and Theſpiæ. Both parties conſulted whether 
5. they ſhould give battle; which Cleombrotus reſolved by 
the advice of all his officefs, who repreſented to him, that 
it he declined fighting with ſuch a ſuperiority of troops, 
it would confirm the current report, that he ſecretly fa- 
q {© youred the 'Thebans. The latter had an eſſential reaſon 
© for haſtening a battle before the arrival of the troops, 
which the enemy daily expected. However, the ſix 
generals, who formed the council of war, differed in their 
{entiments. "The ſeventh, who was Epaminondas, came 
in very good time to join the three, that were for fighting, 
and his opinion carrying the queſtion, the battle was re- 
ſolved upon. This was in the ſecond year of the 102d 
Olympiad. 
The two armies were very unequal in number. That 
of the Lacedzmonians, as has been faid, conſiſted of 
twenty-four thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe. 
The Thebans had only ſix thouſand foot and four hundred 
| horſe; but all of them choice troops, animated by their 
experience of the war, and determined to conquer or die. 
= The Lacedzmonian cavalry, compoſed of men picked 
| up by chance, without valour, and ill-diſciplined, was as 
much inferior to their enemies in courage, as ſuperior in 
number. The infantry could not be depended on, except 
the Lacedzmonians; the allies, as has been ſaid, having 
engaged in the war with reluctance, becauſe they did not 
= pprove the motive of it, and were beſides diffatisfied 
with the Lacedzmonians. 
4 The 


action with his left wing, where his beſt troops were 


if he could penetrate the Lacedzmonian Phalanx, the 


"Fhebans were better mounted and braver troops than the 
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The ability of the generals on either ſide ſupplicd the WR. zut 
place of numerous armies, eſpecially of the Theban, Ml . Py 
who was the molt accompliſhed captain of his times. He Nn h. 
was ſupported by Pelopidas at the head of „e ſacred bat. =” 


g 


orſe clo 


j >. | 
zalion, compoſed of three hundred Thebans, united in > Tue i 
ſtrict friendſhip and affection, and engaged under a par. WF = p 
ticular oath never to fly, but to defend each other to the 1 _ 
laſt drop of their blood. | oh I 


Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a Nes geh 

* . EÞ1Y > dci 

on Cleombrotus as upon the right, conſiſting of $04 
acedzmonians, on whom he conhded molt, and whole Wh: 


: de ue batt 
files were twelve deep. To take the advantage, which N inbrotus 
his ſuperiority of horſe gave him in an open country, he Ng 1614 
* ; Ind decla 
polted them in the front of his Lacedæmonians. Archi- om 
damus, Ageſilaus's ſon, was at the head of the allies, who Ne Lace. 
formed the left wing. e bo 
l f e body 
Epaminondas, who reſolved to charge with his left, aughter 
which he commanded in perſon, ſtrengthened it with the ich fo x 
choice of his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up Hined th 
fifty deep. The ſacred battalion was upon his left, and Morious 
cloſed the wing. The reſt of his infantry were poited WR arge, v 
upon his right in an oblique line, which, the farther it Me Allies 
extended, was the more diſtant from the enemy. By this Ne 13 


uncommon diſpoſuion, his deſign was to cover his flank 
on the right, to keep off his right wing as a kind of reſerved 
body, that he might not hazard the event of the battle 
upon the weakelt part of his army; and to begin the 
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poſted, to turn the whole weight of the battle upon king 
Cleombrotus and the Spartans. He was afſured, that 


reſt of the army would ſoon be put to the rout. As for 


his horſe, he diſpoſed them after the enemy's example in 
the front of his left. | 


Ihe action began by the cavalry. As that of the 


Lacedæ monian horſe, the latter were not long before they 
were broke, and driven upon the infantry, which they 


pull 
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© Wh. into ſome confuſion. Epaminondas following his 
| | 11 cloſe, marched ſwiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell 
' 


Ebpon his Phalanx with all the weight of his heavy bat- 
- Wiiion. The latter, to make a diverſion, detached a body 
1 Wd troops with orders to take Epaminondas in flank, and 
i- W to ſurround him. Pelopidas, upon the fight of that 
he brorement, advanced with incredible ſpeed and boldneſs 


at the head of the ſacred battalion to prevent the ene- 
4 {MW Þy's delign, and flanked Cleombrotus himſelf, who, by 
Hat ſuddden and unexpected attack, was put into diſorder. 


Ie ue battle was very rude and obſtinate, and whilſt Cle- 
M WSnmbrotus could act, the victory continued in ſuſpence, 
he Ind declared for neither party. When he fell dead with 
hi- is wounds, the Thebans, to complete the victory, and 
10 Wie Lacedæmonians, to avoid the thame of abandoning 

Etc body of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a great 
" ughter enſued on both fides. The Spartans fought 
the 


4 ith ſo much fury about the body, that at length they 
UP {Wind their point, and carried it off. Animated by fo 
Eg orious an advantage, they prepared to return to the 


ited arge, which would perhaps have proved ſucceſsful, had 
nec allics ſeconded their ardour. But the left wing ſeeing 
he e Lacedzmonian phalanx had been broke, and believ- 
ank 


ES: all loſt, eſpecially when they heard that the king was 
ad, took to flight, and drew off the reſt of the army 
eng with them. Epaminondas followed them vigo- 
Pully, and killed a great number in the purſuit. The 
Eg icbans remained maſters of the field of battle, erected 
EE trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 
be Lacedamonians had never received ſuch a blow. 
Ihe moſt bloody defeats till then had ſcarce ever coſt 
em more than four or five hundred of their citi- 
E's. They had been ſeen, however animated, or rather 
eently incenſed againſt Athens, to ranſom, by a truce 


the WW thirty eight years, eight hundred of their citizens, who 
1 the Bd ſuffered themſelves to be ſhut up in the little iſland of 
they WWW hactcria. Here they loſt four thouſand men, of whom 
ve) e thouſand were Lacedzmonians, and four hundred 


Spartans, 
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Spartans *, out of ſeven hundred who were in the battle. 
he Thebans had only three hundred men killed, among 
whom were few of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta celebrated at that time the gym. 
naſtick games, and was full of ſtrangers, whom curioſity 
had brought thither. When the couriers arrived from 
Leuctra with the terrible news of their defeat, the Epho. 
ri, though perfectly ſenſible of all the conſequences, and 
that the Spartan empire had received a mortal wound, 
would not permit the repreſentations of the theatre to be 
ſuſpended, nor any changes in the celebration of the 


feſtival. They ſent to every family the names of their 


relations, who were killed, and ſtayed in the theatre to 
ſee that the dances and games were continued without 


Interruption to the end. 


The next day in the mo the loſs of each family 
being known, the fathers and relations of thoſe who had 
died in the battle, met in the publick place, and ſaluted 
and embraced each other with great joy and ſerenity in 
their looks : whilſt the others kept themſelves cloſe in 


their houſes, or if neceſſity obliged them to go abroad, it 


was with a ſadneſs and dejection of aſpect, which ſen- 
_ expreſſed their profound anguiſh and affliction. Tha 


difference was ſtill more remarkable in the women. 


Grief, ſilence, tears, diſtinguiſhed thoſe who expeCted 


the return of their ſons; but ſuch as had loft their ſons 


were ſeen hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and 
congratulating each other upon their glory and good for- 
tune. It cannot be denied, but ſuch ſentiments argue 
great courage and reſolution: but I would not have them 
entirely extinguiſh natural tenderneſs, and ſhould have 
been better pleaſed, had there been leſs of f ferocit) in 
them. | 5 x | 

Sparta was under no ſmall difficulty to know how to 
act in regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle. As 


they were numerous, and of the moſt powerful familie 
in 


* Thoſe were properly called + My. Rollin ſeems to ſpeak bet 


Spartans, who inhabited Sparta; en Frangois. The ſentiments of th 
x Lacedemonians wore ſetiled in 88 bave no exception, and ai 
rictiy conſiſtent with irge greatn), 
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in the city, it was not ſafe to inflict upon them the 
puniſhments aſſigned by the laws, left their deſpair ſhould 
induce them to take ſome violent reſolution fatal to the 
{tate. For ſuch as fled were not only excluded from all 
offices and employments, but it was a diſgrace to contract 
any alliance with them by marriage. Any body that met 


them in the ſtreets might buffet them, which they were 
| obliged to ſuffer. They were beſides to wear dirty and 
„ ragged habits, full of patches of different colours. And, 
© WW laitly, they were to (have half their beards, and to let the 
c WW other half grow. It was a great loſs to the Spartans to 
ir be deprived of fo many of their ſoldiery, at a time they 
te had ſuch preſſing occaſion for them. To remove th 
ut WW difficulty, they choſe Ageſilaus legiſlator, with abſolute 
power to make {ach alterations in the laws as he ſhould 
ly WE think bit. Ageſilaus, without adding, retrenching, or 
ad WE changing any thing, found means to ſave the fugitives 
ted WE without prejudice to the ſtate. In a full aſſembly of the 
in WW Tacedzmonians, he decreed, That for the preſent day 
in WR / laws ſhould be ſuſpended, and of no effst ; but ever 
it WR ier to remain in full force and authority. By thoſe 
en- WE few words he preſerved the Spartan laws entire, and at 
ha WWE the fame time reſtored to the fate that great number of 
nen. WH its members, in preventing their being for ever degraded, 
Gel WE and confequently uſeleſs to the republick. 
ſons After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were 
and induttriouſiy employed, the ene in retrieving, and the 
for- other in improving their victory. 
rgue (J) Agetlaus, to revive the courage of his troops, 
them marched them into Arcadia; but with a full reſolution, 
have carefully to avoid a battle. He confined himſelf to at- 
ity in tacking fome ſmall towns of tie Mantinæans, which he 
took, and laid the country waſte. This gave Sparta 
Ow t Vol, V. ä ſome 
5 As (e) Xenoph. 1. vi. p. 59$. Died. I. xv. p. 375378, 


() Plut, in Agefth p. 613. 615. Id. in Pelop. p. 290. 


= of /oxl, None but flaves will deny is to die in its defence. Slaves bave 
„he next glory and good fertune no country. That and themſelves are 
_ Vt #fending their country againſt its the tyrants, 

enemies, when its ruin is at ſtake, 
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ſome joy, and they began to take courage from believing 


their condition not entirely deſperate. 

The T hebans, ſoon after their victory, ſent an account of 
t to Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame time againſt 
the common enemy. The ſenate was then fitting, which 
received the courier . with great coldneſs, did not make 
him the uſual preſents, and diſmiſſed him without taking 
any notice of aid. The Athenians, alarmed at the con- 
1iderable advantage which the Thebans had gained over 
the Lacedzmonians, could not diſſemble the umbrage 
and di ſſatisfaction which ſo ſudden and unexpected an 
Increaſe of a neighbouring power gave them, which might 
oon render itſelf formidable to all Greece. 

At T hebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been 
elected joint governors of Bœotia. Having aſſembled 
all the troops of the Pœotians and their allies, whoſe 
number daily increaſed, they entered Peloponneſus, and 
made abundance of places and people revolt from the 
Lacedæmonians; Elis, Argos, Arcadia, and the greatelt 
part of Laconia itſelf, It was then about the winter- 
ſolſtice, and towards the end of the laſt month of the 
year, fo that in a few days they were to quit their offices; 
the firſt day of the next month being aſſigned by law, for 
their reſigning them to the perſons appointed to ſucceed 
them, = pain of death, if they held them beyond that 
term. Their colleagues, apprebending the badneſs of 
the ſeaſon, and more, the dreadful conſequences of in- 
fringing that law, were for marching back the army 
immediately to Thebes. Pelopidas was the firſt, who, 
entering into the opinion of Epaminondas, animated the 
citizens, and engaged them to- take the advantage of the 
enemy's alarm, and to purſue their enterpriſe in neglect 
of a formality, from the obſervance of which they might 
Juſtly believe themſelves diſpenſed bythe ſtate itſelf, as the 
ſervice of the ſtate, when. founded in juſtice, is the ſo- 

vereign law and rule of the people's obedience. 
I hey entered Laconia therefore at the head of an army 
of ſeventy thouſand good ſoldiers, of which the tweltt 
part were not Thebans. The great reputation of gb 
| ; wo 
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ro generals was the caule that all the allies, even with- 
out order or.publick decree, obeyed them with refpe&ful 
ſilence, and marched with entire confidence and courage 
under their command. It was fix hunered years ſince 
the Dorians had eſtabliſhed themſelves at Lacedæmon, 
and in all that time they had never ſeen an enemy upon 
their lands; none daring till then to ſet foot in them, and 
much leſs to attack their city, though without walls. 
The Thebans and their allies, finding a country hitherto 

untouched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and 
| ſword, deſtroying and plundering as far as the river Eu- 
rotas, without any oppoſition whatſoever. 
Parties had been poſted to defend ſame important 
paſſes. Iſchoſas the Spartan, who commanded one of 
theſe detachments, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar 
manner. Finding it impoſſible, with his ſmall body of 
troops to ſupport the enemy's attack, and thinking it 
below a Spartan to abandon his poſt, he ſent back the 
young men, who were of age and conditien to ſerve 
their country effectually, and kept none with him but 
ſuch as were advanced in years. With theſe devoting 
_ himſelf, after the example of Leonidas, to the publick 
good, they ſold their lives dear; and after having de- 
tended themſelves a long time, and made great flaughter 
of their enemies, they all periſhed to a man, | 
Ageſilaus acted upon this occation with great addrefs 
and wiſdom. He looked upon this irruption of the 
enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was not only in 
vain, but dangerous to oppoſe, whoſe rapid courſe would 
be but of ſhort duration, and after ſome ravages ſubſide 
of itſelf. He contented himſelf with diſtnbuting his 
beſt troops into the middle, and all the molt important 
parts of the city, ſtrongly ſecuring all the poſts. He was 
determined not to quit the town, nor to hazard a battle, 
and perſiſted in that reſolution, without regard to all the 
raillery, inſults, and menaces of the Thebans, who defied 
him by name, and called upon him to come out and 
defend his country, who had alone been the cauſe of all 
its ſufferings, in Linding the war. 
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But far greater afflictions to Ageſilaus were the com- 


motions and diſorders excited within: the city, the murmurs 


and complaints of the old men in the higheſt affliction 
and deſpair from being witneſſes of what they ſaw, as 
well as of the women, who ſeemed quite diſtracted with 
Hearing the threatning cries of the enemy, and ſeeing the 
neighbouring country all on fire, whilſt the flames and 
ſmoke, which drove almoſt upon them, ſeemed to de- 
nounce a like misfortune to themſelves. Whatever 
courage Ageſilaus might expreſs in his outward behaviour, 
he could not fail of being ſenſibly affected with ſo mourn- 
ful an object, to which was added, the grief of loſing his 


reputation; who, having found the city in a moſt flouriſh- 


ing and potent condition, when he came to the govern- 
ment, now ſaw it fallen to ſuch a degree, and all its 
ancient glory laſt under him! He was, belides, ſecretly 
mortified at ſo mournful a contradiction of a boaſt he had 
often made, That no woman of Sparta had ever ſeen the 
ſmoke of an enemy's camp. 1 
Whilſt he was giving different orders in the city, he 
was informed, that a certain number of mutineers had 
feifed an important poſt, with a reſolution to defend 
themſelves in it. Ageſilaus ran immediately thither, and 


# wo 


as if he had been entirely unacquainted with their bad 


deſign, he ſaid to them, Comrades, it is nat there I ſent 
you. At the ſame time he pointed to different polts to 
divide them: to which they went, believing their enter- 
priſe had not been diſcovered. This order, which be 

ave Without emotion, argues a great preſence of mind 
in Apeſilaus, and ſhows, that in times of trouble it 1s 
Not proper to ſee too much, that the culpable may not 
want time to reflect and repent. He thought it more 
adviſeable to ſuppoſe' that ſmall troop innocent, than to 
urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous enquiry- 
The Eurotas was at that time very nuch ſwoln by the 
melting of the ſnows, and the Thebans found more 
difficulty in paſſing it than they expected, as well from 
the extreme coldneſs of the water, as its N As 
Epaminondas paſſed at the head of his infantry, vs 
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te Spartans thowed him to Ageſilaus; who, after having 
attentively confidered and followed him with his eyes a 
long time, ſaid only, * Wonderful man ! in admiration 
of the valour that could undertake ſuch great things. 


Epaminondas would have been glad to have given battle 


in Sparta, and to have erected a trophy in the midlt of 


it. He dic net however think proper to attempt the 


forcing of the city, and not being able to induce Ageſilaus 
to quit it, choſe to retire. It would have been difficult 


for Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, to have defended 


itſelf long againſt a victorious army. But the wiſe cap- 


tain, who: commanded it, apprehended; that he ſhould” 
draw upon his hands the whole force of Peloponneſus, 


and {till more, that he ſhould excite the jealouſy of the 


Greeks, who would- never have pardoned his deſtroying 
ſo potent a republick, and pulling out, as Leptinus ſays, 


one o the eyes of Greece, as a proof of his ſkill (g). He 


confined himſelf therefore to the glory of having humbled- 


the proud, whole Jaconick language added new haughti- 


neſs to their commands, and of havi 
the neceflity, as he boaited himſelf, of enlarging their 
ſtile, and lengthening their F monoſyllables. At his 


return he again waſted the country. 


(%) In+this expedition the Thebans re-inſtated Arcadia 


into one body, and took Meſſenia from the Spartans, 
who had been in poſſeſſion of it I very long, after having 
expelled all its inhabitants. Ii was a-country equal in 
extent to Laconia, and as fertile as the beſt in Greece. 
Its ancient inhabitants, who were diſperſed in different 


regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the firſt notice 


given them, returned with incredible joy ; animated by 
the love of their country, natural to all men, and almoſt 


(2) Arift; Rhet. I. iik. c. 10. 
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buny, The Greek expreſſion is not 
eaſy to be tranſlated, Ii ſignifies, Oh 
the actor of great dee Js! 


be Lacedæmonians ſometimes 


_ enſwered the moſt important diſ- 


parebes by a ſingle monoſyllable. 


Philip baving wrote to them, If 1 


H 3 


(5) Pauſ. 1. iv. p. 257, 268. 
enter your country, I ſhall put all to 
fire and ſword, they replicd, If; to 


\ fegnify they ſhould take all poſſible 


care to put it out of his power. 

t- The Meſſenians had &'en driven 
out of their country Two hundred and 
eighiy-ſeven years, oi 


ng: reduced them to 
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as much as by their hatred of the Spartans, which tha 
length of time had only increaſed. They built them- 
telves a city, which, from the ancient name, was called 


gave the Lacedzmonians more ſenſible diſpleaſure, or 
rather more lively grief; becauſe from immemorial time 
an irreconcileable enmity had ſubſiſted between Sparta 
and Meſſene, which ſeemed incapable of being extin- 
guiſhed but by the final ruin of the one or the other. 

.) Polybius reflects upon an ancient errour in «the 
conduct of the Meſſenians with regard to Sparta, which 
was the cauſe of all their misfortunes. This was 
their too great ſollicitude for the preſent tranquillity, 
and he exceſſive love of peace, their neglecting 
the means of making it ſure and laſting. Two of the 
moſt powerful ſtates of Greece were their neighbours, 
the Arcadians and Lacedemonians. The latter, from 
their firſt ſettlement in the country, had declared open 
war againſt them: the others, on the contrary, always 
joined with them, and entered into all their intereſts. 
But the Meſſenians had neither the courage to oppoſe 
their violent and irreconcileable enemies with valour and 
conſtancy, nor the prudence to treat with due regard 
their faithful and affectionate allies. When the two 
{iates were either at war with each other, or carried their 


future, and regarding only their preſent repoſe, made it 
a rule with them never to engage in the quarrel on either 
lide, and to obſerve an exact neutrality. * On fuch con- 
junQures they congratulated themſelves upon their wiſdom 
and ſucceſs in preferving their tranquillity, whilſt their 
neighbours all around them were involved in trouble and 
confuſion. But this tranquillity was of no- long dura- 
tion. The Lacedzmonians, having fubdued their ene- 
mis, fell upon them with all, their forces; and finding 
them unſupported by allies, and. incapable of defending 
themſelves, they reduced them to fubmit, either to the 
yoke of a rigid ſlavery, or to baniſh themſclves from 


| (i) Polyb._ I. iv. p. 299, 300. 


Meſſene. Amongſt the bad events of this war, none 


arms elſewhere, the Meſſenians, little provident for the 
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more ſhameful, and at the fame time more pernicious, 


. death, though victorious, for giving battle without his 
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their country. And this was ſeveral times their caſe. 
They ought to have reflected, ſays Polybius“, that as: 
there is nothing more deſirable or advantageous than peace, 
when founded in juſtice and honour ; ſo there is nothing 


when attained by bad meaſures, and purchaſed at the price 
liberty. ; | 
Ster. V. The two Theban'gencrals, at'thein return, are 
accuſed, and abſolved. Sparta implores aid of the 
Athenians. The Greeks ſend ambaſſadors to ARTA- 
XERXES. Credit of PELOPIDAS at the court of 
Perſia. 


I T might be expected, that the two Theban captains, 
L on their return to their country after ſuch memorable 
actions, ſhould have been received with the general ap- 
plauſe, and all the honours that could be conferred upon” 
them. Inſtead of which, they were both ſummoned to 
anſwer as criminals againſt the ſtate ; in having, contrary 
to the law, whereby they were obliged to refign their 
command to new officers, retained it four months beyond 
the appointed term; during which they had executed in 
Meſſenia, Arcadia, and Laconia, all thoſe great things we 
have related. - | 

A behaviour of this kind is farpriſing, and the relation 
of it cannot be read without a ſecret indignation : but 
ſuch a conduct had a very plauſible foundation. The 
zealous aſſertors of a liberty lately regained, were appre- 
henſive that the example might prove very pernicious, in 
authoriſing ſome future magiſtrate to maintain himſelf in 
command beyond the eſtabliſhed term, and in conſequence 
to turn his arms againſt his country. It is not to be” 
doubted, but the Romans would have acted in the ſame 
manner; and if they were fo ſevere, to put an officer to 
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152 HISTORY OF THE 
general's orders, how would they have behaved to a ge- 
neral, who ſhould have continued four months in the 
ſupreme command, contrary to the laws, and upon his 
own authority ? 

(% Pelopidas was the firſt cited before the tribunal, 
He defended himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs of mind 
than was expected from a man of his character, by nature 
warm and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in 
fight, forſook him before the judges. His air and diſ- 
courſe, which had ſomething timid and creeping in it, 
denoted a man who was afraid of death, and did not in 
the leaſt incline the judges in his favour, who acquitted 
him not without difficulty. Epaminondas appeared, and 
ſpoke with a quite different air and tone. He ſeemed, if 
1 may be allowed the expreſſion, to charge danger in front 
without emotion. Inſtead of juſtifying himſelf, he made 

a panegyrick upon his actions, and repeated in a loſty 
ſtile, in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-eſta- 
bliſhed Meſſenia, and .re-united Arcadia in one body. 
He concluded with ſaying, that he ſhould die with 
Pleaſure, if the Thebans would renounce the ſole glory 
of thoſe aCtions to him, and declare that he had done 
them by his own authority, and without their part:cipa- 
tion. All the voices were in his favour ; and he return- 
ed from his tryal, as he uſed to return from battle, with 


glory and univerſal applauſe. Such dignity has true va- 


Jour, that it in a manner ſeiſes the admiration of mankind 
by force. | METS 

He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and every 
thing he did had an air of grandeur in it, (7) His ene- 
mies, jealous of his glory, and with deſign to affront 
him, got him elected Telearch; an office very unworthy 
of a perſon of his merit. He however thought it no 
diſhonour to him, and faid, that he would demonſtrate, 
that * 7he 778 did not only ſhaw the man, but the man 
be office. He accordingly raiſed that employment to 

. very 


(k) Plut. de ſui laude, 5. 540. % Piut. de præcept. reip. Ber. 
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very great dignity, which before conſiſted in only tak- 
ing care that the ſtreets were kept clean, the dirt car- 
ricd away, and the drains and common-ſewers in good 
order. : 1 | „ | 

(m) The Lacedæmonians, having every thing to fear 
from an enemy, whom the late ſucceſſes had rendered 
{till more haughty and enterpriſing. than ever, and ſeeing 
themſelves expoſed every moment to a new irruption, 


had recourſe to the Athenians, and ſent deputies to them 


to implore their: aid. The perſon who ſpoke, began 
with deſcribing, in the moſt pathetick- terms the deplora- 


ble condition, and extreme danger to which Sparta was 


reduced. He enlarged- upon the inſolent haughtineſs of 


the Thebans, and their ambitious views, which tended 
to nothing. leſs than the empire of all Greece. He inſi- 
nuated what Athens in particular had to fear, if they 


were ſuffered to extend their power by the increafe of 


allies, who every day went over to their party, and aug- 


mented their forces. He called to mind the happy times, 
in which the: ſtrict union betwixt Athens and Sparta had 


preſerved Greece to the equal glory of both ſtates; and 
concluded with ſaying, how great an. addition it would 
be to the Athenian name, to aid a city, its ancient friend 
and ally, which more than onee had generouſly ſacrificed 


1{elt for the common intereſt and ſafety. 
The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy ad- 


vanced in his diſcourſe, but at the. ſame time they had 
not forgot the bad treatment which they had ſuff:red from 
the Spartans on more than. one occaſion, and eſpecially 


after the defeat of Sicily. However, their compaſſion of: 


tie preſent misfortunes of Sparta carried it againſt the 


ſenſe of the former injuries, and determined them to aſſi. t 
the Lacedæmonians with all their forces. () Some time 
after, the deputies of ſeveral: ſtates being aſſembled at 
Athens, a league and confederacy was concluded againit 


W the Thebans, conformably to the late treaty of Antalcides, 
and the intention of the king of Perſia, who continually 


made inſtances for ats execution. 


Hs 3 ſlight 


(+) Xenoph, 1, vis p. 609613. (4) Ibid. I. M. . 613-616. 
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(o) A ſlight advantage gained by the Spartans over thei: 
enemies, raiſed them from the dejection of ſpirit in which 
they had hitherto remained, as it generally happens, when 
in a mortal diſtemper the leaſt e of a recovery en- 
livens hope, and recalls joy. Archidamus, fon of Age 
ſilaus, having received aid from Dionyſus the Younger, 
tyrant of Sicily, put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and defeated the be in a battle, called the Hull 
without tears (p), becauſe he did not lofe a man, and 
killed a great number of the enemy. The Spartans be— 
fore had been fo much accuſtomed:to conquer, that they 
became inſenſible to the pleaſure of victory: but when 
the news of this battle arrived, and they ſaw Archidamus 
return victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor 
keep within the city. His father was the firſt that went 
out to meet him, weeping with joy and tenderneſs, He 


was followed by the great officers and magiſtrates. The 


crowd of old men and women came down as far as the 
river, lifting up their hands to heaven, and returning 
thanks to the gods, as if this action had obliterated the 
ſhame of Sparta, and they began to ſee thoſe happy days 
again, in which the Spartan glory and reputation had 
riſen ſo high. TO 

(7) Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the king of Perſia 


to reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at Delphos, 
whither he ſummoned their deputies to repair. The 


god was not at all conſulted in the affair diſcuſſed in that 
aſſembly. The Spartans demanded, that Meſſene and its 
inhabitants ſhovid return to their obedience to them. 
Upon the Thebans refuſal to comply with that demand, 
the aſſembly broke up, and Philifcus retired, after having 
left conſiderable ſums of money with the Lacedæmonians 
for levying troops and crying on the war. Sparta, re- 
duced and humbled by its loffes, was no longer the 
object of the- Perſians fear or jealouſy ; but 1 hebes, 
victorious and triumphant, gave them juſt cauſe of in- 
quietude. g 7 

0 


(e) Plut. in Agefil. p. 614, 125 Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 619, 620. 


) Diod« 1, xv. 5. 383. (7) Xenoph. p. 619. Diod. p. 387. 
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To form a league againſt Thebes with greater cer- 
tainty, the allics had ſent deputies to the great king. 1 he 
Thebans on their ſide deputcd Pelopidas; an extremely 
wiſe choice, from the great reputation of the amballador, 
which is no indifferent circumſtance in reſpect tothe 
ſucceſs of a negociation. The battle of Leuctra had 
ſprcad his fame into the remoteſt provinces of Aſia. 
When he arrived at the court, and appeared amongſt the 
princes and nobility, they cried out in admiration of him, - 
7 his ts he, who deprived the Lacedemanians of their em- 
tere by ſea and land, and reduced Sparta to confine ilſelf 
between the Kuratas and T aygetus, that not lng ſince, under 
its king Ageſiluus, thr:atened no leſs thun to invade us in 
Suſa and Ecbatana, - | 5 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleaſed with his arrival, paid 
him extraordinary honours, and piqued himſelf upon 
extolling him highly before the loids of his couft; in 
eſteem indeed of his great merit, but much more out of 
vanity and ſelf-love, and to inſinuate to his ſubjects, that 
the greateſt and molt illuſtrious perſons made their court 
to him, and paid homage to his power and good fortune. 
Put after having admitted hit to audience, and heard his 
diſcourſe, in his opinion more nervous than that of the 
Athenian ambaſſadors, and more ſimple than that of the 
Lacedæmonians, which was faying a great deal, he 
eſteemed him more than ever; and as it is “ common 
with kings, who are but little accuftomed to conſtraint,” 
he did not diſſemble his extreme regard for him, and his 
preference of. him to all the reſt of the Grecian de- 
Puties. | | | _ 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had appriſed the king, 
how important it was to the intereſt of his crown to pro- 
tect an infant power, which had never borne arms againſt - 
the Perſians, and which, in forming a kind of balance 
vetween Sparta and Athens, might be able to make an 
uſctul diverſion againſt thoſe republicks, the perpetual and 
1iTcconcileable enemies of Perſia, that had lately coſt it fo * 

H 6 many 
(1) Xenoph. 1, vii. p. 620622 Plut. in Felop. p., 294 
Hab S- Ragan u. 
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many loſſes and inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, 
was the beſt received after him; becauſe being paſſionate- 
ly deſirous of humbling Sparta, and at the ſame time of 
pleaſing the king, he did not appear averſe to the views 
of Pelopidas. ” 
The king having 3 Pelopidas to explain what 
of him, he demanded, „ That 
Meſſene ſhould continue free and exempt from the 
«« yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian gallies, which were 
« failed to infeſt the coaſt of Boeotia, ſhould be recalled, 
« or that war ſhould be declared againſt Athens ; that 
« thoſe who would not come into the league, or march 
«« againſt ſuch as ſhould oppoſe it, ſhould be attacked 
« firſt.” All which was decreed, and the Thebans 
declared friends and allies of the king. Leon,. Tima- 
goras's colleague, faid loud enough to be heard. by 
Artaxerxes, Athens has nathing new to do but tv: find” 
ome other ally. 5 
Pelopidas, having obtained all he deſired; left the 
court, without accepting any more of the king's many 
preſents, than what was neceſſary to carry home as a 


token of his favour and good will; and this aggravated 


the complaints which were made againſt the other Grecian 
ambaſſadors, who were not ſo reſerved and delicate in 
point of intereſt. One of thoſe from the Arcadians ſaid 
on his return home, that he had ſeen many flaves at the 
king's court, but no men. He added, that all his mag- 
nificence was no more than vain oſtentation, and. that 
the ſo-much-boaſted * Plantain of gold which was valued 
at ſo high a price, had not ſhade enough under it tor 2 


graſs-hopper. 


Of all the deputies, Timagoras had recejved the mot 
preſents. He did not only accept of gold and ſilver, but 


of a magnificent bed, and flaves to make it, the Greeks . 


not ſeeming to him expert enough in that office: which 
ſhows that ſloth and luxury were little in faſhion at 
Athens. He received alſo twenty-four cows, with {laves 
5 to 


„ It wat à tree of geld. of exqulſite workmanſhip, and great alia 
which people went to ſee aut of curioſity, | Sos 


R_ aA 


DP 


ſuffer death. 


court, and had alſo received preſents, having ſaid in a. 


ing, than all the harangues and rhetorical flouriſhes ob 


9: . afro 
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to take care of them ; as having occaſion: to drink milk. | 

for ſome indiſpoſition- Laſtly, at his departure, he was. 
carried in a chair to: the ſea- ſide at the king's expence,. "li 
who gave four talents. * for that fervice. His cot- 1 
league Leon, on their arrival at Athens, accuſed hiur { 
of not having communicated any thing to him, and of | 
having joined with Pelopidas In every thing. He was 
brought. to a tryal. in conſequence, and. condemned. to- 


It does not appear that. ths acceptance of preſents in- 
cenſed the Athenians moſt againtt Timagoras. For 
Epicrates, a ſimple porter, who had been at the Perſian, 


full aſſembly, that he was of opinion a decree ought to- 
paſs, by which, inſtead of the nine Archons annually 

elected, nine ambaſſadors ſhould be chofen out of the 

pooreſt of the people to be ſent to the king, in order to 
their being enriched: by the voyage; the afſembly only 

laughed, and made a jeſt of it. But what offended them 
more, was the Thebans having obtained all they demand- 
ed. In which, ſays Plutarch, they did not duly conſider 
the great reputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how. 
much ſtronger and more efficacious that was in perſuad- 


the other ambaſſadors; eſpecially with a prince, accuſ- 
tomed to carefs, and comply with, the ſtrongeſt, as the. 
Thebans undoubtedly were at that time, and who beſides 
was not ſorry to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient 
and mortal enemies of his throne. | 

The eſteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas 
were not a little augmented by the good ſucceſs of this 
embaſſy, which had procured the freedom of Greece, and 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Meſſene; and he was extremely 
applauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Theſſalia was the theatre, where the valour of 
Pclopidas made the greateſt figure, in the expedition of 
the Thebans againſt Alexander tyrant of. Pherz. I ſhall 
relate it entire, and unite in one point of view all which 

1 | relates 
* Four tbonſand crowns, oh 
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relates to that great event, without any other interruption 
than the journey of Pelopidas into Macedonia, to appcaſe 


the troubles of that court.- 


SECT. VI. Pz10P1DAS marches ngainſt ALEXANDER 
tyrant of Pheræ, and reduces him to reaſon. He Foes 
% Macedoma, ts appeaſe the troubles of that court, an] 
brings PHILIP. to Thebes as an hoſtage. He return 
into Theſſaly, is ſeiſed by treactery, and made a pr ſarer. 
EPAMINONDAS delivers him. PELOPIDAS gains 4 


victory againſt the tyrant and is filled in the batt!” 


\ Extraordinary honours paid ts his memory. Trugical 
end of ALEXANDER. 


(t) NH reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, 


which for many years had lorded it over all 


Greece, either in conjunction or ſeparately, had inſpired 
ſome of their ne:ghbours with the deſire of ſupplanting 
thoſe cities, and given birth to the hope of ſucceeding 


them in the pre-eminence. A power had riſen up in 


Theſſaly, whieh began to grow formidable. Jaſon, ty. 


rant of Pheræ, had: been declared generaliſſimo of the 


Theſſalians by the conſent of the people of that province; 
and it was to his merit, univerſally known, he owed 
that dignity. He was at the head of an army of above 


eight thoutand horſe, and twenty thouſand heavy- armed 
foot, without reckoning the light armed folgiers, and 


might have undertaken any thing with ſuch a body of 


diſciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire cont- 
dence in the valour and conduct of their general. But 
death prevented his deſigns. He was allaſſinated-by per- 
fons who had conſpired his deſtruction. 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
ſubſtnuted in his place, the latter of whom killed the 


other for the fake of reigning alone, and was ſoon alter 


killed himſelf by Alexander of Pheræ (), who ſeiſed the 


| | tyranny, 
(:) A. M. 3634. Ant. J. C 370. KXenoph. 1. vi. p. 579583, & 
898601. Diod. I. xv, p. 371-373. (=) A. M. 3635: A 
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| himſelf maſter of Eariſſa, and. obliged Alexander to make 
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and Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſalians in ſecurity from 
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ranny, under the pretence of revenging the death ok 
Polydorus his father. Againſt him Pelopidas was ſent. 

As the tyrant made open war azainlt ſeveral people of 
Thellaly, and was ſecretly intriguing to ſubject them all, 
the citizens ſent ambailadors to Thebes to demand troops 
and a general. Epaminondas being employed in Pelo- 
ponneſus, Pelopidas took upon himſcit the charge of this 
expedition. He fat out for. Theſſaly with an army, made 


his ſubmiſſion to him. He there endeavoured by mild 
uſage and friendſhip to change his diſpoſition, and from a 
tyrant, to make him become a juſt and humane prince ; 
but finding him incorrigible, and of unexampled brutality, 
and hearing new complaints every day of his cruelty, 
dchauched life, an inſatiable avarice, he began to treat 
him with warm reproofs and menaces. The tyrant, 
alarmed at fuch uſage, withdrew ſecretly with his guard; 


* 


any attempts of his, and in good underſtanding with each 
other, ſet out for Macedonia, where his preſence had 
deen deſired. 
Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iſſue three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
and one natural ſon, called Ptolemy. Alexander reigned- 
but one year, and was fucceeded by“ Perdiccas, with. 
whom his brother | Ptolemy diſputed the crown. The 
two brothers invited Pelopidas either to be the arbitrator 
and judge of their quarrel, or to eſpouſe the ſide on which 
he thould fee the moſt right. 
Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than he put an end to 
all diſputes, and recalled t1oſe who had been bamihed 
by either party. Having taken Philip, the brother of 
Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the nobleſt fami- 
lies of Macedonia for hoſtages, he carried them to Thebes; 
to ſhow the Greeks how far the authority of the Thebans 
| extended, 


Plutarch makes this quarrel anders death, which I all relate 


between Alexander and Ptolemy, in the hiftory of Philip. As Aſehines 


which cannot agree with Aſchines's was their cotem orary, 1 thought it 
ors (de Falſ. Legat. p. 400) of proper to Subſtitute Perdiecas is 
we affairs of Perdiceas after Alex» Alexander. 
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extended; from the. reputation of their arms and an en- vretc 
tire confidence in their juſtice and fidelity. It was this tat 1 
Philip, who was father. of Alexander the Great, and reput: 
afterwards made war againſt the Greeks, to ſubje& them again 
to his power. „ fſceinę 

The troubles: and factions aroſe again in Macedonia ers, A 
ſome years after, occaſioned by the death of Perdiccas, a 
who was killed in a battle; The friends of the deceaſed Pidas 
called in Pelopidas. Being deſirous to arrive before Ptolemy bot ſoc 
had time to execute his projects, who made new efforts o of mu 
eltablifh himſelf upon the throne; and not having an. WF ſuch | 
army,, he. raiſed ſome mercenary. troops in haſte, with childr 
whom he marched againſt Ptolemy.. When they were. ſiſſtenc 
near each other, Ptolemy. found means to corrupt thoſe. Ml treats 
mercenary ſoldiers by preſents of. money, and to bring. fidenc 
them over to his ſide... At the- ſame time, awed by the fault: 
reputation and name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him villain 
as his ſuperiox and maſter; had recourſe to careſſes and temer 
entreaties, and promiſed in the melt folemn manner to J (y) 
hold the crown only as guardian to the ſon of the deceaſcd, terrou 
to acknowledge as friends and enemies all thoſe who were. ſo flag 
fo to the Thebans; and, in ſecurity of his engagements,, W would 
he gave his ſon Philoxenus and fifty other children, why Ml all oc 
were educated With him, as hoſtages. Theſe Pelopidas deſpai 
- ſent to bebe _ W action 
The treachery of the mercenary ſoldiers ran very much. | heb: 

in his thoughts. He was informed, that they had ſent m an 
the greateſt part of their effects, with their wives and Wi Epam 
children into the city & Pharſalus, and conceived that a- s be 
fair opportunity for being revenged of them for their per- tar 
fidy. He therefore drew together ſuome Theſſalian troops, Wi he fer; 
and marched. to Pharſalus, where he was ſcarce arrived. e o 
before Alexander the tyrant came againſt him with a Wi ail reſe 
powerful army. Pelopidas, who had..been appointed Wi * pe 
a nbaſſador to him, . believing that he came to: juſtify. him- Wl throug 
ſelf, and to anſwer the complaints of the Thebans, went Wl Th 
to him with only Tſmenias in his company, without au) Wil ade 

| precaution, Fe was not ignorant of his being an impious 


| wretch, a Lb L 
- 4a h. 
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vretch, as void of faith as of honour; but he imagined, 
tat reſpect for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and: 
reputation, would prevent him from attempting any thing, 


| againſt his perſon. He was miſtaken; for the tyrant 


fecing them alone and unarmed, made them. both priſon-- 


ers, and ſeiſed Pharſalus. 


Polybius exceedingly blames: the imprudence of Pelo- 
pidas upon this occalion (x). There is in the commerce- 


et ſociety, ſays he, certain aſſurances, and as it were ties, 
of mutual faith, upon which one may reaſonably rely: 


ſuch are the ſanctity of oaths, the pledge of wives and 


children delivered as hoſtages, and above all, the con- 
ſiſtency of the paſt conduct of thoſe with whom one 
treats: when, notwithſtanding theſe motives for our con- 
fidence, we are deceived, it is a misfortune, but not a 
fault: but to truſt one's ſelf to a known traitor, a reputed: 
E villain, is certainly an unpardonable inſtance of error and. 


temerity. 
(y) 9 black a perfidy filled Alexander's ſubjects with 
i, who: very much ſuſpetted; that after 
ſo flagrant an injuſtice, and. fo daring a crime, the tyrant- 
would ſpare nobody, and would look upon himſelf upon. 


all occaſions, and with all forts of people, as a man in 


deſpair, that needed no farther regard to his conduct and 


; actions. When the news was brought to. Thebes, the 


Thebans, incenſed at ſo vile an inſult, immediately ſent 


an army into Theſſaly; and as they, were diſpleaſed with. 


Epaminondas, upon the groundleſs ſuſpicion of his hav- 
ing been too. favourable to the Lacedæmonians upon. a 


certain occaſion, they nominated: other genorals; ſo that: 
. he lerved in this expedition only as a private man. The 
ae of his country and of the publick good extinguiſhed: 
aul reſentment in the heart of that great man, and would: 
not permit him, as is too common, to abandon its ſervice 
Wy through any pique of honour or perſonal diſcontent. 


The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pheræ, and: 


rade a ſhow of him to all' the world at firſt, imagining 


that. 


) Hut. in Pclops. 
2 293, Diod, I. xv. 382, 383. V * 
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that ſuch a treatment would humble his pride and abate 
his courage. But Pelopidas, ſceing the inhabitants d 
Pheræ in great conſternation, perpetually conſoled them, 
adviſing them not to deſpair, and aſſuring them that it 
would not be long before the tyrant would be puniſhed, 
He cauſed him to be told, that it was as imprudent as 
unjuſt to torture and put to death every day ſo many in- 
nocent citizens, that had never. done him any Wrong, 
and to ſpare his life, who, he knew, would no ſooner be 
out of his hands, than he would puniſh him as--his crimes. 
deſerved. The tyrant, aſtoniſhed at his greatneſs of ſoul, 


ſent to aſk him why he took ſo much pains for: death? 


It. is, returned the illuſtrious prifoner, that thou mayeſt 
periſh the ſooner by. being. ſtill mare deteflable to the godt 
and men. | 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody 
ſhould ſee or ſpeak to him. But Fhebe his wife, the 
daughter of Talon, who had alſo been tyrant- of Pheræ, 
having heard of the conſtancy and courage of Pelopidas 
from thoſe who guarded him, had the curioſity to ſee and 


converſe. with him; and Alexander. could not refuſe her 
his permiſſion (z). He loved her tenderly, (if a tyrant 


may be ſaid to love any body :) but notwithſtanding that 
tenderneſs, he treated her very cruelly, and was in perpe- 
tual diſtruſt even of her. He never went to her apart- 


ment without a ſlave before him with a naked ſword in 


his hand, and ſending ſome of his guard to ſearch every 


coffer for. concealed . poniards. Wretched prince, crits 


Cicero, who could confide more in a flave and a Barba- 
nan, than in his own wife. | 


Thebe therefore deſiring to ſee Pelepidas, found him 
in a melancholy condition, dreſſed in a poor habit, his 


hair and beard neglected, and void of every thing that 


might conſole him in his diſtreſs. Not being able to re- 


frain from tears at ſuch a ſight, Ah, unfortunate Peliſi- 
das, ſaid the, hi. I lament +ywur poor wife ! No Thebe, 
replied he, ff 1s yourſelf you ſhould lament, who can ſufftr 


ſueb a. monſter as Alexander without being his prijonr-. 


Thos 


( Cic. de Offic. I. il. n. 25, 
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E "Thoſe words touched Thebé to the quick; for it was 
| with extreme reluctance ſhe bore the tyrant's cruelty, vio- 
lence, and infamous way of living. Hence going often. 
to ſee Pelopidas, and frequently bewailing before him 
the injuries the ſuffered, ſhe daily conceived new abhor- 
rence for her. huſband, whilſt hatred and. the deſire of re- 
venge grew ſtrong in her heart. 


The Theban eee who had entered Theſſaly, did 


8 nothing there of any importance, and were obliged, by 
E their incapacity and ill- conduct, to abandon the country. 
he tyrant purſued them in their retreat, harraſſed them 
ſhamefully, and killed abundance of their troops. The 
whole army had been defeated, if the ſoldiers had not 
= obliged Epaminondas, who ſerved as a private man 
W amongſt them, to take upon him the command. Epa-. 
W minondas, at the head of the cavalry and light-armed foot, 
B poſted himſelf in the rear; where, ſometimes ſuſtaining 


the enemy's attacks, and ſometimes charging them in his 


turn, he completed the retreat with ſucces, and preſerved: 
1 the Bœotians. 

each of them fined ten thouſand drachmas *, and Epami-. 
nondas ſubſtituted: in their place. As the publick good 
vas his ſole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment 
and kind of affront which he had received, and had a full. 
Wy amends in the glory. that attended. ſo. generous and diſinte- 
eeſted a conduct. - 


The generals. upon their return were 


Some days after he marched at the head of the army 


into Theſſaly; whither his reputation had preceded him. 
l had fpread already both terrour and joy through the 
Whole country; terrour amongſt, the tyrant's friends, 
hom the very name of Epaminondas diſmayed, and joy 
mongſt the people, from. the aſſurance of: being ſpeedily | 
(elivered from the yoke of the tyranny, and the tyrant. 
poniſhed for all his crimes. But Epaminondas, preferring 

1 the ſalety of Pelopidas to his own glory, inſtead of carrying. 
che war with vigour, as he might have done, .choſe. 
9 rather to protract it; from the apprehenſion, that the. ty 
ur if reduced to deſpair, like a wild beaſt, would turn 


| his. 
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tas whole rage upon his priſoner. For he knew the vd. 
lence and brutality of his nature, which would hearken 
neither to reaſon nor juſtice; and that he took delight in 
burying men alive; that ſome he covered with the ſkins of 
bears and wild boars, that his dogs might tear them in 
pieces, or he ſhot them to death. with arrows. Theſe 
were his frequent ſports and diverſions. In the cities of 
Melibcea and Scotuſa *, which were in alliance with him, 
he called an aſſembly of the citizens, and caufing them to 
be ſurrounded by his guards, he ordered the throats of all 
their youth to be cut in his preſence. 1 


Hearing one day a famous acter perform a part in the 


Troades of. Euripides, he ſuddenly went out: of the theatre, 
and ſent to the actor to tell him, not to be under any 
apprehenſion upon that account; for that his leaving the 
place was not from any diſcontent in regard to him, but 
becauſe he was aſhamed to let the citizens ſee him weep 


the misfortunes of Hercules and Andromache, who had 


cut ſo many of their throats without any compaſſion. 
Though he was little ſuſceptible of pity, he was much 
ſo of fear at this time. Amazed at the faden arrival of. 
Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majeſty that ſur- 
rounded him, he made haſte: to-diſpatch perſons to him: 
with apologies for his conduct. Epaminondas could not 
ſuffer that the Fhebans ſhould. make either peace or 
alliance with ſo wicked a man. He only granted him 
a truce for thirty days, and after having got Pelopidas and 
Iſmenias out of his hands, he retired:with:his-traops. 


(a) Fear is not a. maſter whoſe leſſons make any deep. 
and laſting: impreſſion upon the mind of: man. The 


rant of Pherz ſoon returned to his-natural.difpoſition.- 
e ruined ſeveral. cities of Theſſaly, and put garriſons 


into thoſe of Phthia, Achæ, and Magneſia. Thoſe cities 
fent deputics to Thebes to demand a ſuccour of troops, 


praying that the command- of them might be. given to 


elopidas; which was granted. He was upon the point 


of ſetting out, when. there happened a ſudden eclipſe an 


(a) Plut. in Pelop. p. 295—298. Xenoph. I. vi. p. 601. 
60 (Cities of Magneha.. 15 
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the ſun, by which, the city of Thebes was darkened at 
noon-day. The dread and conſternation was general. 
Pelopidas knew very well that this accident had nothing 
more than natural in it; but he did not think it proper 
ſor him to expoſe ſeven thouſand Thebans againſt their 
Vill, nor to compel them to march in the terrour and 
& apprehenſion with which he percewed they were ſeiſed. 
E He therefore gave himſelf to the Theſſalians alone, and 
taking with him three hundred horſe of ſuch Thebans and 
ſtrangers as would follow him, he departed contrary to 
fe prohibition of the feothſayers, and the opinion of the 
the Wa my wiſe and qudicious. £ | 
= He was perlonally incenſed againſt Alexander, in re- 
ſentment of the injuries he had received from him. What 
Thebe his wife had ſaid, and he himſelf knew of the 
general diſcontent in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes 
ot finding great diviſions in his court, aud an univerſal 
W diſpoſition to revolt. But his ſtrongeſt motive was the 
beauty and grandeur of the action in itſelf. For his ſole 
deſire and ambition was to ſhow. all Greece, that at the 


I of. WR ſame time the Lacedæmonians ſent generals and officers 
ſur- to Dionyſius the tyrant, and the Athenians on their part 
him: were in a manner in the pay of Alexander, to whom the 

| not: had crected a ſtatue of braſs, as to their benefaCtor, the 
„r Thebans were the only people that declared open war 
_ against tyranny, and endeavoured to exterminate from 
and. 


1 amongſt the Greeks all unjuſt and violent government. 
After having aſſembled his army at Pharſalus, he 


deep marched againſt the tyrant; who being appriſed that 

The: BR Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing that his 

100. on infantry was twice as ſtrong as that of the Theſſa- 
lans, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being told by 

tes BW ſomebody, that Alexander approached with a great army: 

Hops, S much the better, replied he, we ſhall beat the greater 

n to -umber. 5 

Point . Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were v 

le 5 ig and ſteep hills, which lay in the midſt of the plain. 

tbe 


oth armies were in motion to ſeiſe that poſt with their 


bot, when Pelapidas ordered his cavalry to charge that 2 
4 | the 
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hills, which, though it was not yet actually put to flight 
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the enemy. Lhe horſe of Pelopidas broke Alexandet'; arrive 
and whilſt they purſued them upon the plain, Alexander to th 
appeared ſuddenly upon the tops of the hills, having out. flight 
{tripped the T helfalians; and charging rudely ſuch as en- cover 
deavoured to force thoſe heights and retrenchments, he he t 
killed the foremoſt, and repulſed the others, whom their 1: 
wounds obliged to give way. Pelopidas, ſeeing this, te. of a 
called his horſe, and giving them orders to attack tie genen 
*enemy's foot, he took his buckler, and ran te thoſe why KG 1 
cool 


upon the hills. | 

e preſently made away through his infantry, and 
rap in a moment from the rear to the front, revivel 
his ſoldiers vigour and courage in ſuch a manner, as made 
the enemies believe themſelves attacked by freſh troops 
They ſupported two or three charges with great reſolu- 
tion: but finding Pelopidas's infantry continually gained 


W poſes 
Ws -ough 
thous 
med) 
the d 
army 


* and that his cavalry were returned from the pur. (55 
uit to ſupport them, they began to give way, and retired that 
Jlowly, {till making head in their retreat. Pelopidas wo 

That 


ſeeing the whole army of the enemy from the top of the 


NS 
Virti 


the! 
preſe 


began to break, and was in great diſorder, he ſtopped fi 
ſome time, looking about every where for Alexander. 
As ſoon as he perceived him upon his right wing, 


rallying and encouraging his mercenary ſoldiers, he cod Wi 2 
contain himſelf no longer, but fired with that view, an! and 
abandoning to his ſole reſentment the care of his life, and WOu! 
aha ankle of the battle, he got a great way before is his f 
battalions, and ran forwards with al his force, calling A Tim 
upon and defying Alexander. The tyrant made no au-: to ſee 
' ſwer to his defiance; and not daring to wait his coming BW © 


up, withdrew to hide himſelf amongſt his guards: Th Wi for t 
battalion ſtanding firm for ſome time, Pelopidas bro Wi 
the firſt ranks, and killed the greateſt part of the gua Wl 
upon the ſpot. The reſt continuing the fight at a-diftance Wl 
pierced his arms and breaſt at length with their javelin Wi 
The Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in which they {as Wl 
him, made all the haſte they could from the tops of tir 
hills to his aſſiſtance; but he was fallen dead when th 
Bf 1 | arrived. 
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arrived. The infantry and the Theban horſe, returning 
to the fight againſt the enemy's main body, put them to 


flight, and purſued them a great way. The plain was 
covered with the dead; for more than three «thouſand of 


G's, 
nder 
Out- 


en. ; . 
the tyrant's troops were killed. 
S he 111 * . . 0 , 
thei This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect 
5 1 of a conſummate valour, 1s inexcuſable, and has been 


generally condemned, becauſe there is no true valour 
W without wiſdom and prudence. The greateſt courage is 
cool and ſedate. It ſpares itſelf where it ought, and ex- 


K the 
Who 


ans poſes itſelf when occaſion makes it necellary, A general 
neh ought to fee every thing, and to have every thing in his 
ma thoughts. To be in a condition to apply the proper re- 
00ps medy on all occaftons, he mult not precipitate himſelf to 
ſolu. WS the danger of being cut off, and of cauſing the loſs of his 
ined WAY Ar by his death. 


(5) Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, 


_ Wy that it is highly glorious for the general of an army to 
piss obtain the victory by taking care of his own life, adds, 
of the % Fit be necelſary for him to die, it muſt be æuben he re- 
tigt, / ns life into the hands of virtue; to ſignify, that only 
ed fa virtue, not paſſion, anger, or revenge, has a right over 


the life of a general, and that the firſt duty of valour is to 


T. 
wink preſerve him who preſerves others. 
- could ) It is in this ſenſe the ſaying of Timotheus is fo juſt 
v, an! and eſtimable. When Chares thowed the Athenians the 
e, a wounds he had received whilſt he was their general, and 
oe bi huis ſhield pierced through with a pike: And for me, ſaid 
calling Timotheus, when 1 beſieged Samos, I was much aſhamed 
no an- . 4 dart fall very near me, as having expoſed myſelf like 
coming US without neceſſity, and more than was conſiſtem 
Tha Vr {be general of ſo great an army. Hannibal Cy 
s broke cannot be ſuſpected of fear, and yet. it has been obſerved, 


that in the great number of 'battles which he fought, he 


(tance, BG vever received any wound except only at the ſiege of 
avelins Saguntum. 6 | 

ney a Wl It is therefore not without reaſon, that Pelopidas is 
; of e reproached with having ſacrificed all his other virtues to his 
jen the] : | valour, 
arrived. ) Plut, in Pelop. p. 317, te) Ibid, p. 278. 
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| death changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourning, 


out the whole army, as if it had been entirely defeated, 


ſame time highly afflicted for his death, and equally ſer. 


could not be refuſed to their grateful zeal. 


affliction of the Thebans and Theflalians. For, fas 
Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and thol 


n 
3 * ——ö 
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valour, by ſuch a prodigality of his life, and with having 

died rather for himſelf than his country. 5 
Never was captain more lamented than him. Hz 


A profound ſilence and univerfal afffiction reigned through. 


When his body was carried to Thebes, from every ciy 
by which it paſſed, the people of all ages and ſexes, the 
Magiſtrates and prieſts came out to meet the bier, and © 
march in proceſſion before it, carrying crowns, trophies 
and armour of gold. The Theſſalians, who were at the 


ſible of their obligations to him, made it their requeſ, 


that they might-be permitted to celebrate at their ſole ex. 


nce the obſequies of a general, who had devoted him. 
ſelf for their preſervation ; and that honourable privileg 


His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially in the ſincer 


marks of ſorrow, which may be impoſed by the publick 
authority upon the people, are not always certain prook 
of their real ſentiments. The tears which flow in privzt 
as well as publick, the regret expreſſed equally by grea 


and ſmall, the praiſes given by the general and una 
mous voice to a perſon who is no more, and from whon 
nothing further is expected, are an evidence not to be 


queſtioned, and an homage never paid but to virtue. 
Such were the obſequies of Pelopidas, and, in my op- 


nion, nothing more great and magnificent could be im 


ined. 
Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopida, 


but reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army of ſeven thou- 


ſand foot and ſeven hundred horſe were immediately {ct 


againſt Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet reco- 


vered the terrour of his defeat, was in no condition to de 
fend himſelf. He was obliged to feſtore to the Theliz 
lians the cities he had taken from them, to give tis 


Magneſians, Phthians, and Achæans, their liberty, 
Vuithda 


. ³˙· Ä ̃] r' . One Prom oo 
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withdraw his garriſons from their country, and to ſwear 


WI 
85 that he would sf obey the Thebans, and march at 


His their orders againſt all their enemies. A 
ning, Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays Plu- 
Mg. tarch, did it appear ſufficient to the gods, or proportioned 
ated, to his crimes: they had reſerved one for him worthy of a 
y cin tyrant. Thebé his wife, who ſaw with horrour and 
5, the deteſtation the cruelty and perfidy of her huſband, and 
nd 1 had got forgot the leſſons and advice which Pelopidas had 
phics ap her, whillt in priſon, entered into a conſpiracy with 
at the er three brothers to kill him. The tyrant's whole 
y ſen- palace was full of guards, who kept watch in the night; 
quell but he placed little conbdence in them, and as his life was in 
le ex. ſome ſort in their hands, he feared them the moſt of all 
him. men. He lay in a high chamber, to which he aſcended 


by a ladder that was drawn up after his entrance. Near 


Ivile . 
. this chamber a great dog was chained to guard it. He 


Grew was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but his maſter, 
, fax Thebé and the flave who ted him. 
hob The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot 
ublick being arrived, Thebé ſhut up her brothers during the 
prook day-time, in an apartment near the tyrant's. When he 
privat entered 1t at night, as he was full of meat and wine, he fell 
g into a deep fleep immediately. Thebè went out preſently 
"nan. atter, and ordered the {lave to take away the dog, that he 
bon miglit not diſturb her huſband's repoſe; and leſt the ladder 
10. mould make a noiſe when her brothers came up by it, 


Virtue, 
Ny 0pl- 
Je Ima- 


ie covered the ſteps of it with wool. All things being 
Wy tus prepared, the made her brothers aſcend, armed with 
ages; who, when they came to the door, were ſeiſed 
With terrour, and would go no further. Thebes, quite 


lopidas, 10 of her wits, threatened to awake the tyrant if they 
n thou- i 1 not proceed . and to diſcover the plot to 
ely (it Wl — h heir ſhame. and fear re- animated them: the 
et rec0- e them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp 


herfelf, whilſt they killed him with repeated wounds. 


n to de- he n 4 et BL 75 
Thel news of his death was immediately ſpread througli 
we e * city. His dead body was expoſed to all ſorts " 
5 y, 5 ages, trampled under foot by the people, and given 

n Vol. V. 1 | tor 


ithdrax 
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valour, by ſuch a prodigality of his life, and with hay; 
died rather for himſelf than his country. % 
Never was captain more lamented than him. Hz 
death changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourning, 
A profound ſilence and univerfal afffiction reigned through, 
out the whole army, as if it had been entirely defeated, 
When his body was carried to Thebes, from every ci 
by which it paſſed, the people of all ages and ſexes, th 
Magiſtrates and prieſts came out to meet the bier, and © 
march in proceſſion before it, carrying crowns, trophic, 
and armour of gold. The Theſſalians, who were at the 
ſame time highly affli&ted for his death, and equally ſer. 
ſible of their obligations to him, made it their requeſ, 


that they might be permitted to celebrate at their ſole en. 


pence the obſequies of a general, who had devoted him. 
ſelf for their preſervation ; and that honourable privileg 
Could not be refuſed to their grateful zeal. 1 
His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially in the ſincere 
affliction of the Thebans and T heflalkzans. For, fais 
Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and tho 
marks of ſorrow, which may be impoſed by the public 
authority upon the people, are not always certain prook 
of their real ſentiments. The tears which flow in privit 
as well as publick, the regret expreſſed equally by grat 
and ſmall, the praiſes given by the general and una. 
mous voice to a perſon who is no more, and from whon 
nothing further is expected, are an evidence not to be 
queſtioned, and an homage never paid but to virtwe, 
Such were the obſequies of Pelopidas, and, in my opi- 
nion, nothing more great and magnificent could be ini 
gined. 1 | | | 
5 Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, 
but reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army of ſeven thou- 
and foot and ſeven hundred horſe were immediately {ct 
againſt Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet rec0- 
vered the terrour of his defeat, was in no condition to de- 
fend himſelf. He was obliged to reſtore to the Theliz 
lians the cities he had taken from them, to give tlc 


Magneſians, Phthians, and Achæans, their liberty, ' 
VuUuithdaa 


mig 
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thus 
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did! 
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withdraw his garriſons from their country, and to ſwear 
that he would always obey the Thebans, and march at 


wing 


His their orders againſt all their enemies. 8 
ning. Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays Plu- 
wghe tarch, did it appear ſufficient to the gods, or proportioned 
ated, to his crimes: they had reſerved one for him worthy of a 
y city tyrant. Thebé his wife, who ſaw with horrour and 
„ the deteſtation the cruelty and perfidy of her huſband, and 
nd to had got forgot the leſſons and advice which Pelopidas had 
phics, given her, whillt in priſon, entered into a conſpiracy with 
at the her three brothers to kill him. The tyrant's whole 
y ſen- palace was full of guards, who kept watch in the night; 
quell but he placed liitle contdence in them, and as his life was in 
Je en. ſome ſort in their hands, he feared them the moſt of all 
him. men. He lay in a high chamber, to which he aſcended 
ivileg by a ladder that was drawn up after his entrance. Near 
W this chamber a great dog was chained to guard it. He 
RY WR excceding herce, and knew nobody but his maſter, 
r, Thebé and the fave who ted him. 
hoe The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot 
wblick being arrived, TT hebe ſhut up her brothers during the 
proch Z day-time, in an apartment near the tyrant's. When he 
ore Wi entered it at night, as he was full of meat and wine, he fell 
; cr i imo a deep ſlecp immediately. Thebé went out preſently 
Una. atter, and ordered the ſlave to take away the dog, that he 
whit might not diſturb her hutband's repoſe ; and leſt the ladder 
e e ud make a noiſe when her brothers came up by it, 
"im | the covered the ſteps of it with wool. All things being 
ny op op prepared, the made her brothers aſcend, armed with 
Je inn apgers; Who, when they came to the door, were ſciſed 
| with terrour, and would go no further. Thebs, quite 
lopidas 90 of her Wits, threatened to awake the tyrant it they 
n thou- Wi 3 We o” , and to diſcover the plot to 
ehh (ut BAM made th an N and fear re-animated them: ſhe 
et reco- herſelf jw NY ed them to the bed, and held the lamp 
1 to de fo % WII f TY killed him with repeated wounds. 
The 0 * eh is death was immediately ſpread through 
ive the City, This dead body was expoſed to all forts of 


urty, 0 5 4 rn es under foot by the people, and given 
ithdrav WY Ol. V. 1 tor 
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for a prey to the dogs and vultures; a juſt reward for his 
violent oppreſſions and deteſtable cruelties. 


Ser. VII. EPAMINONDAS 7s choſen general ef the 
Thebans, His ſecond attempt againſt Sparta. Hi; 
celebrated victory at Mantinea. His death and cha. 
rater. | | ns 


(4 1 extraordinary proſperity of Thebes was no 
ſmall ſubject of alarm to the neighbouring 
ſtates. Every thing was at that time in motion in Greece, 
A new war had ſprung up between the Arcadians and 
the Eleans, which had occaſioned another between the 
Arcadians themſelves. The people of Tegea had called 
in the Thebans to their aid, and thoſe of Mantinea, the 
Spartans and Athenians. There were beſides ſeveral 
other allies on each ſide. The former gave Epaminondas 
the command of their troops, who immediately entered 
Arcadia, and encamped at Tegea, with deſign to attack 
the Mantineans, who had quitted their alliance with 
Thebes to attach themſelves to Sparta. 
Being informed that Ageſilaus had begun his march 
with his army, and advanced towards Mantinea he form- 


ed an enterpriſe, which, he believed, would immortaliſe 


his name, and entirely reduce the power of the enemy. 
He left Tegea in the night with his army, unknown to 
the Mantineans, and marched directly to Sparta by a 
different rout from that of Ageſilaus. He would un- 
doubtedly have taken the city by ſurpriſe, as it had neither 


walls, defence, nor troops: but happily for Sparta, a 


Cretan having made all poſſible haſte to 5 7 Ageſilaus 
of his deſign, he immediately diſpatche 


and arrived there ſoon after in perſon. 
Ne had ſcarce entered the town, when the Thebans 
were ſeen paſſing the Eurotas, and coming on againſt the 
city. Epaminondas, who perceived that his deſign was 
5 - diſcovered 
(4) A. M. 3641. Ant. J. C. 363. Nenoph. I. vii, p. 642644. lu. 
zn Ageſil. p. 615. Diod. p. 391, 392. . 
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one of his 
horſe to adviſe the city of the danger that threatened it, 
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diſcovered, thought it incumbent on him not to retire 
without ſome attempt. He (2) therefore made his troops 
advance, and making uſe of valour inſtead of ſtratagem, 
he attacked the city at ſeveral quarters, penetrated as far 
as the publick place, and ſeiſed that 3 of Sparta which 
lay upon the ſide of the river. Ageſilaus made head 
every where, and defended himſelf with much more 
valour than could be expected from his years. He ſaw 
well, that it was not now a time, as before, to ſpare 
himſelf, and to act only upon the defenſive ; but that he 
had need of all his courage and daring, and to fight with 
all the vigour of deſpair; means which he had never uſed, 


nor placed his confidence in before, but which he em- 


ployed with great ſucceſs in the preſent dangerous emer- 


gency. For by this happy deſpair and prudent audacity, 


he in a manner ſnatched the city out of the hands of 
Epaminondas. His fon Archidamus, at the head of the 
Spartan youth, behaved with incredible valour wherever 
the danger was greateſt, and with his ſmall troop ſtopped 
the enemy, and made head againſt them on all tides. - 

A young Spartan, named Iſadas, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
particularly in this action. He was very handſome in 
the face, perfectly well ſhaped, of an advantageous ſtature, 


and in the flower of his youth. He had neither armour 


nor clothes upon his body, which ſhone with oil, and 
held a ſpear in one hand, and a ſword in the other. In 
this condition he quitted his houſe with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs, and breaking through the preſs of the Spartans 
that fought, he threw himſelf upon the enemy, gave 
mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his feet 
who oppoled him, without receiving any hurt himſelf, 
Whether the enemy were diſmayed at ſo aſtoniſhing a 
light, or, ſays Plutarch, the gods took pleaſure in pre- 


ſerving him upon account of his extraordinary valour. It 5 


is ſaid, the Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle 
in honour of his exploits, but afterwards fined, him a 
thouſand drachmas 17 for having expoſed himſelf to ſo 
great a danger without arms. 1 * 15 

„ Epaminondas, 
(e) Polyb., J. ix. p. 546+ (J] Five hundred livres. 
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Epaminondas, having failed of his aim, foreſeein 


that the Arcadians would certainly haſten to the relief of 


Sparta, and not being willing to have them with all the 
Lacedazmonian forces upon his hands at the ſame time, 


he returned with expedition to Tegea. The Lace- 


dæmonians and Athenians, with their allies, followed 


him cloſe in the rear. 
(g) The general conſidering his command was upon 


the point of expiring, that if he did not fight his repu- 
tation might ſuffer extremely, and that immediately after 


his retreat the enemy would fall upon the Theban allies, 


and entirely ruin them, he gave orders to his troops to 
Hold themſelves in readineſs for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongſt themſelves 
with more numerous armies. "The Lacedzxmonians 
conſiſted of more than twenty thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe; the Thebans of thirty thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe. Upon the right wing of the 
former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lacedzmoni- 


ans, were poſted in one line; the Eleans and Achzans, 


who were the weakeſt ef their troops, had the centre, 
and the Athenians alone compoſed the left wing. In the 
other army, the Tliebans and Arcadians were on the lett, 


the Argives on the right, and the other allies in the 


centre. The cavalry on each fide were diſpoſed in the 


wings. 
The Theban general marched in the ſame order of 


battle, in which he intended to fight, that he might not 


de obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to loſe, 
in the diſpoſitzon of his army, a time which cannot be 
too much ſaved in great enterpriſes, | 
He did not march directly, and with his front to the 
enemy, but in a column upon the hills with his left wing 
foremoſt, as if he did not intend to fight that day. When 
he was e them at a quarter of a league's di- 
tance, he made his troops halt and lay down their arms, 
as if he deſigned to encamp there. he enemy in effect 
were deceived by that ſtand, and reckoning no longer 
upon 

(g) Tenoph. 1. vii. p. 645647» : 
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upon a battle, they quitted their arms, diſperſed themſelves 


about the camp, and ſuffered that ardour to extinguiſh, 
which the near approach of a battle is wont to kindle in 
the hearts of the ſoldiers. 
Epaminondas, however, by fuddenly wheeling his 
troops to the right, having changed his column into a 
line, and having drawn out the choice troops, whom he 


had expreſsly poſted in front upon his march, he made 


them double their files upon the front of his left wing, to 
add to its ſtrength, and to put it into a condition to attack 
in a point the Lacedæmonian phalanx, Which, by the 
movement he had made, faced it directly. He ordered 


the centre and right wing of his army to move very ſlow, 
and to halt before they came up with the enemy, that he 


might not hazard the event of the battle upon troops, of 
which he had no great opinion. 85 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of 
choſen troops, which he commanded in perſon, and 
which he had formed in a column to attack the enemy in 
a point like a galley, ſays Xenophon. He aſſured himſelf, 
that if he could penetrate the EE phalanx, in 


which the enemy's principal force conſiſted, he ſhould 


not find it difficult to rout the reſt of their army, by charg- 
ing upon the right and left with his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left 
wing from coming to the ſupport of their right againſt 
bis intended ! he made a detachment of his horſe 


and foot advance out of the line, and poſted them upon 


the riſing ground in a readineſs to flank the Athenians ; as 
well to cover his right, as to alarm them, and give them 
reaſon to apprehend being taken in flank and rear them- 
ſelves, if they advanced to fuſlain their right. 

After having difpoſed his whole army in this manner, 
he moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight 
of his column. They were ſtrangely ſurpriſed when 
they ſaw Epaminondas advance towards them in this or- 
der, and reſumed their arms, bridled their horſes, and 
made all the haſte they could to their ranks. | 

I 3 Whilſt 


4. HISTORY OF THY: — N 
Whilſt Epaminondas marched againſt the enemy, the 
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cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the beſt at that N 
time in Greece, entirely compoſed of Thebans ad he 
Theſſalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horſe. The . mine 
Thcban general, whom nothing eſcaped, had artfully party 
beitowed bowmen, lingers and dartmen, in the intervals MM Thel 
of his horſe, in order to begin the diſorder of the enemy's ſucce 
cavalry, by a previous diſcharge of a ſhower of arrows, ander 
{tones and javelins, upon them. The other army had ot th 
neglected to take the ſame precaution, and had mad: WMS him 
another fault, not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much tetur 
depth to the ſquadrons, as if they had been a phalanx, A ;aveli 
By this means, their horſe were incapable of ſupporting {ome 


long the charge of the Thebans. After having made 
ſeveral ineffectual attacks with great loſs, they were oblis- 
ed to retire behind their infantry, 

In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body o 
foot, had charged the 3 phalanx. The 
troops fought on both ſides with incredible ardour; both 
the Fhebans and Lacedæmonians being reſolved to perth 
rather than yield the glory of arms to der rivals. Ihe 
begun by fighting with the ſpear, and thoſe firſt arms 
being ſoon broken in the fury of the combat, the) 
charged cach other. ſword in hand. The reſiſtance was 
equally obſtinate, and the ſlaughter very great on both 
ſides. The troops deſpiſing danger, and deſiring only to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the greatneſs of their actions 
choſe rather to die in their ranks than to loſe a ſtep ol 
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The furious ſlaughter on both ſides having continucd BR das, 
a great while without the victory's inclining to either, vanq 
Epaminondas, to force it to declare for him, thought it ſucce 
his duty to make an extraordinary effort in perſon, wit. poſt. 
out regard to the danger of his own life. He foro Wn W 
therefore a troop of the braveit and moſt determinate WA the / 
about him, and putting himſelf at the head of them, he But: 
made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, where tit Wl the a 
battle was moſt warm, and wounded the general of the BR poſte: 
Lacedzmonians with the firſt javelin he threw. His WF rude! 


troop if 
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the WWW troop, by his example, having wounded or killed all 
that that ſtood in their way, broke and penetrated the phalanx. 
aud WWE The Lacedemonians, diſmayed by the preſence of Epa— 
The minondas, and overpowered by the weight of that intrepid 
ully party, were reduced to give ground. The groſs of the 
vals WW heban troops, animated by their general's example and 
ny's WT ſucceſs, drove back the enemy upon his right and left, 
ws, and made a great flaughter of them. But fome troops 
bad WS ©! the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas abandoned 
nade ES bimſelf too much to his ardour, ſuddenly rallied, and 
auch returning to the fight, charged him with a ſhower of 


anx. WS javelins. Whillt he kept off part of thoſe darts, ſhunned 


ring ſome of them, fenced off others, and was fighting with 
nal; the moſt heroick valour, to aſſure the victory to his army, 
biiz- a2 Spartan, named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound 
BS with a javelin in the breaſt acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood 

ly of WS of the javelin being broke off, and the iron head continuing 
The in the wound, the torment was inſupportable, and he fell 
boti immediately. The battle began around him with new 

2erilh fury, the one ſide uſing their utmoſt endeavours to take 
They WE him alive, and the other to ſave him. The Thebans 
arms gained their point at laſt, and carried him of, after having 
they put the eneniy to flight. They did not purſue them far, 

and returning immediately, contented themſclves with 
bo WA remaining maſters of the field and of the dead, without 

nly to making any advantage of their victory, or undertaking 
tions, any thing further, as if they ſtayed for the orders of their 


lep of 8 | general. 


The cavalry, diſmayed by the accident of Epaminon- 


tinuel das, whom they believed to be dead, and ſeeming rather 
either, BR vanquiſhed than victorious, neglected to purſue their: 
git _ in the ſame manner, and returned to their former 
Witll- Polt. 5 | 

ormed Whilſt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, 
ninate the Athenian horfe attacked their cavalry on the right. 
m, he Fut as the latter, beſides the ſuperiority of number, had 
re 1 ble advantage of being ſeconded by the light infantry 
ot the 


His 
troop 


\ rudely, and having galled them extremely with their 
| | darts, 
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darts, they were broken and obliged to fly. After having 
diſperſed and repulſed them in this manner, inſtead cf 
purſuing them, they thought proper to turn their arms 
againſt the Athenian foot, which they took in flank, put 
into diſorder, and puſhed with great vigour. Juſt as they 
were ready to turn tail, the general of the Elean cavalry, 
who commanded a body of referve, ſeeing the danger 
of that phalanx, came upon the ſpur to its relief, 
charged the Theban horſe, who expected nothing ſo little, 
forced them to retreat, and regained from them their ad- 
vantage. At the fame time, the Athenian cavalry, which 
had been routed at firſt, finding they were not purſued, 
rallied themſelves, and inſtead of going to the aſſiſtance ot 
their foot, which was roughly handled, they attacked the 
detachment poſted by the Thebans upon the heights 
without the line and put it to the ſword. 

After theſe different movements, and this alternative of 
loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides ſtood {till 
and reſted: upon their arms, and the trumpets of the two 
armies, as if by conſent, ſounded the retreat at the ſame 
time. Each party pretended to the victory, and erected 
a trophy ; the Thebans, becaufe they had: defeated the 
right wing, and remained maſters of the field of battle; 
the Athenians, becauſe they had cut the detachment in 
pieces. And from this point of honour, both fides refuſed 
at firſt to aſk leave to bury their dead, which, with the 
ancients, was confeſſing their defeat. The Eacedæmo- 
nians however ſent firſt to demand that permiſſion; after 
which, the reſt had no thoughts but of paying the lalt 
duties to the ſlain. | 3 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. 
Xenophon, in his relation of it, recommends the diſpo- 


ſition of the Theban troops, and the order of battle to 


the reader's attention, which he deſcribes as a man of 
knowledge and experience in the art of war. Ant 
Monſieur Follard, who juſtly looks upon Epaminondas 
as one of the greateſt generals Greece ever produced, in 
his deſcription of the ſame battle, ventures to call it the 
maſter- piece of that great captain. E 
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Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The 
furgeons, after having examined the wound, declared that 
he would expire as ſoon as the head of the dart was drawn 
out of it. "Fhoſe words gave all that were preſent the 
utmoſt ſorrow and affliction, who were inconſolable on 
ſeeing ſo great a man about to die, and to die without 
jſſue. For him, the only concern he expreſſed, was 
about his arms, and the ſucceſs of the battle. When they 
ſhowed him his ſhield, and aſſured him that the Thebans 


had gained the victory; turning towards his friends witty 


a calm and ſerene air; © Do not regard (faid he) this day as 
« the end of my life, but as the beginning of my happi- 


„ neſs, and the completion of my glory. I leave Thebes 


„ triumphant,. proud Sparta humbled, and Greece de- 
« livered from the yoke of ſervitude. For the reſt, I do 
« not reckon that I die without iſſue; Leufra and 
« Mantinea are two illuſtrious danghters, that will not 


* fail to keep my name alive, and to tranſmit it to poſ- 
" terity.”” Having ſpoke to this effect, he drew the 


head of the javelin out of his wound, and expired. 

It may be truely ſaid, that the Theban power expired 
with this great man; whom Cicero * feems to rank 
above all the illuſtrious men Greece ever produced. 
t Juſtin is of the ſame opinion, when he ſays, That as 
2 dart is no longer in a condition to wound when the point 


of it is blunted; ſo Thebes, after having loſt its general, 


was no longer formidable to its enemies, and its power 
ſeemed to have loſt its edge, and to be annihilated by the 
ckath of Epaminondas. Before him, that city was not 
giſtinguiſhed by any memorable action, and afterwards, it 


was not* famous for its virtues but misfortunes, till it 
| funk into its original obſcurity-; ſo that it ſaw its glory 
take birth, and expire with this great man. 


It 


* Epaminondas,” princeps, meo funt: ut non tam illum amiſiſie, 


judicio, Gracie, Acad, Qraſſt. quam cum illo omnes interiilſe vide- 


i. n. 4. rentur. Nam neque hunc ante du- 


Nam ſicuti telo, ſi pri mam aei- cem ullum memorabile bellumgeſſere, 


| em. preefiegeris, reliquo ferro vim nec poſtea'virtutibus, fed eladibus in- 


nocendi ſuſtuleris; fic illo velut mu- ſignes fuere: ut manifeſtum lit, putriæ 


| Crone tell ablato duce Thebanorum, cloatiam & natam & extinctam cum 


t. queque publicæ vires hebitatæ co ſuiſſe. lin. 1, vi. c. 8. 
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_ euſanti omnia imperia ingeſta ſunt, 
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It has been * doubted whether he was a more excellent 
captain or good man. He ſought not power for himſclf 
but for his country; and was ſo perfectly void of ſelf. 
intereſt, that, at his death, he was not worth the expences 
of his funeral. Truly a philoſopher, and poor out of 
taſte, he deſpiſed riches, without affecting any reputation 
from that contempt; and if Juſtin may be believed, he 
coveted glory as little as he did money. It was always 
againſt his will that commands were conferred upon him, 
and he behaved himſelf in them in ſuch a manner, as 

did more honour to dignities, than dignities to him. 
Though poor himſelf, and without any eſtate, his very 
poverty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and confidence 
of the rich, gave him the opportunity of doing good to 
others. One of his friends being in great neceſſity, Epa. 
minondas ſent him to a very rich citizen, with orders to 
aſk him for a thouſand crowns (þ) in his name. That 
rich man coming to his houſe, to know his motives for 
directing his friend to him upon ſuch an errand; (i) *, 
paminondas, ff is becauſe this honeſt man is iy 
want, and you are rich f. | 
He had 4 cultivated thoſe generous and noble ſenti- 
ments in himſelf by the ſtudy of polite learning and 
philoſophy, which he had made his uſual employment 
and ſole delight from his earlieſt . ſo that it was 
ſurpriſing, and a queſtion frequently aſked, how and at 
what time, it was poſſible for a man, always buſy amongſt 
books, to attain, or rather ſeiſe the knowledge of the att 
military in ſo great a degree of perfection. Fond of 
leiſure, which he devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, his 
darling paſſion, he ſhunned publick employments, and 
(b, A talent. (1) Plut. de præcept. reipub. ger. p. $09. __ 

* Fuit incertum, vir melier an dignitati vlderetur. 22 
dux eſſet. Nam imperium non ſibi T "OT: xencde, sir, Bree 4 
ſemper ſed patriæ 8 & pe- weg ic} ov de Nerete. | 


cuniz adeo parcus fuit, ut ſumptus + Jam literarum ſtudium, jam 
0 


funeri defuerit. Gloriz quoque non philo 
cupidior, quam pecuniz : quippe re- rabile videretur, unde tam inſignis 
militiæ ſcientia homini inter literas 
honoreſque ita geſſit, ut ornamen- nato. Juſtin, 
tum non accipere, ſed dare ipfi 
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made no intereſts but to exclude himſclf from them. 
His moderation concealed him ſo well, that he lived ob- 
ure and almolt unknown. His merit however diſcovered 


| 4 him. He was taken from his ſolitude by force, to be 


jaced at the head of armies; and he demonſtrated that. 
philoſophy, though generally in contempt with thoſe who 
aſpire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully uſcful in form- 
ing heroes. For beſides its being a great advance towards 

9 inc K 5 
conquering the enemy, to know how to conquer one's 
ſelt, in this ſchool * anciently were taught the great 
maxims of true policy, the rules of every kind of duty, 
the motives for a due diſcharge of them, what we owe 


EF our country, the right uſe of authority, wherein true 


courage conſiſts: in a word, the qualities that form the 
ood citizen, ſtateſman, and great captain. | 
He poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: he had 
the talent of ſpeaking in perfection, and was well verſed 
in the moſt ſublime ſciences. But a modeſt reſerve threw 
a veil over all thoſe excellent qualities, which {till aug- 


EZ mented their value, and of which, he knew not what it 


was to be oſtentatious. Spintharus, in giving his charac- 
ter, ſaid, (&) that he never had met with a man. who knew 
mare, and jþoke leſs. | | 
It may be faid therefore of Epaminondas, that he fal- 
ſhed the proverb, which treated the Eczotians as groſs and 
ſtupid. This was their common F charaQteriſtick,. and 
was imputed to the groſs air of the country, as the Athe- 
nian delicacy of taſte was attributed to the ſubtlety of the 
air they breathed. Horace ſays, that to judge of Alexan- 
der from his bad taſte of poetry, one would ſwear him a 
true Bœotian. 


Bœotum in craſſs jurares aere natum. Epiſt. i. I. 2. 
In thick Bœotian air you'd ſwear him born. | 


When Alcibiades was reproached with having little 
inclination for mulick, he thought fit to make this excuſe: 


1 6 Ie 


| (4) Plut, de audit; p. 39. 

* The works of Plato, Aenophon, lum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur 
and Ariflitle are Proofs of this, Attici; craſſum Thebis, itaque pin--- 
Inter locorum naturas quantum gues Thebaui. Cic, de Fato, n. 7. 
interßit, videmus—Athenis tenue cœ- | 
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It is for Thebans * t9 ing as they do, who knmy not ht 


to ſpear. Pindar and Plutarch, who had very little of 
the ſoil in them, and who are proofs that genius is of all 
nations, do themſelves condemn the ſtupidity of their 
countrymen. Epaminondas did honour to his country, 
not only by the greatnefs of his military exploits, but by 
that fort of merit, which reſults from elevation of genius, 
and the ſtudy of ſcience. 

| ſhall conclude his portrait and character with a cir- 
cumſtance, that gives place in nothing to all his other 
excellencies, and which may in ſome fenſe be preferred 
to them, as it expreſſes a good heart, and a tender and 
ſenſible ſpirit; qualities very rare amongſt the great, but 
infinitely more eſtimable than all thoſe ſplendid attributes, 
which the vulgar of mankind commonly gaze at with 
admiration, and feem almoſt the only objects worthy 
either of being 1mitated or envied. The victory at Leuctra 
had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the neighbouring 
people upon Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the 
ſupport and reſtorer of Thebes, as the triumphant con- 


queror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; in a 
word, as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent captain 


that ever was in the world. In the midſt of this univerſal 
applauſe, fo capable of making the general of an army 
forget the man for the victor, Epaminondas, little ſen- 
ſible to ſo affecting and ſo deſerved a glory, (J) My jay, 
faid he, ariſes from my eaſe of That, which the news if 
my wnftory will give my father and my mother. | 
Nothing m hiſtory ſeems fo vaiuable to me as ſuch 
ſentiments, which do honour to human nature, and 
proceed from a heart, which neither falſe glory, nor talle 
greatneſs have corrupted. I confeſs it is with grief I ſe 


theſe noble ſentiments daily expire amonglt us, eſpecially 


in perſons whoſe birth and rank raiſe them above others, 
who, too frequently, are neither good tathers, good fons, 
ood huſbands, nor good friends, and who would think 
it a diſgrace to them to expreſs for a father and mother 
tender 


(J) Flut. in Coriol. 5. 215. 
* They weie great muſiciatity 
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tender regard, of which we have here ſo fine an example 


from a pagan. 3 55 | 
Until Epamanondas's time, two cities had exerciſed 
alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The juſtice 


= and moderation of Sparta had at firſt acquired it a diſtin- 
guiſhed pre-eminence, which the pride and haughtineſs: 


ot its generals, and eſpecially of Paufanias, ſoon loſt it. 
The Athenians, until the Peloponneſian war, held the 
firſt rank, but in a manner ſcarce diſcernable in any other 
reſpect, than their care in acquitting themſelves worthily, 
and in giving their inferiors juſt reaſon to believe them- 
ſelves their equals. They judged at that time, and very 
jultly that the true method of commanding, and of con- 


tinuing their power, was to evidence their ſuperiority 
Thoſe times, ſo 


only by ſervices and benefactions. 
elorious for Athens, were of about forty-five years con- 
tinuance, and they retained a part of that pre-eminence 


during the twenty-ſeven years of the Peloponncſian war, 


which make in all the ſeventy-two, or ſeventy-three 


years, which Demoſthenes gives to the duration of their: 
empire (4) : but for this latter ſpace of time, the Greeks, . 


diſguſted by the haughtineſs of Athens, received no laws 
from that city without reluctance. Hence the Lacedæ- 
monians became again the arbiters of Greece, and-con- 
tinued ſo from the time Lyfander made himſelf maſter of 


J Athens, until the firſt war undertaken by the Athenians, 


alter their re-eſtabliſhment by Conon, to withdraw them- 
ſelves and the reſt of the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, 


= winch was now grown more inſolent than ever. At 


length, Thebes difputed the ſupremacy, and, by the 
exalted merit of a ſingle man, bw itſelf at the head of 
But that glorious condition was of no long 
continuance, and the death of Epaminondas, as we have 


Wy :lcady obferved, plunged it again into the obſcurity in 
BE wich he found it. | | 


Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above cited, that 


ä W the pre-eminence granted voluntarily either to Sparta or 


Athens, was a pre-eminence of honour, not of dominion, 


| and 
() Demoſt, Philip. iii. p. 89. 
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and that the intent of Greece was to preſerve a kind og 
equality and independence in the other cities. Hence, 
fays he, when the governing city attempted to aſcribe to 
itſelf what did not belong to it, and aimed at any inno- 
vations contrary to the rules of juſtice, and eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms, all the Greeks thought themſelves : obliged to 
have recourſe to arms, and withcut any motive of perſona] 
diſcontent, to eſpouſe with ardour the caule of the 


injured. | | 


I ſhall add here another very judicious refleCtion from 
Polybius (2). He attributes the wife conduct of the 
Athenians, in the times J ſpeak of, to the ability of the 
generals, who were then at the head of their affairs; and 
he makes uſe of a compariſon, which explains, not un- 
happily, the character of that people. A veſſel without 
a maſter, ſays he, is expoſed to great dangers, when 
every one inſiſts upon its being ſteered according to his 
opinion, and will comply with no other meaſures. If 
then a rude ſtorm attacks it, the common danger concili- 
ates and unites them; they abandon themſelves to the 
pilot's ſkill, and all the rowers doing their duty, the ſhip 
is ſaved, and in a ſtate of ſecurity. But if the tempelt 
ceaſes, and when the weather grows calm again, the 
diſcord of the mariners revives; if they will hearken no 
longer to the pilot, and ſome are for continuing their 
voyage, whilſt others reſolve to ſtop in the midſt of the 
_ if on one ſide they looſe their fails, and furl them 
on the other; it often happens, that after having eſcaped 
the moſt violent ſtorms, they are ſhipwrecked even in 
the port. This, ſays Polybius, is a natural image of the: 
Athenian republick. As long as it ſuffered itſelf to be 
guided by the wiſe counſels of an Ariſtides, a Themiſto- 
cles, a Pericles, it came off yictorious from the greateſt 
dangers. But proſperity blinded and ruined it; following 
no longer any thing but caprice, and being become t00 
inſolent to be adviſed or governed, it plunged itſelf into 
the greateſt misfortunes. | | 

(1) Polyb,. l. vii, p. 488. | 
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StcT. VIII. Death of EVAGORAS king of Salamin. 


NicocLEs his fon ſucceeds him. Admirable character 
of that prince. 


(;)J*HE third year of the 101it Olympiad, ſoon after 
the Thebans had deſtroyed Platæa and Theſpiæ, 
as has been obſerved before, Evagoras, king of Salamin 

in the iſle of Cyprus, of whom much has been ſaid in 
the preceding volume, was aſlaſſinated by one of his 
cunuchs. His ſon Nicocles ſucceeded him. He had a 
fine model before him in the perſon of his father: and he 
ſeemed to make it his duty to be entirely intent upom 
treading in his ſteps (p). When he took poſſeſſion of 
the throne, he found the publick treaſures entirely ex- 
hauſted, by the great expences his father had been obliged 
to be at in the long war between him and the king of 
Perſia. He knew that the generality of princes, upon 
like occaſions, thought every means juſt for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their affairs; but for him, he ated upon 
different principles. In his reign there was no talk of 
baniſhment, taxes, and confiſcation of eftates. "The pub- 
= lick felicity was his ſole object, and juſtice his favourite 
virtue. He diſcharged the debts of the ſtate gradually, 

not by cruſhing the people with exceſſive impoſts, but by 

eetrenching all unneceſſary expences, and by uſing a wiſe 

= cconomy in the adminiſtration of his revenue. () * I 

am aſſured (ſaid he) that no citizen can complain that 

l have done him the leaſt wrong, and I have the ſatiſ- 

= © faction to know, that I have enriched many with an 

W © unſparing hand.” He believed this kind of vanity, if 
li be vanity, might be permitted in a prince, and that it 

i was glorious for him to have it in his power to make 

dais ſubjects ſuch a defiance. 

( He piqued himſelf alſo in particular upon another 
virtue, which 1s the more admirable in princes, as very 
uncommon in their fortune; I mean temperance. It is 
molt amiable, but-very difficult, in an age and a fortune, to 


| | : which 
(% A. M. 3630, Ant. J. C. 374. Diod. I. xv. p. 363. (f) Ifocrat, 


=— 
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which every thing 1s lawful, and wherein pleaſure, armed 


through with impunity ; and that men ſhould not blith! 
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with all her arts and attractions, is continually lying in 
ambuſh for a young prince, and preventing his deſires, to 
make a Jong reſiſtance againſt the violence and infinu- 
tion of her ſoft aſſaults. Nicocles gloried in having never 
known any woman befides lis wife during his reign, 2nd 
was amazed that all other contracts of civil ſociety ſhoud 
be treated with due regard, whillt that of marriage, the 
moſt ſacred and inviblable of obligations, was hroke 


to commit an infidelity in reſpect to their wives, of which 
ſhould their wives be guilty, it would throw them into 
the utmoſt anguiſh and deſpair. 
What 1 have faid of the juitice and temperance of 
Nicocles, Ifocrates puts into that prince's own mouth; 
and it is not probable that he ſhould make him ſpeak in 
ſuch a manner, if his conduct had not agreed with ſuch 
ſentiments. It is in a diſcourſe, ſuppoſed to be addreſſed 
by that king to his people, wherein he deſcribes to him 
the duties of fubjects to their princes; love, reſpect, obe- 
dience, fidelity, and devotion to their ſervice; and to 
engage them more effectually to the diſcharge of thoſe 
duties, he does not diſdain to give them an account of 
his own conduct and ſentiments. E cour 


(s) In another diſcourſe, which precedes this, Ifocrates is ne 
explains to Nicocles all the duties of the ſovereignty, and = refer 
makes excellent reflexions upon that ſubject, of which andi 
þ can repcat here only a very ſmall part. He begins by his 
telling him that the virtue of private perſons is much: W Prin 
better ſupported than his own, by the mediocrity of their being 
condition, by the employment and cares infeparable from , and 
it, by the misfortunes to which they are frequently cx- Diele 


poſed, by. their diſtance from-pleaſures and luxury, an WF a. 
particularly, by the liberty vehich their friends and rela- £ 
tions have of giving them advice; whereas the generality 
of princes have none of theſe advantages. He adds, that 
a king, who would make himſelf capable of governing 
well, ought to avoid an idle and inactive life, ſhould ſet 
| apart 
'(s) Iſocrate ad Nicoc. . 
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apart a proper time for buſineſs and the publick affairs, 
ihould form his council of the moſt able and experienced 
perſons in his kingdom, ſhould endeavour to make him- 


ſelf as much ſuperior to others by his merit and wiſdom, 


35 he is by his dignity, and eſpecially acquire the love of 
his ſubjects, and for that purpole love tl em ſincerely, and 
jook upon himſelf as their common father. “ Perſiſt, 
« (ſaid he) in the religion you have received from your 
« fore-fathers, but be aſſured that the moſt grateful 
„ adoration and ſacrifice that you can offer to the Divi- 
« nity, is that of the heart, in rendering yourſelf good 
« and juſt. Show, upon all occaſions, ſo high a regard 
« for truth, that a fingle word from you may be more 
« confided in than the oath of others. Be a warrior, by 
« your ability in military affairs, and by ſuch a warlike 
« proviſion as may intimidate your enemies; but let your 
« inclinations be pacifick, and be rigidly exact in never 
« pretending to, or undertaking any thing unjuſtly. The 
« only certain proof that you have reigned well, will be 
« the power of bearing this teſtimony to yourſelf ; that 
your people are become both more happy and more 
« wiſe under your government.“ 

What feems to me the moſt remarkable in this diſ- 
courſe, is, that the advice which Iſocrates gives the king. 
is neither, attended with praiſes, nor with: thoſe ſtudied. 
reſervations and: artificial turns, without which fearful. 
and modeſt truth dares not venture to approach the throne. 


his is molt worthy of applauſe, and more for. the 


prince's than for the writer's praiſe. Nicecles, far from 
being offended at theſe counſels, received them. with joy; 
and to expreſs his gratitude to Iſocrates, made him a 
pielent of twenty talents, that is to ſay, twenty thouſand 
crowns (7). 25 

1 (:) Flut. in vit. Iſoc. p. 83 8. 
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SECT. IX. ARTAXERXEs MNEMON wndertakes . 
relluctian of Egypt. 

appointed general of the Athenian troops. The enter. 

' priſe miſcarries by the ill conduct of PHARNABasvs 
the Perſian general. 


(u) A RTAXERXES, after having given his people 

a relaxation of ſeveral years, had formed the 
deſign of reducing Egypt, which nad ſhaken off the 
Perſian yoke long before, and made great preparations 
for war for that purpoſe. Achoris, who then reigned in 
Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid againſt the 
Perſians, foreſeeing the ſtorm, raiſed abundance of troops 
of his own ſubjects, and took into his pay a great body 
of Greeks, and other auxiliary ſoldiers, of whom Cha- 
brias had the command (x). He had accepted that office 
without the authority of the republick. 

Pharnabaſus, having been charged with this war, ſent 
to Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged himſclt 
to ſerve againſt his maſter, and threatened the republick 
with the king's reſentment, if he was not immediately 
recalled. He demanded at the ſame time Tphicrates, 


another Athenian, who was looked upon as one of the 


moſt excellent captains of his time, to give him the com- 
mand of the body of Greek troops in the ſervice of his 
maſter, The Athenians, who had a great intereſt in 
the continuance of the king's friendſhip, recalled Cha- 
brias, and ordered him, upon pain of death, to repair to 
Athens by a certain day. Iphicrates was ſent to ihe 
Perſian army. 
The preparations of the Perſians went on ſo ſlowly, 
that two whole years elapſed before they entered upon 
action. {y) Achoris, king of Egypt, died in that time, 
and was ſucceeded by Pſammuthis, who reigned but 2 
ear. Nephreritus was the next, and four months alter 
Nectanebis, who reig ned ten or twelve years. 
Artaxerxes, 


a (2) A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Diod. J. xv. p. 328. & 340. 
(*) Cor. Nep. in Chab. & in Iphic. (3) Euſeb. in Chia. 


IrHIC RATES the Athenian i; 
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2) Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, 
ſent ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the ſeveral ſtates, 
that the king's intent was they ſhould all live in peace 
with each other conformably to the treaty of Antalcides, 
that all garriſons ſhould be withdrawn, and all the cities 
ſuffered to enjoy their liberty under their reſpeCtive laws. 
All Greece received this declaration with pleaſure except 
the Thebans, who refuſed to conform to it. 

(a) At length, every thing being in readineſs for the 
invalion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acæ, ſince 
called Ptolemais, in Paleitine, the place appointed for 
the general rendezvous. In a review there the army was 
found to conſiſt of two hundred thouſand Perſians, under 
he command of Pharnabaſus, and twenty thouſand 
Greeks under Iphicrates. The forces at ſea were in 
proportion to thoſe at land; their fleet conſiſting of three 
hundred gallies, beſides two hundred veſſels of thirty 
oars, and a prodigious number of barks to tranſport the 
neceſſary proviſions for the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the ſame time, 


and that they might act in concert, they ſeparated from 


each other as little as poſſible. The war was to open 
with the ſiege of Peluſium; but ſo much time had been 
given the Egyptians, that Nectanebis had rendered the 


b approach to it impracticable both by ſea and land. The 


fleet therefore, inſtead of making a deſcent, as had been 
ee {failed forwards, and entered the mouth of the 
ile called Mendeſium. The Nile at that time emptied 


2 uſelf into the ſea by ſeven different channels, of which 


only two * remain at this day; and at each of thoſe 


Es mouths there was a fort with a good garriſon to defend 


the entrance. The Mendeſium not being fo well for- 
tied as that of Peluſium, where the enemy was expected 


10 land, the deſcent was made with no great difficulty. 


The fort was carried ſword in hand, and no quarter 
given to thoſe who were found in it. 


After 


x) A. NM. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. Diod. 1. xv. p. 355. (a) Ibid. 


ö \ T. 353, 359. 


* Damietta and Roſetta. 
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After this ſignal action, Iphicrates thought it adviſe. 


able to re- imbark upon the Nile without loſs of time, ang: 


to attack Memphis the capital of Egypt. If that opinion 
had bcen followed before the Egyptians had recovered the 
panick, into which ſo formidable an invaſion, and the 


blow already received, had thrown them, they had found 


the capital Without any defence, it had inevitably fallen 
into their hands, and all Egypt been re-conquered. But 
the grols of the army not being arrived, Pharnabaſus 
believed it neceſſary to wait its coming up, and would 
undertake nothing, till he had re-allembled all his troops; 


under pretext, that they would then be invincible, and 


that there would be no obſtacle capable of withſtanding 
them. | 

Iphicrates, who knew that. in affairs of war eſpecially, 
there are certain favourable and deciſive moments, which 
it is abſolutely proper to ſeiſe, judged quite differently, 
and in deſpair to ſee an opportunity ſuffered to eſcape, 
that might never be retrieved, he made prefling inſtances 
tor permiſſion to go atleaſt: with the twenty thouſand men 
under his command. Pharnabaſus refuſed to comp) 


with that demand, out of abject jealouſy; apprehending, 


that if the enterpriſe ſucceeded,. the whole. glory of the 
war would redound to Iphicrates- This delay gave the 
Egyptians time to look about them. They drew all their 
troops together into a body, put a good garriſon into 


Memphis, and with the reſt of their army kept the held, 


and harraſſed the Perſians in ſuch a manner, that they 
prevented their advancing farther into the country. Alter 
which came on the inundation of the Nile, which laying 
all Egypt under water, the Perſians were obliged to return 
into Phoenicia, having firſt loſt: ineffectually the belt pant 
of their troops. | 
Thus this expedition, which had coſt immenſe ſums, 
and for which the preparations alone had given ſo much 
diſhculty for upwards of two years, entirely miſcarried, 
and produced no other effect, than an irreconcileable en 
mity between the two generals, who had the command 


of. it. Pharnabaſus, to excuſe himſelf, accuſed I Pen 
| 0 
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of having. prevented its ſucceſs; and Iphicrates with 


much more reaſon, laid all the fault upon Pharnabaſus. 
But well afſured that the Perſian lord would be believed 
at his court in preference to him, and remembering what 
had happened to Conon, to avoid the fate of that Iluſtri- 
ous Athenian, he choſe to retire ſecretly to Athens in a 


E {mall vellel which he hired. Pharnabaſus cauſed him 
to be accuſed there, of having rendered the expedition 


againſt Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made an- 
(wer, that if he could be convicted of that crime he ſhould 


be punithed as he deferved. But his innocence was too 
EZ well known at Athens to give him any diſquiet upon 
that account, 
in queſtion about it; and ſome time after the Athenians 


It does not appear that he was ever called 


declared him ſole admiral of their fleet. 
2) Molt of the projects of the Perſian court miſcarried 
Their 


generals hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their 


ES diſcretion. They had a plan of conduct in their inſtruc- 
tions, from which they did not dare to depart. 
accident happencd, that had not been foreſeen and pro- 
BY vided for, they muſt wait for new orders from court, and 
BE bcfore they arrived, the opportunity was entirely loſt. 


Iphicrates, having obſerved that Pharnabaſus took his 


BE rcſolutions with all the preſence of mind and penetration 
that could be deſired in an accompliſhed general (c), aſked 


. him one day, how it happened that he was fo quick in his 


views, and fo flow in his actions? 77 1, replied Pharna- 
baſus, becauſe my views depend only upon me, but their exe- 
lian upon my maſter. 


"+ 
. 


(4) Diod. 1. xv. P. 358, 


(c) Ibid. p, 375] 


If any 
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Skcr. X. The Lacedæmonians ſend AGtSILAaus # 
the aid of TAcHos, who had revolted from the Per. 
ſians. The king of Sparta's actions in Egypt. Hi 
death. The greateſt part of the provinces revolt again 
ARTAXERXES. 


4) FT ER the battle of Mantinea, both parties 
equally weary of the war, had entered into 
general peace with all the other ſtates of Greece, upon 
the king of Perſia's plan, by which the enjoyment of its 
laws and liberties was ſecured to each city, and the Mef. 
ſenians included in it, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 
and intrigues of the Lacedazmonians to prevent it. Their 
rage upon this occaſion ſeparated them from the other 
Greeks. They were the only people who reſolved to 
continue the war, from the hope of recovering the whole 
country of Meſſenia in a ſhort time. That reſolution, 
of which Ageſilaus was the author, occaſioned him to be 
juſtly regarded as a violent and obſtinate man, inſatiable 
of glory and command, who was not afraid of involving 
the republick again in inevitable misfortunes, from the 
neceſlity to which the want of money expoled them of 
borrowing great ſums and of levying great impoſts, inſteal 
of taking the favourable opportunity of concluding a peace, 
and of putting an end to all their evils. | 
(e) Whilſt this paſſed in Greece, Tachos, who ha 
aſcended the throne of Egypt, drew together as many 


troops as he could, to defend himſelf againſt the king of 


Perſia, who meditated a new invaſion of Egypt, notwitl- 
ſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours to reduce 

that kingdom. | | 
For this purpoſe, Tachos ſent into Greece, and ob- 
tained a body of troops from the Lacedæmonians, with 
Ageſilaus to command them, whom he promiſed to mai: 
generaliſſimo of his army. The Lacedzmonians wer 
exaſperated againſt Artaxerxes, from his having oy 
them 


(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 616—618, Diod. 1, xv. p. 397 —40ʃ. 


Cor. Nep. in Ageſil. c. viii. 
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mem to include the Meſſenians in the late peace, and 


10 were fond of taking this occalion to expreſs their re- 
'er. ſentment. Chabrias went alſo into the ſervice of Ta- 
His chos, but of his own head, and without the republick's 
1 participation. 


This commiſſion did Ageſilaus no honour, It was 


: thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a great 
ties, 8 ko kad Js hi er h h us 
ito captain, Who had made his name glorious throughout the 
ch world and was then more than eighty years old, to receive 
| its the pay of an Egyptian, and to ſerve a Barbarian, who 


had revolted againſt his maſter, 


5 = When he landed in Egypt, the king's principal gene- 
Ther trals and the great officers of his houſe, came to his ſhip 


do receive, and make their court to him. The reſt of the 
WB Euyptians were as ſollicitous to ſee him, from the great 
WE cxpectation which the name and renown of Ageſilaus 
had excited in them, and came in multitudes to the ſhore 


Other 
ed to 
whole 
ution, 


to be . . "gy i . 
W nificent prince, according to the idea his exploits had 


ern given them of him, they ſaw nothing ſplendid or 1najef- 
Rk > tick either in his perſon or equipage, and ſaw only an 
em of old man of a mean . and ſmall body, without uy | 
inſteal appearance, and dreſſed in a bad robe of a very coarſe 
neact, ſtuff, they were ſeiſed, with an immoderate diſpoſition 


to laugh, and applied the fable of the mountain in labour 
to him. 


| 3 2 
ho ha When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops 


many 
king of 
otwith- 

reduce 


5 being appointed general of the whole army, as he expect- 
ad, but only of the foreign troops; that Chabrias was 
made general of the ſea-forces, and that Tachos retained 


nd cd: che command in chief to himſelf, which was not the only 
s, vin mortiſication he had experienced. 55 wy 

6 mall ; achos came to a reſolution to march into Phoenicia, 
3 thinking it more adviſeable to make that country the ſeat 

r forced of the war, than to expect the enemy in Egypt. Ageſi- 
” them aus, who knew better, repreſented to him in vain, that 


3 x his affairs were not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to admit his 
eg moving out of his dominions; that he would do much 
: 1 | better 


401. 
il. p. 603 


for that purpoſe. But when inſtead of a great and mag- : 


with thoſe of Egypt, he was very much ſurpriſed at not 
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Hetter to remain in them, and content himſelf with acung 


by his generals in the enemy's country. Tachos deſpiſe 
this wiſe counſel, and expreſſed no leſs diſregard for him 
on all other occaſions. Ageſilaus was ſo much incenſe 
at ſuch conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, who had 
taken arms againſt him during his abſence, and had 
placed NeCtanebis his“ couſin upon the throne. Ageſi- 
3 abandoning the king, to whoſe aid he had been 
ſent, and joining the rebel, who had dethroned him, 
alledged in juſtification of himſelf, that he was ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the Egyptians; and that they, having taken 
up arms againſt Tachos, he was not at liberty to ſerve 
againſt them without new orders from Sparta. He dif- 
patched expreſſes thither, and the inſtructions he received, 
were to act as he ſhould judge moſt advantageous for his 
country. He ara declared for Nectanebis. 


Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidon, from 


whence he went to the court of Perſia. Artaxerxes not 


only forgave him his fault, but added to his clemency the 


command of his troops againſt the rebels. 

Ageſilaus covered fo criminal a conduct with the wei 
of the publick utility. But, ſays Plutarch, remove that 
deluſive blind, the moſt juſt and only true name, which 
can be given the action, is that of perfidy and treaſon, 
It is true, the Lacedæmonians, making the Glorious and 
the Good conſiſt principally in the ſervice of that country, 
which they 1dolized, knew no other 22 than what 
tended to the augmentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and 
the extending of its dominions. f am ſurpriſed ſo judi- 
cious an author as Xenophon ſhould endeavour to pallate 
a conduct of this kind, by ſaying only, that Agelilaus 


attached himſelf to that of the two kings, who ſeemed 


the beſt affected to Greece. 
At the ſame time, a third prince of the city of Mend: 
ſet up for himſelf, to diſpute the crown with Nectanebs 
This new competitor had an army of an hundred thou. 
ſand men to ſupport his pretenſions. Ageſilaus gave f. 
advice to attack them, before they were exerciſed and 


* Dicdorus calls him his ſon; Plutarch his couſin, 
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3 diſciplined. Had that counſel been followed, it had been 
- eaſy to have defeated a body of people, raiſed in haſte, 
101 and without any experience in war. But Necanebis 
* imagincd, that Agelilaus only gave him this advice to 
1 betray him in conſequence as he had done Tachos. He 
Ty therefore gave his enemy time to diſcipline his troops, 
5 who ſoon after reduced him to retire into a city, fortified 
ou with good walls, and of very great extent, Ageſilaus was 
the obliged to follow him thither; where the Mendeſian 
"awe prince beſieged them. Nectanebis would then have at- 
is tacked the enemy before his works which were begun 
Ji. wore advanced, and preſſed Ageſilaus to that purpoſe ; 
Wel but he refuſed his compliance at firſt, which extremely 
1 augmented the ſuſpicions conceived of him. At length, 
his WR when he ſaw the work in a ſufficient forwardneſs, and 
om A that there remained only as much ground between the two 
- not ends of the line, as the troops within the city could occu- 
ye BC drawn ” in battle, he told Nectanebis, that it was 
miime to attack the enemy, that their own lines would 
e vel WR prevent their ſurrounding him, and that the interval be- 
- that tween them was exactly the ſpace he wanted, for ranging 
ch his troops in ſuch a manner, as they might all act toge- 
1 5 ther effectively. The attack was executed according to 
e Ageſilaus's expectation; the beſiegers were bcaten, and 
unt, from henceforth Ageſilaus conducted all the operations of 
vat the war with fo much ſucceſs, that the enemy prince was 
a, anl abways overcome, and at laſt taken priſoner. 
, iudi- ( The following winter, after having well eſtabliſh- 
palliate 5 ed Nectanebis, he embarked to return to Lacedæmon, 
veſilaus and was driven by contrary winds upon the coaſt of Africa, 
lcemed into a place called the port of Menalavs, where he fell 
| ſick and died, at the age of fourſcore and four years. He 
Mendes had reigned forty-one of theni at Sparta, and of thoſe - 
[anebis lorty-one he had paſſed thirty with the reputation of the 
1 thot- vreatelt, and moſt powerful of all the Greeks, and had 
ave hi been looked upon as the leader and king of almoſt all 
00 and Y Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did 
-iplios. Ws not entirely ſupport the reputation he had acquired ; and 
Vor. V. K 


| Xcnophon 
(f) A. N. 3643. Ant, J. C. 361. 
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194 HISTORY OF THE 
Xenophon, in his eulogium of this prince, wherein he 
gives him the preference to all other captains, has been 
found to exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate: his faults 
too much. 

Ihe body of Ageſilaus was carried to Sparta. Thoſe 
who were about him not having heney, with which it 
was the Spartan cuſtom to cover the bodies they would 
embalm, made uſe of wax in its ſtead. His ſon Archi- 
damus ſucceeded to the throne, which continued in his 
houfe down to Agis, who was the fifth king of the line 
of Ageſilaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt pan 
of the provinces, in ſubjection to Perſia, revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occaſion 
of this Defection. That prince, of himſelf, was good, 
equitable, and benevolent. He loved his people, and 
was beloved by them. He had abundance of mildneſs 
and ſweetneſs of temper in his character: but that eaſi- 
neſs degenerated into {loth and luxury, and particularly in 
the latter years of his life, in which he diſcovered a dillike 
for all buſineſs and application, from whence the good 
qualities, which he otherwiſe poſſeſſed, as well as 
his beneficent intentions, became uſeleſs, and without 
effect. The nobility and governors of provinces, abuſing 
his favour and the infirmities of his great age, opprelled 
the people, treated them with inſolence and cruelty, load- 
ed them with taxes, and did every thing in their power 
to render the Perſian yoke inſupportable. 

The diſcontent became general, and broke out, after 
long ſuffering, almoſt at the ſame time on all ſides. 
Aſia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other provinces, 
declared themſelves openly, and took up arms. The 
principal leaders of the conſpiracy were. Ariobarzanes, 
prince of Phrygia, Mauſolus, king of Caria, Oronte, 
governor of Myſia, and Autophradates, governor of Lydia. 

etames, of whom mention has been made before, ard 
who commanded in Cappadocia, was alſo engaged in it. 
By this means, half the revenues of the crown were on 


a ſudden diverted into different channels, and the r- 


1 mainder 
\ 
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ihe WWE mainder did not ſuffice for the expences of a war againſt 
xm WE the revolters, had they acted in concert. But their 


us WE union was of no long continuance; and thoſe, who had 

been the firſt, and moſt zealous in ſhaking off the yoke, 
noſe WE were allo the foremoſt in reſuming it, and in N the 
ch it intereſts of the others, to make their peace with the king. 
ould The provinces of Aſia Minor, on withdrawing from 
rCh1- their obedience, had entered into a confederacy for their 
n his 


mutual defence, and had choſen Orontes, bee of 


line Myſia, for their general. They had alſo reſolved to add 
7 twenty thouſand foreign troops to thoſe of the country, 
pan and had Fharged the ſame Orontes with the care of raiſ- 
ing ſ them. But when he had got the money for that 
-aſion BZ ſervice into his hands with the addition of a year's pay, he 
good, WE kept it for himſelf, and delivered to the king the perſons 
„ and WWE who had brought it from the revolted provinces, 
e RNeomithras, another of the chiefs of Aſia Minor, being 
t eall- 


ſent into * Egypt to negociate ſuccours, committed a treach- 
rly in = cry of a like nature. Having brought from that country 


dillike g five hundred talents and fifty ſhips of war, he aſſembled 
> good the principal revolters at Leucas, a city of Aſia Minor, 
ell as under pretence of giving them an account of his negocia- 
71thout tion, ſeiſed them all, delivered them to the king to make 
tbuſing his peace, and kept the money he had received in Egypt 
preiled tor the confederacy. Thus this formidable revolt, which 
„ load- had brought the Perſian empire to the very brink of ruin, 
power WR dillolved of itſelf, or, to ſpeak more properly, was ſuſ- 
pended for ſome time. 
t, after wow 
] lides. SECT. XI. Troubles at the court of ARTAXERXES 
_ concerning his ſucceſſor. Death ef that prince. 
a Zaneß (2) HE end of Artaxerxes's reign abounded with 
Jrontes, I. cabals. The whole court were divided into 
f Lydia, factions in favour of one or other of h's ſons, who pre- 
ore, and tended to the ſucceſſion. He had an hundred and fifty 
ed in i. . 


were on (g) Plut. in Artax, p. 10241027. DioJ, 1. xv, p. 400. Tuſtin, 


Dy | 7 Laebes, tit is more likely that: it 
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by his concubines, who were in number three hundred and 
ſixty, and three by his lawful wife Atoſſa; Darius, Ari. 
aſpes, and Ochus. To put a ſtop to theſe practiſes, he 
declared Darius, the eldeſt, his ſucceſſor. And to re- 
move all cauſe of diſputing that prince's right after his 


death, he permitted him to aſſume from thenceforth the 


title of king, and to wear the royal * tiara. But the 


oung prince was for having ſomething more real. Beſides 
which, the refuſal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his 


concubines, whom he had demanded, had extremely in- 
cenſed him, and he formed a conſpiracy againſt his father's 


life, wherein he engaged fifty of his brothers. 


It was Tiribaſus, of whom mention has been made 
ſeveral times in the preceeding volume, who contributed 
the moſt to his taking ſo unnatural a reſolution, from a 
like ſubje& of diſcontent againſt the king; who, having 
promiſed to give him firſt one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, and then another, broke his word both times, and 
married them himſelf: ſuch abominable inceſts being 
permitted at that time in Perſia, the religion of the na- 
tion not prohibiting them. 

The number of the conſpirators were already very 
great, and the day fixed for the execution, when an 
eunuch, well informed of the whole plot, diſcovered it to 


the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes thought 


it would be highly imprudent to deſpiſe ſo great a danger, 
by neglecting a ſtrict enquiry into- it; but that it would 
be much more ſo, to give credit to it without certain and 
unqueſtionable proof. He aſſured himſelf of it with his 
own eyes. The conſpirators were ſuffered to enter the 
king's apartment, and then ſeiſed. Darius and all his 
accomplices were puniſhed as they deſerved. | 
After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. 
Three of his brothers were competitors, Ariaſpes, Ochus, 
and Arſames. The two firſt pretended to the throne in 


right of birth, being the ſons of the queen, The - 


* This tiara was a turban, or of feathers, which they wore aſlart 
kind of head dreſs, with the plume and before, All others wore Ile 
of feathers ſtanding upright i pon it, aflant, and behind, 
Lhe [even counſeil;rs had alſo plumes 
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had the king's favour, who tenderly loved him, though 
only the ſon of a concubine. Ochus, prompted by his 
reſtleſs ambition, ſtudied perpetually the means to rid 
himſelf of both his rivals. As he was equally cunning 
and cruel, he employed his craft and artifice againſt Ari- 
alpes, and his cruelty againſt Arſames. Knowing the 
former to be extremely ſimple and credulous, he made 
the eunuchs of the palace, whom he found means to cor- 


EZ rupt, threaten him fo terribly in the name of the king his 


father, that expecting every moment to be treated as 
Darius had been, he poiſoned himſelf to avoid it. After 
this, there remained only Arſames to give him umbrage, 
becauſe his father, and all the world contidered that prince 


as molt worthy of the throne, from his ability and other 
excellent qualities. Him he cauſed to be allatlinate by 


Harpates, ſon of Tiribaſus. 


= This loſs, which followed cloſe upon the other, and 
the exceeding wickedneſs with which both were attended, 


gave the old king a grief that proved mortal: nor is it ſur- 


priſing, that at his age he ſhould not have ſtrength enough 
do ſupport ſo great an affliftion.. (%) He ſunk under 


It into his tomb, after a reign of forty-three years, which 


| 1 might have been called happy, if not interrupted by many 


rexolts. That of his ſucceſſor will be no leſs diſturbed 
| 2 With them. | Ee 


ker. XII. Cauſes of the frequent inſurrectians and 


revolts in the Perſian empire. 


[ HAVE taken care in relating the ſeditions that 
happened in the Perſian empire, to obſerve from time 


do time the abuſes which occaſioned them. But as theſe 
rerolts were more frequent than ever in the latter years, 


and will be more ſo, eſpecially in the ſucceeding reign, I 


S thought it would be proper to unite here, under the ſame 
point of view, the different cauſes of ſuch inſurrections, 


Which foretell the approaching decline of the Perſian 
empire. | | | 


J. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
ings of Perſia abandoned themſelves more and more to 

1 the. 
(b) A. M. 3643. Ant. J. C. 361. 
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the charms of voluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the delights WWW \ 
of an indolent and inactive life. Shut up generally in bete 
their palaces amongſt women, and a crowd of flattercrs, to 
they contented themſelves with enjoying in ſoft effeminate ther 


eaſe and idleneſs, the pleaſure of univerſal command, and M7 vant 
made their grandeur conſiſt in the ſplendid glare of riches {WT thei 
and an expenſive magnificence. 3 nec 

II. They were beſides princes of no great talents for S \ 
the conduct of affairs, of {mail capacity to govern, and fron 
void of taſte for glory. Not having a ſufficient extent of whe 
mind to animate all the parts of ſo vaſt an empire, nor food 
ability to ſupport the weight of it, they transferred to their MT had 
officers the cares of publick buſineſs, the fatigues of com- In r 
manding armies, and the dangers which attend the e*- it ia 
ecution of great enterpriſes; confining their ambition to it fa 
bearing alone the 5 title of the great king, and ie bein 
king of kings. | as v 
III. The great offices of the crown, the government Wn V 
of the provinces, the command of armies, were generally Walt exte 
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1 beſtowed upon people without either ſervice or merit. and 
1 It was the credit of the favourites, the ſecret intrigues of the 
1 the court, the ſollicitations of the women of the palace, alfec 
ö which determined the choice of the perſons, who were F enjo 

to fill the molt important poſts of the empire; and appro- Wa by t 

riated the rewards due to the officers who had done the lh 2var 


{tate rea] ſervice to their own creatures. A Port 
IV. Theſe courtiers, often out of a baſe, mean ita. and 
louſy of the merit that gave them umbrage, and reproached WR prin 
their ſmall abilitics, removed their rivals from publick WR perf 
employments, and rendered their talents uſeleſs to tix Wa 
ſtate. * Sometimes they would even cauſe their fidclty Wy ©? 1 
to be ſuſpected by falſe informations, bring them to trial, RR TE gh 
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| | as crimials againſt the ſtate, and force the king's mot Wa the 
16 faithful ſervants, for their defence againſt their calumm wn relig 
| tors, to ſeek their ſafety in revolting, and turning hoe Wl "ous 
| arms againſt their prince, which they had ſo often mace Wn 1705 
11 triumph for his glory, and the ſervice of the empire. Fi _ 
if 5 | V. Ti: 2 tive 


* Pharnabaſus, Tiribaſus, Datames, 8c, 
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V. The miniſters, to hold the generals in dependence, 


A reſtrained them under ſuch limited orders, as obliged them 
to let flip the occalions of conquering, and prevented 
them, by attending new orders, from puſhing their ad- 
vantages. They allo often made them reſponſible for 
their bad ſucceſs, after having let them want every thing 


2 neceſſary to the ſervice. 


© VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely degenerated 
from the frugality of Cyrus, and the ancient Perſians, 
u ho contented themſelves with creſſes and ſallads for their 
Ez food, and water for their drink. The whole nobility 
had been infected with the contagion of this example. 
In retaining the ſingle meal of their anceſtors, they made 
38: it laſt during the greateſt part of the day, and prolonged 
it far into the night by drinking to exceſs; and far from 
being aſhamed of drunkenneſs, they made it their glory, 
as we have ſeen in the example of young Cyrus. 


VII. The extreme remoteneſs of the provinces, which 


| 3 extended from the Caſpian aud Euxine, to the Red-ſen 
and /Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges and Indus to 


the /Egean-ſea, was a great obſtacle to the fidelity and 


Naffection of the people, who never had the ſatisfaction to 
enjoy the preſence of their maſters; who knew them only 
b) the weight of their taxations, and by the pride and 
BS avarice of their Sa!raps or governors; and who, in tranſ- 
= porting themſelves to the court, to make their demands 
12 and complaints there, could not hope to find acceſs to 
= princes, who believed it contributed to the majeſty of their 
WE perſons to make themſelves inacceſſible and inviſible. 


VIII. The multitude of the provinces in ſubjection 


io Perſia did not compoſe an uniform empire, nor the 
regular body of a ſtate, whoſe members were united by 
e common ties of intereſts, manners, language, and 
eligion, and animated with the ſame ſpirit of govern- 


ment, under the guidance of the ſame laws. It was ra- 


cr a confuſed, disjointed, tumultous, and even forced 
> aſſemblage of different nations, formerly free and inde- 
Ai pendent, of whom ſome, who were torn from their na- 
e countries and the ſepulchres of their forefathers, faw 
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themſelves with pain tranſported into unknown regigns, 
or amongſt enemies, where they perſevered to 1ctain thus 
own laws and cuſtoms, and a form of government pecu- 
Jiar to themſelves. "Theſe different nations, who not 
only lived without any common tie or relation among{t 
them, but with a diverſity of manners and worſhip, and 
often with antipathy of characters and inclinations, deſired 
nothing ſo ardently as their liberty, and re-eſtabliſhment 
in their own countries. All thele people therefore were 
unconcerned for the preſervation of an empire, which was 
the ſole obſtacle to their ſo warm and juſt defires, and 
could not affect a government that treated them always as 
ſtrangers and ſubjected nations, and never gave them any 
ſhare in its authority or privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, and its remotencſs 
from the court, made it neceſſary to give the viceroys of 
the frontier provinces a very great authority in every 
branch of government; to raiſe and pay armies ; to im- 


poſe tribute; to adjudge the differences of cities, provinces, 
and vaſſal kings; and to make treaties with the neigh- 


bouring ſtates. A power ſo extenſive and almeſt inde- 
endent, in which they continued many years without 
5 changed, and without colleagues or council to de- 
berate upon the affairs of their provinces, accuſtomed 


them to the pleaſure of commanding abſolutely, and ot 


reignipg. In conſequence of which, it was with great 
repugnance they ſubmitted to be removed from their £0- 
vernments, and often endeavoured to ſupport themſches 
in them by force of arms, 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, 
and all the other officers and miniſters, thought it for their 
honour to imitate in their equipages, tables, moveabics, 
and habits, the pomp and ſplendour of the court in which 
they had been educated, To ſupport ſo deſtructive a 
pride, and to furniſh out expences 2 much above the for- 
tunes of private perſons, they were reduced to opprels the 
ſubjects under their juriſdiction with exorbitant taxcs, 
flagrant extortions, and the ſhameful traffick of a publics 
yenality, that ſet thoſe offices to ſale for money, wind 
oug 
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ought to have been granted only to merit; All tha: 


vanity laviſhed, or luxury exhauited, was made good by 
mean hearts, and the violent rapactouſneſs of an inſatiabl= 
avarice. | 

Theſe groſs irregularities, and abundance of others, 
which remained without remedy, and which were daily 
augmented by 1mpunity, tired the people's patience, and 
occaſioned a general diſcontent amongſt them, the uſual 
forerunner of the ruined ſtates. Their juſt complaints, 
long time deſpiſed, were followed by an open rebellion 
of ſeveral nations, who endeavoured to do themſelves 
that juſtice by force, which was refuſed to their remon- 
ſtrances. In ſuch a conduct, they failed in the ſubmiſ- 
ſion and fidelity which ſubjects owe to their ſovereigns ; 
but Paganiſm did not carry its lights ſo far, and was not 


capable of ſo ſublime a perfection, which was reſerved. 


for a religion that teaches that no pretext, no injuſtice, no 


vexation, can ever authoriſe the rebellion of a pcople. 


againſt their prince. | 
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SECT. I. Ocnvs aſcends the throne of Perfia. Hi E Pc 
| cruelties. Revolt of ſeveral nations. . F 
HE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon 0 
was honoured and revered throughout the whole fa 
empire, the more Ochus believed he had reaſon ſa 
to fear for himſelf ; convinced, that in ſucceeding to him, W 
he ſhould not find the ſame favourable diſpoſitions in the ul 
people and nobility of whom he had made himſelf the 
horrour by the murder of his two brothers. (+) To hi 
prevent that averſion from occalioning his excluſion, he th 
prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others about the king's ul 
perſon to conceal his death from the publick. He began pa 
by taking upon himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, ſer 
giving orders, and ſealing decrees in the name of Artax- Ai 
erxes, as if he had been ſtill alive; and by one of thoſe a 
decrees, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king through- . 
out the whole empire, always by the order of Artaxerxes. th 
After having goyerned in this manner almoſt ten months * 
believing himſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he at length de- 'P 
clared the death of his father and aſcended the throne, 10 
taking upon himſelf the name of Artaxerxes. (7) Authors 
however | 


) Polyæn. Stratag vii. (7) A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. 
| 2 
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moſt frequently give him that of Ochus, by which name 
I ſhall generally call him in the ſequel. of this hiſtory. 
Ochus was the molt cruel and wicked of all the 
princes of his race, as bis actions ſoon explained. In a 
very ſhort time the palace and the whole empire were filled 
with his murders. (4) To remove from the revolte 1 
provinces all means of ſetting ſome other of the royal 
tamily upon the throne, and to rid himſelf at onee of all 
trouble, that the princes and princeiles of the blood might 
occation him, he put them all to death, without regard 
to ſcx, age, or proximity of blood. He cauſed his own 
{iter cha, whoſe daughter he had married, to be buried 
alive; (1) and having ſhut up one of his uncles, with an 
hundred of luis ſons and grandſons, in a court of the 
palace, tie ordered them all to be ſhot to death with arrows, 
only becauſe thoſe princes were much eſteemed by the 
Perſians for their probity and valopr. That uncle is ap- 
parently the father of Siſygambis, the mother of Darius 
Codomannus: (n) For Quintus Curtius tells us, that 


Ochus had cauſed fourſcore of her brothers with their 


father to be maſſacred in one day. He treated with the 
ſame barbarity, throughout the whole empire, all thoſe 
who gave him any umbrage, ſparing none of the nobility, 
whom he ſuſpected of the leaſt diſcontent whatſoever. 

(1) "The cruelties, exerciſed by Ochus, did not deliver 
him from inquietude. Artabaſus, governor of one of 
the Afiatick provinces, engaged Chares the Athenian, 
who commanded a fleet and a body of troops in thoſe 


parts, to aſſiſt him, and with his aid defeated an army of 
ſeventy thouſand men ſent by the king to reduce him. 


Artabaſus, in reward of ſo great a ſervice, made Chares 
a preſent of money to defray the whole expences of his 
armament. The k 
this conduct of the Athenians in regard to him. They 
were at that time employed in the war of the allics. 
The king's menace to join their enemies with a nume 
rous army obliged them to recall Chares. h 
| K 6 Artabaſus 
(!} Val. Max. l ix. c. 2. (7) Quint. Cutt 


(4) Juſtin, I. x. e. 3. 
65] A. M. 3648. Ant. J., C. 356. Diod. l. xvi. p. 433, 43% 


. . "8 


ing of Perſia. reſented exceedingly. 
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(o) Artabaſus, being abandoned by them, had recourſe 
to the Thebans, of whom he obtained five thouſand men 
whom he took into his pay, with Pammenes to command 
them. This re-inforcement put him into a condition to 
acquire two other victories over the king's troops. Thoſe 


two actions did the Theban troops, and their commander, 


great honour. 1 hebes mult have been extremely incenſed 
againſt the king of Perſia, to fend ſo powerful a ſuccour 
to his enemies, at a time when that republick was engag- 
ed in a war with the Phocæans. It was perhaps an 
effect of their policy, to render themſelves more formi- 
dable, and to enhance the price of their alliance. ( þ) It 
is certain, that ſoon after, they made their peace with 
the king, who paid them three hundred talents, that is to 
ſay, three hundred thouſand crowns. Artabaſus deſtitute 
of all ſupport, was overcome at laſt, and obliged to take 

eſuge with Philip in Macedon. | 

. Ochus being delivered at length from ſo dangerous an 
enemy, turned all his thoughts on the ſide of Egypt which 
had revolted long beſore. About the ſame time, ſeveral 
conſiderable events happened in Greece, which have little 
or no relation with the affairs of Perſia. I ſhall inſert 
them here, after which I fhall return to the reign cf 
Ochus, not to interrupt the ſeries of his hiſtory. 


Secr. II. Har of the allies againſt the Athenians. 


8 few years aſter the revolt of Aſia Minor, (% df 
kJ) which J have been ſpeaking, in the third year of the 
hundred and fiftieth Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium, took up arms againſt Athens, upon which 
till then they had depended. To reduce them, they em- 
.ployed both great forces and great captains, Chabrias, 
lphicrates, and Timotheus. * They were the laſt of ue 
Athenian generals, who did honour to their country; 10 
o) A. N. 1. Ant. . C. 351. p) Diod. I. xvi. p. 438. 
e (2) A. . 164 Ant. 1e 358. ond oh | 
* Hxc extrema ſuit ætas impe- lorum obitum quiſquam dur in ib 
ratorum Athenienfum. Tphicratis, urbe ſuit dignus memoria, Cer, Neto 
Chabrix, T. mathe: equt polt l- in Timor. c. IV... 
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one after them being diſtinguiſhed by merit or reputation. 

(r) CHABRIAS had already acquired a great name, 
when having been ſent againſt the Spartans to the aid of 
the Thebans, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned in the battle 
by the allies, who had taken flight, he ſuſtained alone the 
charge of the enemy; his ſoldiers, by his order, having 
cloſed their files with one knee upon the ground covered 
with their bucklers, and preſented their pikes in front, in 
ſuch a manner, that they could not be broke, and Ageſi- 
las, though victorious, was obliged to retire. The 
Athenians erected a ſtatue to Chabrias in the attitude he 
had fought. 


IrHIcRATES was of very mean extraction, his fa- 


= ther having been a ſhoemaker. But in a free city like 


Athens, merit was the ſole nobility. This youre may 
Having ſig- 
naliled himſelf in a naval combat, wherein he was only 


a private ſoldier, he was ſoon after employed with diſ- 
EZ tinCction, and honoured with a command. In a proſecution 


carried on againſt him before the judges, his accuſer, who 


was one of the deſcendants of Harmodius, and made 
very great uſe of his anceſtor's name, having reproached 
him with the baſeneſs of his birth; Yes, replied he, The 
BY nobility of my family begins in me: That of yours ends 


„ you. 


He married the daughter of Cotys, king: of 


(s) He is * ranked with the greateſt men of Greece, 


By cpecially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military diſcipline. f | 

= ſoldiers armour. Before him, the bucklers were ve 
long and heavy, and, for that reaſon, were too great a 
burthen, and extremely troubleſome: he had them 
made thorter and lighter, fo that, without expoſing the 
MW body, they added to its force and agility. On the contrary, 


e made ſeveral alterations in the 


1 


| he 
() Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. i, (s) Diod. I. xv. p. 360. Cor. Nep. 


+ 3 . c 2 : - 2 2 
Iphicrates Athenienſis, non tam ætatis ſuæ cum primis compararetur, 


ſed ne de majoribus natu gpidem 
quiſquam anteponeretur. Cer, Nep. 
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he lengthened the pikes and ſwords, to make them ca- 


pable of reaching the enemy at a greater diſtance. He 
alſo changed the cuiraſſes, and inſtead of iron and braſs, 
of which they were made before, he cauſed them to be 
made of flax. It is not eaſy to conecive how ſuch armenr 
could defend the ſoldiers, or be any ſecurity. againſt 
wounds. But that flax being ſoaked in vinegar, mingled 
with falt, was prepared in fuch a manner, that it grew 
hard, and became impenetrable either. to ſword or fire. 
The uſe of it was common amongſt ſeveral nations, 
No troops were ever better exerciſed or diſciplined 
than thoſe of Iphicrates. He kept them always in action, 
and in times of peace and tranquillity, made them perform 
all the neceſſary evolutions, either in attacking the enemy, 
or defending themſelves; in laying ambuſcades, or avoid- 
ing them; in keeping their ranks even in the purſuit of 
the enemy, without abandoning themſelves to an ardour 
which often becomes pernicious, or to rally with ſucceſs, 
after having begun to 2 and give way. So that when 
the battle was to be given, all was in motion with admi— 


rable promptitude and order. The officers and ſoldiers 


drew themſelves up without any trouble, and even in the 
heat of action performed their parts, as the molt able 
general would have directed them. A merit very rare, 
as J have been informed, but very eſtimable; as it con- 
tributes more than can be imagined to the gaining of a 


battle, and implies a very uncommon ſuperiority of 


genius in the general. 5 

Timotheus was the ſon of Conon, ſo much celebrated 
for his great actions, and the important ſervices he had 
rendered his country. * He did not degenerate from his 
father's reputation, either for his merit in the field, or his 
ability in the government of the ſtate; but he added to 
thoſe excellencies, the glory which reſults from the talents 


* Hic à patre acceptam gloriam Timotheus Cononis filius, cum 
multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit enim belli laude non inferior fuiſſet quam 
diſertus, impiger, laborioſus, rei mili- pater, ad eam laudem doctrine & un- 
taris ywritis neque minds civitatis genii gloriam adjecit, Cie, I. . Je 
regendee, Cor. Nep, g. 1. Me. n. 110. | 
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of the mind, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by 
the gift of eloquence, and a taſte of the ſciences. 

) No captain at firſt ever experienced lefs than him- 
ſelf the inconſtancy of the fortune of war. He had 
only to undertake an enterpriſe, to accompliſh it. Succeſs 
perpetually attended his views and defires. Such un- 
common proſperity did not fail to excite jealouſy. Thoſe 
who envied him, as I have already obſerved, cauſed him 
to be painted aſleep, with Fortune by him taking cities 
for him in nets. Timotheus retorted coldly, If take 
places in my ſleep, what ſhall I do when I am awake © 
He took the thing afterwards more ſeriouſly, and angry 
with thoſe who pretended to leſſen the glory of his actions, 
declared in publick, that he did not owe his ſucceſs to 
fortune, but to himſelf. That goddeſs, ſays Plutarch, 
offended at his pride and arrogance, abandoned him 
afterwards entirely, and he was never ſucceſsful after- 
wards, Such were the chiefs employed in the war of 
the allies. | | | | 

(u) The war and the campaign opened with the ſiege 
of Chio. Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias 
the ſea forces. All the allies exerted themſelves in ſend- 
ing aid to that iſland. Chabrias having forced the paſſage, 
entered the port, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of 
the enemy. The other gallies were afraid to follow, and 
abandoned him. He was immediately ſurrounded on all 
ſides, and his veſſel exceedingly damaged by the aſſaults 
of the enemy. He might have ſaved himſelf by ſwim- 
ming to the Athenian fleet, as his ſoldiers did ; but from 


a miſtaken principle of glory, he thought it inconſiſtent 


with the duty of a general to abandon his veſſel in ſuch a 
manner, and preferred a death, glorious in his ſenſe, to 
a ſhameful flight. | 
This firſt attempt having miſcarried, both ſides applied 
themſelves vigorouſly to making new preparations. The 
Athenians fitted out a fleet of ſixty gallies, and appointed 
Chares to command it, and armed ſixty more under 
Iphicrates 
_ (1) Plut, 705 p. 454% (x) Diod. I. xvi, p. 412. Cor. Neg. 


in Chab. c. iy, 
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Iphicrates and Timotheus. The fleet. of the allies | 


conſiſted of an hundred ſail. After having, ravaged 
ſeveral iſlands belonging to the Athenians, where they 
made a great booty, they ſat down before Samos. The 
Athenians on their {ide having united all their forces, 
beſieged Byzantium. The allies made all poſſible hafte 
to its relief. The two fleets being in view of each other, 
prepared to fight, when ſuddenly a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
3 which, Chares reſolved to advance again 
the enemy. The two other captains, who had more 
prudence and experience than him, thought it improper 
to hazard a battle in ſuch a conjuncture. Chares, en- 
raged at their not following his advice, called the ſoldiers 


to witnels, that it was not his fault they did not fight the 
enemy. He was naturally vain, oſtentatious, and full 


of himſelf; one who exaggerated his own ſervices, de- 
reciated thoſe of others, and arrogated to himſelf the 
whole glory of ſucceſſes. He wrote to Athens againſt 
his two colleagues, and accuſed them of cowardice and. 
treaſon. Upon his complaint, the people, * capricious 
warm, ſuſpicious, and naturally jealous of ſuch as were 
_ diſtinguiſhed by their extraordinary merit or authority, 
recalled. thoſe two generals, and brought them to tryal. 
The faction of Chares which was very powerful at 
Athens, having declared againſt Timotheus, he was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine of an hundred talents T; a worthy 
reward for the noble diſintereſtedneſs he had ſhown upon 
another occaſion, in bringing home to his country twee 
hundred talents ꝓ of booty taken from the enemy, without 
the leaſt deduction for himſelf. He could bear no longer 
the ſight of an ungrateful city, and being too poor to pay 
ſo great a fine, retixed to Chalcis. After his death, the 
people, touched with repentance, mitigated the fine ta 
ten talents, . which they made his ſon Conon pay, to re- 
build a certain part of the walls. Thus, by an event 
ſufficiently odd, thoſe very walls, which his 1 
| 10 

* Populus acer, ſuſpicax, mobilis + An hundred thouſard crownh 


adverſarius, invidus etiam potentiæ, t Twelve bundred thouſand 
domum revocat. Cor. Nep. Crowns, 
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had rcbuilt with the fpoils of the enemy, the grandſon, 


'S ? 
a 

Iz 
. 0 


2 
DI 


ed I to the ſhame of Athens, repaired in part at his own ex- 
N A Pence. = TO . 
e {x} Iphicrates was alſo obliged to anſwer for himſelf 
es, We bctore the judges. It was upon this occaſion, that Ariſ- 
e i tophon, another Athenian captain, accuſed him of having 
&, betrayed and ſold the fleet under his command. Iphicrates, 
ES with the confidence an eſtabliſhed reputation inſpires, 
nit alred him, Mauld you have committed a treaſon of this 
ore WT ature ? No, replied Ariſtophon, I am a man of too 
per nuch honour for ſuch an action! How ! replied Iphi- 
n- We c:ates, could Iphicrates do what Ariſtophon would not do 


a 


cs )) He did not only employ the force of arguments in 
the nis defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. In- 
full ſtucted by his colleague's ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plainly that 
de- Wt was more neceſſary to intimidate than convince his 
te zudges. He poſted round the place where they aſſembled 
init number of young perſons, armed with poinards, which 
and they took care to ſhow from time to time. They could 
u WW ot refilt fo forcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, 
ce nd diſmiſſed him acquitted of the charge. When he was 
W, WS wrwirds reproached with ſo violent a proceeding; I had 
„6% „ Pool, indeed, ſaid he, if having made war 
: g ce huliy for the Athenians, I had neglected doing ſo for 
W Xo 7} | 

i Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left 
pol e general of the whole army, and was in a condition 
che bare advanced the Athenian affairs very much in the 
out BT -!i-pont, if he had known how to reſiſt the magnifi- 
aer ent otters of Artabaſus. That viceroy, who had revolted 
pa WA Alia Minor againſt the king of Perſia his maſter, be- 
the gegcd by an army of ſeventy thouſand men, and juſt upon 
e % e point of being ruined from the incquality of his 
fe. ces, corrupted Chairs, That general, who had no 


vent g ouglits but of enriching himſelf, marched directly to 
uber e alliltance of Artabaſus, effectually relieved him, and 
1 ceived a reward ſuitable to the ſervice. This action of 
% as treated as a capital crime. He had not only 
Mb | : abandoned 
(x) Ariſt Rhiet. I. ii. e. 23, (Y) Polyæn. Stratag I. iii, 
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abandoned the ſervice of the republick for a foreign war, 


but offended the king of Perha, who threatencd by his 
ambaſſadors to equip three hundred ſail of {hips in favour 
of the iſlanders allied againſt Athens. The credit « 
Chares ſaved him again upon this, as it had done ſcvetal 
times before on like occaſions. The Athenians, intimi- 
dated by the king's menaces, applied themſelves ferioully 
to prevent their effects by a general peace. . 

rior to theſe menaces, Nee had earneſtly recom- 
mended this treaty to them in a fine diſcourſe (2), which 
is (till extant, wherein he gives them excellent advice, 
He reproaches them with great liberty, as does Demo 
thenes in almoſt all his orations, of abandoning themſclucs 
blindly to the inſinuations of orators, Who flatter ihcir 
paſſions, whillt they treat thoſe with contempt, who give 
them the molt ſalutary counſels. He applies himſalf 
particularly to correct in them their violent paſlion for 
the augmentation of their po wer, and dominion over the 
people of Greece, which had been the ſource of all their 
misfortunes. He recalls to their remembrance thi: 
happy days, ſo glorious for Athens, in which their an- 
ceitors, out of a noble aed generous diſintere!teduc!s 
ſacrificed every thing for the ſupport of the common 
liberty, and the preſervation of Greece, and compares 
them with the preſent fad times, wherein the ambition of 
Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had ſucceilively 
plunged both ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. Hz 
repreſents” to them, that the real and laſting greatneſs of 
a {tate does not conſiſt in augmenting its dominions, 0! 
extending its conqueſts to the utmoſt, which cannot be 
effected without violence and injuſtice; but in the wile 
government of the people, in rendering them happy, in 
protecting their allies, in being beloved and eſteemed by 
their neighbours, and feared by their enemies. A ſtate, 


« ( ſays he) cannot fail of becoming the arbiter of all it 


« neighbours, when it knows how to unite in all it 
«. meaſures the two great qualities, juſtice and pow?! 
« which mutually ſupport each other, and ought to be 


60 inſeparable. 
() De pace, ſeu focialis. 
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© inſeparable. For as power, not regulated by the mo- 
© tives of reaſon and juſtice, has recourſe to the molt 
violent methods to cruſh and ſubvert whatever oppoſes 
* 1t; fo juſtice, when unarmed and without power, is 
F © expoſed to injury, and neither in a condition to de- 
| «4 fend itſelf, nor protect others.” The concluſion 


if it would be happy, and in tranquillity, ought not to 
atfect the empire of the ſea for the ſake of lording it over 
| all other ſtates; but ſhould conclude a peace, whereby 
crery city and people ſhould be left to the full enjoyment 
of their liberty; and declare themſelves irreconcileable 
cnemies of thoſe who ſhould preſume to diſturb that 
peace, or contravene ſuch meaſures. | 
S (a) The peace was concluded accordingly under ſuch 
conditions, and it was ſtipulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, 
| Chio, and Cos, ſhould enjoy entire liberty. The war 


of the allies ended in this manner after having continued 
three years. 


Skcr. III. DrosrRENEs encourages the Athenians, 
= alarmed by the preparations of ARTAXERXES for 
war. He harangues them in favour of the Megals- 


Maus0LUs. Extraordinary grief of ARTEMISA Þ:3 
Wife. | 


. T HIS peace did not entirely remove the appre- 
=. henſion of the Athenians with regard to the 
ling of Perſia, The great preparations he was making 


Wy © armament was intended againſt Greece, and that 
We Exypt was only a plauſible pretext with which the king 
covered his real deſign. 
Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators 
Wy crcaled the fears of the people by their diſcourſes, and 
oborted them to have an immmediate recourſe to their 
aas, to prevent the king of Perſia by a previous decla- 
; | ration 
0% A. Il. 3648, Ant. J. C. 356. (5) A. M 3649, Ant. J. C. 338. 
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drawn by Ifocrates from this reaſoning, is, That Athens, 


politans, and afterwards of the Rhodians. Death of 


ee them umpbrage, and they were afraid ſo formidable 
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ration of war, and to make a league with all the peapſe 
of Greece againſt the common enemy. Demolthcnc; 
made his firit appearance in publick at this time, and 
mounted the tribunal for harangues to give his opinion. 
He was twenty-eight years of age. I thall ſpeak more 
extenſively of him by and by. Upon the preſent occa- 


ſion, more wiſe than thoſe precipitate orators, and having 


undoubtedly in view the importance to_the republick af 
the aid of the Perſians againſt Philip, he dared not indecd 


oppole in a direct manner their advice, leſt he ſhout 


render himſelf ſuſpected ; but, admitting as a princiy!: 
from the firſt, that it was neceſſary to conſider the king «f 
Perſia as the eternal enemy of Greece, he repreſented that 
it was not conſiſtent with prudence, in an affair of ſuch 
great conſequence, to precipitate any thing; that it was 
very Improper, by a reſolution taken upon light and un- 
certain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, to 
furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a juſt reaſon to turn his 
arms againſt Greece; that all which was neceſſary at pre- 
ſent, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred fail (in what 
manner he propoſed a * ſcheme) and to hold the troops 
in a readineſs and condition to make an effectual and vi- 
gorous defence, in caſe of being attacked; that by lv 
doing, all the people of Greece, without further invita- 
tion, would be kaffee appriſed of the common danger 
to join them; and that the report alone of fuch an arma- 
ment would be enough to induce the king of Perſia to 
change his meaſures, admitting he ſhould have formed any 
deſigns againſt Greece. | 

For the reſt, he was not of opinion, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to levy an immediate tax upon the eſtates of private 
perſons for the expence of this war, which would not 
amount to a great ſum, nor ſuffice for the occaſion. © It 
« js better (ſaid he) to rely upon the zeal and generolity 
« of the citizens. Our city may be ſaid to be almoſt as 
&« rich as all the other cities of Greece together.“ = 

a 


* reſerve this ſcheme for the ner the Athenians fitted out, and 
ſeventh ſection, being curious, ard ſubſiſted their fleets, 
very proper to explain in what man- 
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had before obſerved, that the eſtimate of the lands of Attica 
| amounted to fix thouſand talents, about eight hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling.) “ When we ſhall 
| « ce the reality and approach of the danger, every body 
will be ready to contribute to the expences of the war 
as nobody can be ſo void of reaſon, as to prefer the 
« hazard of oung their whole eſtate with their liberty, 
| 4 to ſacrificing a ſmall part of it to their own, and their 
| « country's preſervation. LT 
And we ought not to fear, as ſome people would 
, jnfinuate, that the great riches of the king of Perſia 
enabled him to raiſe a great body of auxiliaries, and 
| © render his army formidable againſt us. Our Greeks, 
« when they are to march _ Egypt, or Orontes 
and the other Barbarians, ſerve willingly under the 
« Perſians; but not one of them, I dare be aſſured, 
„not a ſingle man of them, will ever reſolve to bear 
« arms againſt Greece.“ TT 
This diſcourſe had all its effect. The refined and 
delicate addreſs of the orator in adviſing the impoſition 
| of a tax to be deferred, and artfully explaining, at the 
ſame time, that it would fall only upon the rich, was 
| highly proper to render abortive an affair, which had no 
other foundation than in the overheated imagination of 
| lome orators, who were perhaps interefted in the war 
they adviſed. Ty 1 
() Two years after, an enterpriſe of the Lacedæ- 
monians againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave 
8 Dcmoſthenes another oportunity to ſignaliſe his zeal, and 
$ Gilplay his eloquence. That city, which had been lately 
| cllabliſhed by the Arcadians, who had ſettled a numerous 
colony there from different cities, and which might ſerve 
ws a fortreſs and bulwark againſt Sparta, gave the Lacedz- 
momans great uneaſineſs, and alarmed them extremely. 
[hey reſolved therefore to attack and make themſelves 
matters of it. The Megalopolitans, who, without doubt, 
had renounced their alliance with Thebes, had recourſe to 
ard WF -\thens, and implored its protection: the other people 


| concerned 
{©} A. M. 365 1. Ant. J. C. 353. Diod. 1. xv. P. 401. 
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concerned ſent alſo their deputies thither, and the aq;r 
was debated before the people. 

(a) Demoſthenes founded his diſcourſe from the begin- 
ning of it upon this principle; that it was of the laſt im- 
portance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from growing 


too powerful, and from being in a condition to give lay 
to the reſt of Greece. Now it is evident, that if we aban. 


don Megalopolis to the Lacedæmonians, they will ſoon 
make themſelves maſters of Meſſene alſo, two ſtrong 
neighbouring cities, which are a check upon Sparta, and 
keep it within due bounds. The alliance we ſhall make 


with the Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is therc- | 


fore the certain means to preſerve ſo neceſſary a balance 
between Sparta and Thebes; becauſe whatever happens, 
neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, 
whilſt the Arcadians are our allies, whoſe forces, in con- 


junction with ours, will always be ſuperior to thoſe of 


either of them. 
A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthencs, 
was the alliance actually ſubſiſting between Athens and 
Sparta. For, in fine, ſaid the orators who oppoſed De- 
moſthenes, what idea will the world have of Athens, if 
we change in ſuch a manner with the times, or 1s it con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice to pay no regard to the faith of trea- 
ties?“ We ought,” (replied Demoſthenes, whole very 
words I ſhall repeat in this place) © we * ought indeed 
« always to have juſtice in view, and to make it the rule 
« of our conduct; but, at the ſame time, our conformity 
« to it ſhould conſiſt with the publick good and the inte- 


« reſt of the ſtate. It has been a perpetual maxim with 
« us to aſſiſt the oppreſſed.” (He cites the Lacedæmo- 
nians themſelves, the Thebans and Eubceans as exam- 
ples.) „We have never varied from this principle. 
« "The reproach of changing therefore ought not to fall 
upon us, but upon thoſe, whoſe injuſtice and uſurpation 


I admire 


« oblige us to declare againſt them.“ 


(a4) Demoſt. Orat. pro Megalop. 
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| admire the language of politicians. To hear them 
talk, it is always teaſon and the ſlricteſt juſtice that deter- 
mines them; but to ſee them act, makes it evident that 
intereſt and ambition are the ſole rule and guide of their 


| conduct. Their diſcourſe is an effect of that regard for 


juſtice which nature has implanted in the mind of man, 
and which they cannot entirely ſhake off. There are few 
who venture to declare againſt that internal principle in 
their expreſſions, or to contradict it openly. But there 
are alſo few, who obſerve it with fidelity and conſtancy in 


| their actions. Greece never was known to have more 


treaties of alliance than at the time we are now ſpeaking 
of, nor were they ever leſs regarded. This contempt of 
the religion of oaths in ſtates, is a proof of their decline, 
and often denotes and occaſions their approaching ruin. 

(e) The Athenians, moved by the eloquent diſcourſe of 
Demoſthenes, ſent three thouſand foot, and three hundred 
horſe, to the aid of the Megalopolitans, under the com- 
mand of * Pammenes. Megalopolis was re-inſtated in 
its former condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired 
into their own countries, were obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the al- 
lies, did not procure for all of them the tranquillity they 
had reaſon to expect from it. The people of Rhodes 
and Cos, who had been declared free by that treaty, only 
changed their maſter. Mauſolus, king of Caria, who had 
allilſted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, impoſed 
his own upon them. Having publickly declared himſelf for 
the rich and powerful, he enſlaved the people, and made 
them ſuffer exceedingly. He died the ſecond year after 
the treaty of peace, having reigned twenty-four years. 
/) Artemiſa his wife ſucceeded him, and as ſhe was ſup- 
ported with all the influence of the king of Perſia, the 

ed. 


In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it is proper to obſerve, 
that 
e) 78 I. Xv. p. 402. (7) Diod. I. xvi. p. 435+ A+ M. 365, Ant. 


- 7 h "22 ” 0 
2 ic is not the Paumenei of Thebes, of whom mention has been made 


till ſhe had drank it all off; deſiring by that means 40 
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that ſhe muſt not be confounded with another Artemiſa, 
who lived above an hundred years before, in the time of 
Xerxes, and who diſtinguiſhed her reſolution and prudence 
ſo much in the naval battle of Salamin. Several ce. 
brated writers have fallen into this error, through inad- 
vertency. 

(2) This princeſs immortaliſed herſelf by the honours 
ſhe rendered to the memory of Mauſolus her huſhand. 
She cauſed a magnificent monument to be erected for 
him in Halicarnaſſus, which was called the Mauſoleun, 


and for its beauty was eſteemed one of the wonders of the 


world, and gave the name of wry bees to all future great 
and magnificent ſtructures of the ſame kind. 
(Y) She endeavoured alſo to eternize the name of Mau- 


ſolus by other monuments, which ſhe believed more du- 


aable than thoſe of braſs or marble, but are often no better 
roof againſt the injuries of time; I mean works of wit. 
be cauſed excellent panegyricks to be made in honour 


of her huſbaod, and propoſed a prize of great value for 


the perſon whoſe performance ſhould be the beſt. Among 


many others, the celebrated Ifocrates, and "Theopompus, 


his diſciple, were competitors for it. 
Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the 
weakneſs and vanity to boaſt in publick of having gained 
the prize againſt his maſter ; preferring, as is too com- 
mon, the fame of fine parts to the glory of a good heart, 
He had repreſented Mauſolus in his hiſtory as a prince 
moſt ſordidly avaritious, to whom all means of amaſling 
treaſure were good and eligible. He painted him, with- 


out doubt, in very different colours in his panegyrick, or 


elſe he would never have pleaſed the princeſs. 

(i) That illuſtrious widow prepared a different tomb 
for Mauſolus, than that I have been ſpeaking of. Having 
gathered his aſhes, and had the bones beaten in a mortat, 
ſhe mingled ſome of the powder every day in her drin, 


make 
g) Plin. 1, xxxvi. c. 5. 


(5) Aul. Gel. 1; x. c. 18. Plut. in Iſocrat. p. 838. 
(i) Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, L. ils Ie 75 Val. Max. I. ive C+ 6. 
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make her own body the ſepulchre of her huſband. She 
ſurvived him only two years, and her grief did not end but 
with her lite. | 

Initcad of tears, in which molt writers plunge Arte. 
miſa during her widowhood, there are ſome who fay ihe 
made very conſiderable conqueſts. (% It appears by one 
of Demoſthenes's orations, that ſhe was not conſidered at 
Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the affairs of 
her kingdom. But we have ſomething more decifive | 
(J) Vitruvius tells us, that after the death 
of Mauſolus, the Rhodians, offended that a woman ſhould 
reign in Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left 
Rhodes for that purpoſe with their fleet, and entered the 
great port of Halicarnaſſus. The queen being informed 
of their deſign, had given the inhabitants orders to keep 
within the walls, and when the enemy ſhould arrive, to 
expreſs by ſhouts and clapping of hands a readineſs to ſur- 
render the city to them. The Rhodians quitted their 
{þips, and went in all haſte to the publick place, leaving 
their flect without any to guard it. In the mean time, 
Artemiſa came out with her gallies from the little port 
through a ſmall canal, which ſhe had cauſed to be cut on 
purpoie, entered the great port, ſeiſed the enemy's fleet 
without reſiſtance, and having put her ſoldiers and mariners 
on board of it, ſhe ſet ſail. The Rhodians, having no means 
of clcaping, were all put to the ſword. The queen all the 
wile advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants 
law their veſſels approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel, 
they raiſed great ſhouts, and received their victorious and 
triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks of joy. It was 
10 11 effect, but in another ſenſe than they imagined. 
Artemiſa, having met with no reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion 
of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. 
dle cauſed a trophy of her victory to be erected in 
and ſet up two ſtatues of braſs; one of which repre- 
Leancd the city of Rhodes, and the other Artemiſa, brand- 
weit with a hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians 

Vor- V. 7 L dared 

() Demoſt. de Libertat. Rhod. p. 145, 
(„% Vitruv, de Architect. I. ii. c. 8. 
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dared never demoliſh that trophy, their religion forbidgin- 
it; but they ſurrounded it with a building which bre 
vented it entirely from being ſeen. 

All this, as Monſieur Bay le obſerves in his Dictionan, 
does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable widow, that 
palled her whole time in grief and lamentation; which 
makes it reaſonable to ſuſpect, that whatever is reported 
of exceſſive in the mourning of Artemiſa, has no other 
foundation, but its being advanced at a venture by ſome 
writer, and afterwards copied by all the reſt. 

1 ſhould be better pleaſed for the honour of Artemiſa, 
if it had been ſaid, as there is nothing incredible in it, tha 
by a fortitude and greatneſs of mind, of which her lex has 
many examples, the had known how to unite the ſever 
affliction of the widow with the active courage of the 
queen, and made the affairs of her government ſerve her 
inſtead of conſolation. ( Negotia pro ſolatiis accipiens, 

(n) The Rhodians being treated by Artemiſa in the 


manner we have related, and unable to ſupport any longer 


fo ſevere and ſhameful a ſervitude, they had recourſe to 


the Athenians, and implored their protection. Though 
they had rendered themſelves entirely unworthy of it by 
their revolt, Demoſthenes took upon him to ſpeak to the 
people in their behalf. He began with ſetting forth ther 
crime in its full light; he enlarged upon their injuſtice 
and perſidy; he ſeemed to enter into the people's juli 
fentiments of reſentment and indignation, and it migit 
have been thought was going to declare himſelf in the 
ſtrongeſt terms againſt the Rhodians: but all this ws 
o ly the art of the orator, to inſinuate himfelf into his a- 
ditors opinion, and to excite in them quite contrary ſent! 
ments of goodneſs and compatlion for a people, who t. 
knowledged their fault, who confeſſed their unworthinels 
and who nevertheleſs were come to implore the repud- 
lick's protection. He ſets before them the great maxim, 
which in all ages had conſtituted the glory of Athens; 
the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of rebels, and the 


taking upon them the defence of the unfortunate. Je 


the 
(m) Tacit, (=) A. M. 3653. Ant. J. C. 35 1. Demonſt. de Libert. Rv 
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me motives of glory, he annexes thoſe of intereſt ; in 
E howing the importance of delaring for a city, that fa- 
W wourcd the democratick form of government, and of not 
E abandoning. an iſland ſo powerful as that of Rhodes: 
BY which is the ſubſtance of Demolthenes's diſcourſe, 1n- 
BS tiled, For the liberty of the Rhadians. 

) The death of Artemiſa, which happened the ſame 
EE vear, it is very likely re-eſtabliſhed the Rhodians in their 
liberty. She was ſucceeded by her brother Idriæus, who 
eſpouſed his own {filter Ada, as Mauſolus had done Arte- 
EZ mia. It was the cuſtom in Caria for the kings to marry 
their ſiſters in this manner, and for the widows to ſucceed 
EZthcir huſbands in the throne in preference to the brothers, 
and even the children of the defunct. 


rer. IV. Succeſsful expeditim of Ochus againſt 
BY Phunicia and Cyprus, and afterwards againſt Egypt. 


=) CHUS meditated in earneft the reduction of 
þ Egypt to his obedience, which had long pretended 
0 maintain itſelf in independence. Whillt he was making 
reat preparations for this important expedition, he re- 
eired advice of the revolt of Phoenicia. (4) That people 
pppreſſed by the Perſian governors, reſolved to throw off 
o heavy a yoke, and made a league with NeCtanebis king 
ef Egypt, againſt whom Perſia was marching its armies. 
s there was no other paſſage for that invaſion but through 
WT cenicia, this revolt was very ſeaſonable for Nectanebls, 
bo therefore ſent Mentor the Rhodian to ſupport the re- 
pc's, with four thouſand Grecian troops. He intended 
WD) that means to make Phoenicia his barrier, and to {to 
Wc Perſians there. The Phoenicians took the field with 
Wat c-inforcement, beat the governors of Syria and Cili- 
, that had been ſent againſt them, and drove the Per- 
ans entirely out of Phoenicia. | 
BS (7) lhe Cyprians, who were not better treated than 
Wc Phonicians, ſeeing the good ſucceſs which had at- 
Aw | L 2 tended” 


(P) A. M. 3653. Ant. . 351. 
(7) Ibid, p. 440, 441. 


(% Strab. I. xiv. p 6566. 
70 Diod. Is XV1, P. 439. 
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tended this revolt, followed their example, and joined in 
their league with Egypt. Ochus ſent orders to Idriæus 
king of Caria, to make war againſt them; who ſoon after 
fitted out a fleet, and ſent eight thouſand Greeks along 
with it, under the command of Phocion the Athenian, 
and Evagoras, who was believed to have been the ſon ol 
Nicocles. It is probable that he had been cxpelled by 
his uncle Protagoras, and that he had embraced with plea- 
ſure this opportunity of re-aſcending the throne. His 
knowledge of the country, and the party he had there, 
made the king of Perſia chooſe him very wifcly to com- 
mand in this expedition. They made a deſcent in the 
iſland, where their army increaſcd to double its number 
by the re-inforcements wluch came from Syria and Ci- 
licia. The hopes of cnriching themſelves by the ſpoils 
of this iſland, which was very rich, drew thither abundance 
of troops, and they formed the liege of Salamin by ſea 
and land. The illand of Cyprus had at that time nine 
Cities, conſiderable enough to have each of them a petty 
king. But all thoſe kings were however ſubjects ot 
Perlia. They had upon this occalion united together to 
throw off that yoke, and to render themſelves indepen- 
dent. | p 

Ochus having obſerved that the Egyptian war was al- 
ways unſucceſsful from the ill conduct of the generals ſent 
thither, he reſolved to take the care of it upon himſcl. 
But before he ſet out, he ſignified his defire to the ſtates 
of Greece, that they would put an end to their diviſions, 


and ceaſe to make war upon one another. 


It is a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, that the court of Perſa 
ſhould in{i{t ſo earneſtly and fo often, that the people 0! 
Greece ſhould live in tranquillity with cach other, and 
obſerve inviolably the articles of the treaty of Antalcides, 
the principal end of which was the eſtabjithment of a alt 
ing union amongſt thein. It had formerly employe a 


quite different policy. 


Fron: the mnifcarriage of the enterpriſe againſt Greece 
under Xerxes, judging god and filver a more prop”? 


® . . i © ; F: 5 
means for ſubjecting it than that of the ſword, the 8 
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cus uns did not attack it with open force, but by the method 
fler ol feeret intrigues. They conveyed conſiderable furs 
ns into it privately, to corrupt the perſons of credit and au- } 
Al, tority in the great cities, and were perpetually watching 10 
of 6/3088 to arm them againſt each other, and to deprive 1 
by dem of the eiſure and means to invade themſelves. Ll hey N 
lea. were particularly careful to declare fometimes for one, | 
His (motines for another, in order to ſupport a kind of ba- ih 
ere, WF line amongſt them, which put it out of the power of any JH 
m- W © ive republicks to aggrandile itſelf too much, and by ith 
the W tt means to become formidable to Perſia. 7 10 
ber That nation employed a quite different conduct at this WH! 
. time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and nl 
oils WW commanding them to obſerve an univerſal peace, upon 11:0 
ance pain of incurring their diſpleaſure and arms, to ſuch as II. 
fa WW Huld difobey. Perlia, without doubt, did not take that | 1 
re wſsolution at a venture, and had its reaſons to behave in 1 
deny ch e manner with regard to Greece. | 1 
s of Is deſign might be to ſoften their ſpirit by degrees, in ft 
r to MW vlarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that valour, 10 
pen- i which ſpurred them on perpetually by noble emulation to | Vl 
| extinguiſh in them their paſſion for glory and victory; to WI 
s . {WW render languid, by long inertion and forced eaſe, the acti- | | | 
ſent WW vity natural to them; and, in fine, to bring them into the my 
nell. number of thoſe people, whom a quiet and effeminate 15 
tas lite enervates, and who loſe in ſloth and peace that martial | l 
ons, WR #rdour, which combats and even dangers are apt to inſpire. Wit 
Ihe king of Perſia who then reizned had a perſonal in- 114 
Perſia . dercit, as well as his predeceſſor, in impoſing theſe terms To 
le of pon the Greeks, Egypt had long thrown off the yoke, N 
„and and given the empire juſt cauſe of inquietude. Ochus i! 
cides, IE had reſolved to go in perſon to reduce the rebels. He 481 
1 hatt had the expedition extremely at heart, and neglocted no- 105 
ba thing that could promote its ſucceſs. The famous retreat 1 | 
| ol the ten thouſand, without enumerating many other ac- 1 
reece ons of a like nature, had left a great idea in Periia ©! the : i! 
oper WR Stccian valour, That prince relied more upon a fmail if 
b body of Grecks in his pay, than upon the whole. army of Ts ; 
{1's the Perſians, as numerous as it was; aud he well knew. MW 
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that the inteſtine diviſions of Greece would render the - 


1 
| - 
%- 4 


ties incapable of ſupplying the number of foldiers he |: 
occaſion for. | | | 

In tine, as a good, politician, he could not enter upon 
action in Egypt, till he had pacified all behipd him, Tony 
eipccially, and its neighbouring provinces. Now, te 
moſt certain means to hold them in obedience, was to de 
prive them of all hope of aid from the Greeks, to whom 
they had always recourſe in times of revolt, and without 
whom they were in no condition to form any great cu- 
terpriſes (5). | 

When Ochus had taken all his meaſures, and made the 
necellary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers 0 
iPhoenicia, where he had an army of three hundred thou- 
{and foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, and put himſclt at 
Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian 
The approach of ſo great an army ſtaggere 


not only of ſurrendering Sidon to him, but to ſerve him 
in Egypt, where he was well acquainted with the coun- 
try, and might be very uſeful to him. Ochus agreed en- 
tirely to the propoſal, upon which he engaged Tennes 


king of S1don 1n the ſame treaſon, and they ſurrendered 


the place in concert to Ochus. N 
The Sidonians had ſet fire to their ſhips upon the ap- 
proach of the king's troops, in order to lay the people u- 


der the neceſſity of making a good defence, by removing 


all hope of any other ſecurity, When they ſaw them- 
ſelves betrayed, that the enemy were maſters of the cih, 
and that there was no poſſibility of eſcaping either by H 
or land, in the deſpair of their condition, they thut then- 
{clves up in their houſes, and ſet them on fire. For 
thouſand men, without reckoning women and children, 
periſhed in this manner. The fate of Tennes their kg 
was no better. Ochus, ſeeing himſelf maſter of Sidon, 
and having no further occaſion for him, cauſed him to be 
put to death; a juſt reward of his treaſon, and an evivent 
proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy. 4! 
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tie time this misfortune happened, Sidon was immenſely 
ch. The fire having melted the gold and ſilver, Ochus 
{al the cinders for a conſiderable ſum of money, 

The dreadiul rutn of this city caſt fo great a terrour 
uo the reſt of Phoenicia, that it ſubmitted, and obtained 
eo ditions reaſonable enough from the king; Ochus made 
10 gent difficulty in complying with their demands, he- 
ile he would not loſe the time there, he had fo much 
occation for in the execution of his projects againſt 
Lan Pi- : N 

Before he began his march to enter it, he was joined 
by a body of ten thouſand Greeks. From the beginning 
of this expedition he had demanded troops in Greece. 
Phe Athenians and Lacedæmonians had excuſed them- 
{clves from furniſhing him any at that time; it being 
;mpoſlible for them to do it, whatever deſire they might 
have, as they faid, to cultivate a good correſpondence 


with the king. The Thebans ſent him a thouſand men 
under the command of Lachares: the Argives three 


thouſand under Nicoſtratus. The reſt came from the 
cities of Aſia. All theſe troops joined him immediately 
after the taking of Sidon. 

() The Jews muſt have had ſome ſhare in this war of 
the Phoenicians againſt Perſia. For Sidon was no ſooner 
taken, than Ochus entered Judæa, and beſicged the city 
of Jericho, which he took. Beſides which, it appcars 
that he carried a great number of Jewith captives into 
Egypt, and ſent many others into Hyrcania, where he 
ſettled them along the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea. 

(u) Ochus alſo put an end to the war with Cyprus a 
the lame time. That of Egypt fo entirely engroſſed his 
attention, that in order to have nothing to divert him from 
it, he was fatished to come to an accommodation with 
we nine kings of Cyprus, who ſubmitted to him upon 
certain conditions, and were all continued in their little 


ſates. Evagoras demanded to be re-inſtated in the king= 


dom of Salamin. It was evidently proved, that he had 
committed the moſt flagrant oppreſſions during his reign, 


5 4 and 
(t) Solon. c. xxxv, Euſeb. in Chron, & c. (a) Diod. I. xvi. p. 443. 
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and that he had not been unjuſtly dethroned. Protagoras 
was therefore confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, aud 
the king gave Evagoras a remote government. He be. 
haved no better in that, and was again expelled, IIe 
atterwards returned to Salamin, and was ſeiled, and put 
to death. Surpriling difference between Nicocles and 
his Jon Evagoras! 

(x) Alter the reduction of the iſle of Cyprus, and the 
province of PhUnicia, Ochus advanced at length to- 
Wards Egypt. 5 

pon tus arrival, he encamped before Peluſium, from 
whence he detached three bodies of his troops, cach of 
tem commanded by a Greek and a Perſian with eqn! 
authority. The firſt was under Dachares the Thcban, 
and Roſaces governor of Lydia and Ionia. The ſecond 
was given to Nicoſtratus the Argive, and Ariſtazanes oe 
of the great officers of the crown. The third had Men- 
ior the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Ochus's eiinuchs, at 
the head of it. Each detachment had its particular di- 
ders. Tie king remained with the main body of de 
army in the camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait 
events, and to be reaty to ſupport thoſe troops in caſc of 
ill ſucceſs, or to improve the advantages they might have. 

Nectancbis had long expected this invaſion, the pre- 
parations for which had made ſo much noiſe. IIe had 
an hundred thouſand men on foot, twenty thouſand of 
whom were Grecks, twenty thouſand Lybians, and the 
reſt of Egyptian troops. Part of them he beſtowed in 
the places vpon the frontiers, and poſted himſelf with 
the reit in the pailes, to diſpute the enemy's entrance into 
Egypt. Ochus's firſt detachment was ſent againſt Pcu- 
ſium, where there was a garriſon of five thouſand Grecks, 
Lachares beſieged the place. That under Nicoſtratus, on 
board of four-and-twenty ſhips of the Perſian flect, en- 
tered one of the mouths of the Nile at the ſame time, 
and failed into the heart of Egypt, where they landed, 
and fortified themſelves well in a camp, of which the 
ſituation was very advantageous. All the Egyptian troops 


in theſe parts were immediately drawn together under 


Clinias, 


(x) Diod. I, xvi, P. 444, & 456. f 
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Clinias, a Greek of the Iſle of Cos, and prepared to re- 


225 


pel the enemy. A very warm action enſued, in which 
Clinias with five thouſand of his troops were killed, and 
the reſt entirely broke and diiperſed. 

This action decided the ſucceſs of the war. Necta- 
nebis, apprehending that Nicoitratus aſter this victory 
would embark again upon the Nile, and take Memphis 
the capital of the kingdom, made all the haſte he could 
to defend it, and abandoned the paſſes, which it was of 
the laſt importance to ſecure, to prevent the entrance of 
the enemy. When the Greeks that defended Peluſium, 
were apprized of this precipitate retreat, they believed 
all lolt, and capitulated with Lachares, upon condition 
ol being ſent back into Greece with all that bclonged to 
them, and without ſuffering any injury in their perſons 
or effects. | | 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, find- 
ing the paſſes clear and unguarded, entered the country, 


— 


and made himſelf maſter of it without any oppolition. 


For, after having cauſed a report to be ſpread throughout 


his camp, that Ochus had ordered all thoſe who would 
ſubmit, to be treated with favour, and that ſuch as 
made reſiſtance ſhould be deſtroyed, as the Sidonians had 


been; he let all his priſoners eſcape, that they might 


carry the news into the country round about. Thoſe 
poor people reported in their towns and villages what they 
had heard in the enemy's camp. The brutality of Ochus 
ſcemed to confirm it, and the terrour was fo great, that 
the garriſons, as well Grecks as Egyptians, ſtrove which 
i10uld be the foremoſt in making their ſubmiſſion. 

) Nectancbis, having loſt all hope of being able to 
dckend himſelf, eſcaped with his treaſures and belt effects 


wo Athiopia, from whence he never returned. He 


was the lalt king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, ſince 
whom it has always continued under a foreign yoke, 
according to the prediction of Ezekiel (z). 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this man- 
ner, diſmantled the citics, pillaged the temples, and 


returned 


5 
(3) A. M. 3654. Ant. J. C. 350. (x) Ezek. xxixe 14, 15. 
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times we now treat of. 
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returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with ſpoils, any 
eſpecially with gold and ſilver, of which he carried ay; 
immenſe ſums. He left the government of it to Phe 
rendates, a Perſian of the firſt quality. 

(a) Here Manethon finiſhes his commentaries, or 
hiſtory of Egypt. He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in that 
country, and had written the hiſtory of its different dy. 
paſtics from the cominencement of the nation to the 
His book. is often cited by Joſe. 
bus, Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and ſeveral others, 
his hiſtorian lived in the reign of Ptolemæus Philadel. 


phus king of Egypt, to whom he dedicates his work, of 


which * Syncellus has preſerved us the abridgement. 
Nectanebis loſt the crown by his too good opinion of 
himſelf; He had been placed upon the throne by Agel 
laus, and afterwards ſupported in it by the valour and 
counſels of Diophantes the Athenian, and Lamius the 
Lacedzmonian, who, whilſt they had the command of 


his troops, and the direction of the war, had rendered 


his arms victorious over the Perſians in all the enterprilcs 
they had formed againſt him. It is a pity we have no 
account of them, and that Diodorus is ſilent upon this 
head. That prince, vain from ſo many ſucceſſes, imagin- 
ed, in conſequence, that he was become ſufficiently capable 
of conducting his own affairs in perſon, and diſmiſſed 
them to whom he was indebted for all thoſe advantages. 
He had time enough to repent his error, and to diſcover 
that the power does not confer the merit of a king. 

(b) Ochus rewarded very liberally the ſervice which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction 
of Phoenicia, and the conqueſt of Egypt. Before he 
left that kingdom, he had diſmiſſed the other Greeks laden 
with his preſents. As for Mentor, to whom the whole 
ſucceſs of the expedition was principally owing, he not 


only made him a preſent of an hundred t talents in mone?, 
belides 
(a) Syncel. p. 256. Voſſ. de hiſt. Græc. I. i. c. 14. 
(4) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 349. 


* George, a monk of Conſtanti- Taraſus, towards the end of te 


nople, ſo called from bis being Syn- ninth century. | 
cellus, or wicar to the patriarch t An hundred thouſand crow 
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beſides many jewels of great value, but gave him the 
government ot all the coalts ol Alia, with the direction 
of the war againlt ſome provinces, which had revolted in 
the beginning of his reign, and declared him generaliili- 
mo of all his armies on that ſide. 

Mentor made uſe of his intereſt to reconcile the king 
with his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who had mar- 
ried their ſiſter. Both of them had been in arms againſt 
Ochus. We have already related the revolt of Artabaſus, 


and the victories he obtained over the king's troops. Fe 


was however overpowered at laſt, and reduced to take 
refuge with Philip king of Macedon; and Memnon, 


who had borne a part in his wars, had alſo a {hare in his 


banithment. After this reconciliation, they rendered 
Ochus and his ſucceſſors ſignal ſervices; eſpecially Mem-- 
non, who was one of the moit valiant men of his times, and 
no leſs excellent in the art of war. Neither did Mentor 
want his great merits, nor deceive the king in the confidence 
he had repoſed in him. For he had fcarce taken poſſeſſion 
of his government, when he re-eſtabliſhed every where 
the king's authority, and reduced thoſe who had revolted 
in his neighbourhood to return to their obedience ; ſome 
he brought over by his addreſs and ſtratagems, and others 
by force of arms. In a word, he knew ſo well how to 


take his advantages, that at length he ſubjected them all to 


the yoke, and re-inſiated the king's affairs in thoſe pro- 


vinces. 


In the firſt year of the 108th Olympiad (c) died Plato, 


the famous Athenian philoſopher. I ſhall defer ſpeaking - 


of him at preſent, that I may not interrupt the chain of 
the hiſtory. 


SECT. V. Death F Ocuus. ARsts ſucceeds him, 
and is ſucceeded by DARIUS CODOMANUS. - 


7) NCH Us, after the conqueſt of Egypt, and re- 


duction of the revolted provinces of his empire, 
abandoned himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious eaſe during 
| 13 the 

(e) A. M. 3656, Ant. J. C. 348. (“) Died. I. xvi. p. 450, 
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the reſt of his life, and left the care of affairs entire 


b) A. M. 3666. Ant. J. C. 488 
1 - * . , 338. li 4 : | 
(8) Flut, de Id. & o 36 95 1 


his miniſters. The two princi lv in vas the 
cunuch Bagoas, and eds 4 TTY of thein —_— been de 
all power between them, ſo that the felt bad al e | licvcd, 
Aa of the Upper, and the latter all thoſe 57 0 the wha ; 00 : 
r ng him. he Lower boch e 
1 Neiße 1955 1 twenty-three years, (e) Ochus died q | nw 
ks by bird = 5 im by Bagoas. That eunuch, rer 5 Hae 
Wl con in Egyptian, had always retained a love f 1 
l N ares of and a zeal for its religion. When his he | fb 
3 he flattered himſelf, that it work In | ag 
dar ee to have ſoftened the deſtiny of the or 13 
b e other from inſult. But h 1 _— 
reſtrain the brutality of his prince, who act 5 Ne, ceived 
-e Fa to both, which the rr 2 3 0 
e lor a VIL 3 1 
r. row, and always violently reſented in his L power 
. 1 not contented with having diſmantled the citi q yo th 
bad def, 4 the houſes and temples, as has been fad 4 8 
which x es taken away all the archives of the kin Jow, E only 
the lah . 7 95 1 and kept with religious _ 'n wht 
their werlki x h h Egyptians, and in (J) deriſion of | the y 
_ p, he had cauſed the god Apis to be killed book 
ee N bull which they adored under that * him 
that Ps N gave occaſion for this laſt action was, (g) him. 
| 33 amy th lazy and heavy as he was crucl, the WB Þ: 
1 cet A of thoſe qualities, had given W the en 
£054 be wt as Lg of the ſtupid animal, they W that 
FFC Cod 
IM an aſs but a lie e would make them ſenſible he was not NV 
l yy i ion, and that the aſs, whom they deſpiſed polic 
Y Ate to 4g 8 Fe their OX. Accordingly he 2s ar | of i 
& aſs. After Which Son of his temple, and ſacrificed to an auth 
up to the offi Wo f made his cooks dreſs, and ſerve hin and 
3 cers of his houſehold. This piece of wit dilti. 
fl nſed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them wer 
afterwards, and ſent them back to the places where it be 
* Was 43 A P 
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i? 


das the cuſtom to keep them: but the affront which had 
been done to his religion, was irreparable; and it is be- 
liered, that was the real occaſion of his maſter's death. 

% His revenge did not flop there; he cauſed another 
body to be interred inſtead of the king's, and to avenge 
his having made the officers of the houſe cat the god 
Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, which he gave 
them cut in ſmall pieces; and for his bones, thoſe he 
turned into handles for knives and ſwords, the natural 
ſymbols of his cruelty. It 1s very probable, that ſome 
new cauſe had awakened in the heart. of this monſter his 
ancient reſentment ; without which, it is not to be con- 


r ; ee a a 


AY T1 SY 
* 


ceived, that he could carry his barbarity ſo far in regard 


to his malter and benefactor. 
After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whoſe hands all 
power was at that time, placed Arles upon the throne, 
the youngeſt of all the late king's ſons, and put the reſt to 
= dcath, in order to poileſs with better ſecurity, and with- 
out a rival, the authority he had uſurped. He gave Arles 
only the name of king, whilſt he reſerved to himſelf the 
whole power of the ſovereignty. But perceiving that 
the young prince began to diſcover his wickedneſs, and 
took meaſures to puniſh it, he prevented him by having 
1 A alſaſſinated, and deſtroyed his whole family with 

um. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant b 
the murder of Arſes, placed Darius upon it, the third of 

that name who reigned in Perſia. His true name was 
Codomanus, of whom much will be ſaid hereafter. 
We ſce here in a full light the ſad effect of the ill 
policy of the knigs of Perlia, who, to eaſe themſelves 
of the weight of publick buſineſs, abandoned their whole 
authority to an eunuch. Bagoas might have more addreſs 
aud underſtanding than the reſt, and thereby merit ſome 
W «iltiinction. It is the duty of a wiſe prince to diſtinguiſh 

merit; but it is as confiſlent for him to continue always 

e entire maſter, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. 
W -\ prince, like Ochus, who had made the greateſt crimes 


his 
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his ſteps for aſcending the throne, and who had ſupported 


himſelf in it by the ſame mealures, deſerved to have 


ſuch a miniſter as Bagoas, Who vicd with his maſter in 


erfidy and cruelty, Ochus experienced their firſt effects. 


Had he deſired to have nothing to fear from him, he - 


ſhould not have been ſo imprudent to render him formi. 
dable, by giving him an unlimited power. 


Szer. VI. Abridgment of the life of DteMosThrENts 
to his appearance with honour and applauſe in the 
publick aſſemblies againſt PHILIP of Macedon. 


S Demoſthenes will have a great part in the hiſtory 
A of Philip and Alexander, which will be the ſubject 
of the enſuing volume, it is necetlary to give the reader 
ſome previous idea of him, and to let him know by what 
means he cultivated, and to what a degree of perfection 
he carried his talent of eloquence; which made him 
more awefnl to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him 
to render greater ſervices to his country, than the hight 
military virtue could have done. LE 

(i) That orator, born * two years before Philip, and 
two hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not the ſon 
of a dirty ſmokey blackſmith as + Juvenal would ſeem to 

intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who got conſide- 
rably by forges. Not that the birth of Demoſthenes 
could derogate in the leaſt from his reputation, whole 
works are an higher title of nobility than the molt ſplen- 
did the world affords. (4) Demoſthenes tells us himſch, 
that his father employed thirty ſlaves at his forges, each oi 
them valued at three minæ, or fifty crowns; two excepted, 
who were without doubt the moſt expert in the bulincls, 
and directed the work, and thoſe were each of them wort! 
an 

(i) A. M. 3623. Ant. J. C. 381. Plut in Demoſt. p. 847849. 
(&) In Orat, 1. cont. Aphob, p. 896. 


* The fourth year of the ninty-ninth Olympiad. 
+ Quem pater ardentis maſſæ fuligine lippus, 
A carbone & forcipibus, gladioſque parente 


Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora miſit. a 
ö Juv. l, Iv. Sat. IO, 
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an hundred crowns. Ut is well known that part of the 
wealth of the ancicnts conſiſted in ſlaves. Thoſe forges, 
all charges paid, cleared annually thirty minæ, that is, 
fifteen hundred crowns. To this firſt manufactory, ap- 

ropriated to the forging of {words and ſuch kind of arms, 
he added another, wherein beds and tables of fine wood 
and ivory were made, which brought him in yearly twelve 
minz. In this only twenty ſlaves were employed, each 
of them valued at two mine, or an hundred livres (). 
Demoſthenes's father died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
ſourteen talents (m). He had the misfortune to fall into 
the hands of ſordid and avaritious guardians, who had no 
views but of making the moſt out of his fortune. The 
carricd that baſe ſpirit ſo far as to refuſe their pupil's 
matters the reward due to them : ſo that he was not edu- 
cated with the care, which ſo excellent a genius as his 
required; beſides which the weakneſs of his conſtitution, 
and the delicacy of his health, with the exceſſive fondneſs 
of a mother that doated upon him, prevented his malters 
irom obliging him to apply much to his ſtudies. 

The ſchool of Iſocrates “, in which ſo many great 
men had been educated, was at that time the molt famous 
at Athens. But whether the avarice of Demoſthenes's 
guardians prevented him from improving under a maſter, 
whole price was very high (), or that the ſoft and peace- 
ful eloquence of Iſocrates was not to his taſte, at that 
ume he ſtudied under Iſæus, whoſe character was ſtrength 
and vehemence. He found means however to get the 
principles of rhetorick taught by the former: but + Plato 
mum reality contributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes; 
be rcad his works with great application, and received 
We icons from him alſo; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh in the 
ritings of the diſciple, the noble and ſublime air of the 
walter. 

But 


. %) Ahoxt 41, tos, m) Fourteen hundred crowns. (n) About 221, 105, 
3] Ifocrates——cyjus & ludo tan- ſermonis. Cic. in Brut. u. 121, 

em ex equo Trojano, innumeri Illud jusjurandum, per cæſos in 
Wy ti cipes exierunt. De Orat. n. 94. Marathone ac Salamine propugnato= 
It %s 1 Platonem ſtudioſe, res Reip. fatis manifeſto docet, 
=. nuf © iam, Demotthenes dicitur: ptæceptorem ejus Platonem fuiſſe. 
e apparet ex genere & granditate Quint. I. xli, c. 10. 
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() But he foon quitted the ſchools of Iſæus and Play 
for another, under a different kind of direction; I mean, 
to frequent the bar, of which this was the occaſion. The 
orator Calliſtratus was appointed to plead the caule of the 


city Oropus, ſituated between Bœotia and Attica, Cha. 


brias, having diſpoſed the Athenians to march to the aid 
of the Thebans, who were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened 
thither, and delivered them from the enemy. The 
'Thebans, forgetting ſo great a ſervice, took the town of 
Oropus, which was upon their frontier, from the Athe- 
nians. (þ) Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged with 
treaſon upon this occaſion. Calliſtratus was choſen to 
plead againit him. The reputation of the orator, and the 
importance of the cauſe, excited curioſity, and made a 
great noiſe in the city. () Demoſthenes, who was 
then ſixteen years of age, earneſtly entreated his maiters 
to carry him with them to the bar, that he might be 
preſent at ſo famous a tryal. The orator was heard with 
great attention, and having had extraordinary ſucceſs, was 
attended home by a crowd of illuſtrious citizens, who 
ſcemed to vie with each other in praiſing and admiring 
him. The young man was extremely affected with the 
honours, which he ſaw paid to the orator, and {till more 


with the ſupreme power of cloquence over the minds ot 


men, over which it exerciſes a kind of abſolute power. 
He was himſelf ſenſible of its effects; and not being able 
to reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, hom 
henceforth renounced all other ſtudies and pleaſurcs, and 
during the continuance of Calliſtratus at Athens, he nc- 
ver quitted him, but made all the improvement he could 
from his precepts. 
The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his guar- 
dians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured to ſpeak before 
the people, but with very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, and a very ſhort breath; 
notwithſtanding which, his periods were ſo long, that he 
was 

(o) Aul. Gel. I. iii. c. 13. (p) Demoſt. in Midi. p. 013: 

(7) A. M. 3639. Ant. J. C. 356, 
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was often obliged to ſtop in the midit of them for reſpi- 
ration. This occaſioned his being hiſſed by the whole 
mdience; from whence he retired entirely diſcouraged, 
aneh determined to renounce for ever a function of which 
he believed hiniſalf incapeble. One of his auditors, 
who bad obſerved an excellent fund of genius in him, 
aud a kind of eloquence which came very near that of 
Puricles, gave him new fpirit from the grateful idea of 10 
Jorious a reſemblance, and the good advice which he 
aided to it. 1 
ventured therefore to appear a ſecond time before 
e people, and Was no better received than before. As 
le wiihdrew, hanging down his head, and in the utmoſt 
confullon, Sotyrus, one of the mot excellent actors of 


of tines, who was his friend, met him, and having 


(* "ag 


arne from himſelf the cauſe of his being ſo much 


Geſscted, he alſured him that the evil was not without 
lemedy, and that the caſe was not fo deſperate as he 


imagined. He deſired him only to repeat ſome of So- 


phocles or Euripides's verſes to him, which he accordingly 
dul. Satyrus ſpoke them after him, and gave them ſuch 
rraces by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit, with which he 
pronounced them, that Demoſthenes himſelf found them 
Qi!te afferent from what they were in his own manner 
vi ſp:aking. He perceived plainly what he wanted, 
a: 4 applicd himſelf to the acquiring of it. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, 
eo perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of which his friend 
lud made him underſtand the value, ſeem almoſt incre- 
ble, and prove, that an induſtrious perſeverance can 
lurmount all things. (r) He ſtammered to fuch a degree, 
that he could not pronounce ſome letters, amonglt others, 
that with which the name of the art * he ſtudied begins; 
and he was ſo thort-breathed, that he could not utter a 
Whole period without ſtopping. He overcame theſe ob- 
lacles at length by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, 
and pronouncing ſeveral verſes in that. manner without 


F icTruption; and that walking, and going up ſteep and 


dithcult 
(r) Cie. I. i, de Orat. n. 260, 261. * Ruhe torick. 
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difficult places, ſo that at laſt no letter made him heßtate 


and his breath held out through the longeſt periods, ( TH 
went allo to the ſca-ſide, and whiltt the waves were in 
the molt violent agitation, he pronounced haranguus, i 
accuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the waters, 14 
the roar of the people, and the tumultuous cries of pub- 
lick aſſemblies. | | 

(% Demoithenes took no leſs care of his action thay 
of his voice. Ile had a large looking-glaſs in the hon, 
which ſerved to teach him geſture, and at which he ufd 
to declaim, before he ſpoke in publick. To correct à 
fault, which he had contracted by an ill habit of continu— 
ally ſhrugging his ſhoulders, he practiſed ſtanding uprivht 
in a kind of very narrow pulpit or roſtrum, over Which 
hung a halbert in ſuch a manner, that if in the heat of 
action that motion eſcaped him, the point of the weapon 


might ſerve at the fame time to admoniſh and correct 


him. ; 

His pains were well beſtowed; for it was by this 
means, that he carried the art of declaiming to the higheit 
degree of perfection of which it was capable; whence, it 
is plain, he well knew its value and importance. When 
he was aſked three ſeveral times, which quality he thought 
moſt neceſiary in an orator, he gave no other anſwer than 
Pronunciation ; inſinuating, by making that reply“ three 
times ſucceſſively, that qualification to be the only one, 
of which the want could be leaſt concealed, and which 
was the moſt capable of conccaliug other defects; an 
that pronunciation alone could give conſiderable weigit 
even to an indifferent orator, when without it, the molt 
excellent could not hope the leaſt ſucceſs. He muſt have 
had a very high opinion of it, as to attain a pertection iN 
it, and for the inſtruction of Neoptolemus, the molt ex. 
cellent comedian then in being, he devoted ſo conſiderabe 
| | a lum 
(7) Ibid. I. xi. e. 3. 
Huic pri mas dediſſe Demoſthenes di. 


8 * * . 3 
citur, eum rogaretur quid in pars 
eſſet primum; huic ſecundas, hu 


(s) Quintil. I. Xo c. 3. 

* Actio in dicendo una domina— 
tur. Sine hac ſummus orator eſſe 
in numero nullo poteſt: mediocris, 
hac inſtructus ſummos ſæpe ſuperare. 
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lum as ten thouſand drachmas (%, though he was not 
very rich. 


lis application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurpriſing. to 


be the more removed front noiſe, and leſs lubject to di- 


traction, he cauſed a {mall chamber to be made for him 


meer 0 ground, 1 In Which he fometuncs ſhut himielt up for 


whole months, ſhaving ON purpole half his head and luce, 
tat he might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was 
there, by the light of a {mall lamp, he compoſed the ad- 
mirable orations, which were ſaid by thote, who envied 
lim, to Ren of the oil; to imply that they were too ela- 
brate. „It is Plain (replied he) yours did not coſt you 
lo much de * He roſe very early in the morn- 
ing, and uſed to ſay, that he "_ forry when any workman 
was at bulinefs before him. {x) We may judge of his 
extrayrdinary efforts to acquire 10 excellence of every kind, 
tom the pains he took in copying Thucydides's hiſtory 
0. ht times with his own hand, in order to render the ſtile 
of that great man familiar to him. 

Demoſthenes, after having exerciſed his wlent of elo- 
quence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his appearance in 
full light, and mounted the tribunal of harangues, to treat 
there upon the publick affairs; with what ſucceſs we ſhall 
ſee hercafter, Cicero ꝓ tells us that ſucceſs was ſo great, 
that all Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear De- 
mo!henes ſpeak ; and he adds, that merit, fo great as his, 
cond not but have had that effect. I do not examine in 
tis place into the character of his eloquence {y); I have 
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rects. 
belicve Philip upon this head, of which he 
is 


\ 


9 205 rt 2.40), ferling. (x) Lucian, Adverſ. Indo. p. 639, 
1 0 G Ari. „An. lying the Belles Lettres, Vol. II. 
ut non ſunt auditæ Demol- non modo ita memorize proditum 
ies Vi. vil le? qui dolere ſe alebat eſſe, fed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum De- 
lo Opilicum ante lucaua vittus moſthenes dicturus eflet, ut concur. 
eſlet iuduſlri 4. Trſe, Dudſt. l. iv. ſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota Gracia 
8 58 5 . tierent. In Brut, n. 239. 
Ne illud quidem intelligunt, 
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is certainly an evidence of unqueſtionable authority (, 
the eloquence of Demoſthenes. alone did him more hurt 
than all the armies and flects of the Athenians. 
rangues, he ſaid, were like machines of war, and batteries 
raiſed at a diltance againſt him; by which he overthrew 
all his projects, and ruined his enterpriſes, without its be- 
ing pollible to prevent their effect. For 1 my{cl\, 
« {fays Philip of him) had I been preſent, and heard that 
vehement orator declaim, ſhould have concluded the 
firlt, that it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to declare war 
« 2gainit me.” No city ſcemed impregnable to that 
prince, provided he could introduce a mule laden with 
gold into it! But he confeiled, that to his ſorrow, De- 
moſthenes was invincible in that reſpect, and that he al- 


10 


ways found him inacceſſible to his preſents. After the 


battle of Chæronca, Philip, thozgh victor, was {truck 
with extreme dread at the proſpect of the great danger, 
to which that orator, by the powerful league he had bcen 
the ſole cauſe of jorming againſt him, expoſed himſelt and 
his kingdom. T6 | 

(a) Antipater ſpoke to the ſame effeA of him. | 
value not (ſaid he) the Pirzeus, the gallies, and armics 
« of the Athenians: for what have we to fear from a peo- 
« ple continually employed in games, feaſts, and Bac- 
„ chanals? Demoſthenes alone gives me pain. With- 
« out him the Athenians differ in nothing from the mean- 
« eſt people of Greece. He alone excites and animates 
« them. It is he that rouſes them from their lethargy 
« and ſtupefaction, and puts their arms and oars into 
« their hands almoſt againſt their will: incetlantly repre- 
* ſenting to them the famous battles of Marathon aud 
« Salamin, he transforms them into new men by the at- 
« dour of his diſcourſes, and inſpires thenf with incred!- 
ble valour and fortitude. Nothing eſcapes his pene- 
4 trating eyes, nor his conſummate prudence. He fore- 
« ſees all our deſigns, he countermines all our projects, 


« and diſconcerts us in every thing; and did Athens eu- 


6 tircly 


(z) Lucian. in Encom. Demoſt, p. 940, 941 (a) Ibid, p. 934—93% 
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« tircly confide in him, and wholly follow his advice, we 
« were undone Without remedy. Nothing can tempt 
« him, nor diminiſh his love for his country. All the 
« gold of Philip finds no more acceſs to him, than that 
« of Perſia did formerly to Ariſtides.“ | 

He was reduced by neceſlity to give this glorious teſti- 
mony for himſelf in his juſt defence againſt Æſchines, his 
accuſer and declared enemy. © Whillt all the orators 
« have ſuftered themſelves to be corrupted by the preſents 
« of Philip and Alexander, it is well known (ſays he) that 
neither delicate conjunctures, engaging expreſſions, 
« magnificent promiſes, hope, fear, favour, any thing in 
© the world have ever been able to induce me to give up 
© the leaſt right or intereſt of my country.” He adds, 
that inſtead of acting like thoſe mercenary perſons, who, 
in all they propoſed, declared for ſuch as paid them beſt, 
like ſcalcs, that always incline to the fide from whence 
they receive molt; he, in all the counſels he had given, 
had ſolely in view the intereſt and glory of his country, 
and that he had always continued inflexible and incor- 


— 


— 


- 


riptible to the Macedonian gold. The ſequel will how 


hoy well he ſupported that character to the end. 

Such was the orator who 1s about to aſcend the tribunal 
of harangues, or rather the ſtateſman, to enter upon the 
adminiſtration of the publick affairs, and to be the princi- 
pie and foul of all the great enterpriſes of Athens againſt 
Philip of Macedon. 


SECT. VII. Digreſſion upon the manner of fitting out flects 


great ſervices. 


HE ſubjeR of this digreſſion ought properly to have 
lad place in that part of the preceding volume 
where I have treated of the government and maritime af- 
lars of the Athenians. But at that time, I had not the 
brations of Demoſthenes which ſpeak of them in my 


thoughts, 
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thoughts. 
which the reader may eaſily turn over if he thinks fit. 

The word Trrerachs (b) ſigniſies no more in itſelf than 
commanders of gallies. But thole cities were allo called 
Trierarchs, who were appointed to fit out the gallies in 
time of war, and to furniſh them with all things necel- 
ſary, or at leaſt with part of them. 

They were choſen out of the richeſt of the people, and 
there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, 
ſometimes three, and even ten | rierarchs were appointed 
to equip one vellel. | 

(e) At length the number of Trierarchs was eſtabliſhed 


at twelve hundred in this manner. Athens was divided 


into ten tribes. An hundred and twenty of the richeſt 
citizens of each tribe were nominated to furniſh the cx- 
pences of theſe armaments ; and thus each tribe furniſhing 
{ix ſcore, the number of the Trierarchs amounted to 


twelve hundred. 


Thoſe twelve hundred men were again divided into 
two parts, of ſix hundred cach; and thoſe fix hundred 
ſubdivided into two more, each of three hundred. Ihe 
firſt three hundred were choſen from amongſt ſuch as were 
richeſt. Upon preſſing occaſions they advanced the ne- 
ceſſary expences, and were re-imburſed by the other three 
hundred, who paid their proportion, as the ſtate of their 
affairs would admit. | 

A law was afterwards made, whereby thoſe twelve 
hundred were divided into different companies, each con- 
fiſting of ſixteen men, who joined in the equipment ot 2 
galley. That law was very heavy upon the poorer citi- 
zens, and equally unjuſt at bottom; as it decrecd that ths 
number of ſixteen ſhould be choſen by their age, and not 
their eſtates. It ordained that all citizens from twenty- 
five to forty, ſhould be included in one of theſe compi- 
nies, and contribute one ſixteenth; ſo that by this law the 
poorer citizens were to contribute as much as the molt 


opulent, and often found it impoſſible to ſupply an ex- 
| pence 


% Tem:iagx©-, (c) Ulpian. in Olyath. ii. p. 33. 
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ence ſo much above their power. From whence it hap- 
bencd, that the fleet was either not armed in time, or 


1 very ill fitted out; by which means Athens loſt the moſt 
T favourable opportunities for action. 
. (4, Demolthenes, always intent upon the publick good, 
oo rcnedy theſe inconvenicncies, propoſed the abrogation 
5 of this law by another. By the latter, the Trierarchs 
_ EC be choſen, not by the number of their years, but 
% che value of their fortunes. Each citizen, whoſe eſtate 
amounted to ten talents *, was obliged to fit out one galley, 
ei audit to twenty talents, two; and lo on in proportion. 
i.1 Such as were not worth ten talents, were to join with as 
\i I any others as were neceſſary to complete that ſum, and 
to fit out a galley. | | 
= Nothing could be wiſer than this law of Demoſthenes, 
% hich rctormed all the abuſes of the other. By theſe 
means the fleet was fitted out in time, and provided with 
0 all things neceſſary; the poor were conſiderably rcheved, 
l and none but the rich diſpleaſed with it. For inſtead of 
e contributing only a {1xteenth, as by the firſt law, they 
= were lometimes obliged by the ſecond to equip a galley, 
— and ſometimes two or more according to the amount of 
i their eſtates, g | | 
WY The rich were in conſequence very much offended at 
| Demoſthenes upon this regulation; and it was, without 
le ubs an inſtance of no ſmall conrage in him to diſregard 
„„ their complaints, and to hazard the making himſelf as 
2 any enemies, as there were powerful citizens in Athens. 
on Let us hear himſelf, 40 (e) Secing (ſays he, ſpeaking to 
this . * Athenians) your maritime affairs are in the greateſt 
nt , ecline, the rich poſſeſſed of an immunity purchaſed at a 
nty- 1 low rate, the citizens of middle or ſmall fortunes eat 
n. ; a; with taxes, and the republick itſelf, in conſequence 
hs : © theſe inconveniencies, never attempting any thing till 
too late for its ſervice ; I had the courage to eltablith a 


. law, hereby the rich are reſtrained to their duty, the 
poor relicved from oppreſſion, and, what was of the 
N « higheſt 


4, Domoſt. in Orat. de Claſſib. (e) Demoſt. pro Ctefp. p. 419. 
Len thouſand crowns, | 
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« higheſt importance, the republick enabled to make the 
« neceſſary preparations of war in due time.” He adds 
that there was nothing the rich would not have given hin 
to forbear the propoling of this law, or at lealt to hate 
ſuſpended its execion: but he did not ſuffer himſelf 9 
be ſwayed either by their threats or promiſes, and conti. 
nued firm to the publick good. 

Not having been able to make him change his reſolu- 
tion, they contrived a ſtratagem to render it ineffectual, 
For it was without doubt at their inſtigation, that a cer- 
tain perſon, named Patroclus, cited Demoſthenes before 
the judges, and proſecuted him juridically as an infringe 
of the laws of his country. The accuſer, having only the 
fifth part of the voices on his ſide, was according to cuſtom 
fined five hundred drachmas “, and Demoſthenes acquittel 
of the charge; who relates this circumſtance himſelf. 

It is doubtful, whether at Rome, eſpecially in the late 
times, the aftair would have taken this turn. For we 
ſee, that whatever attempts were made by the tribunes of 
the people, and to whatever extremity the quarrel arobe, 
it never was poſlible to induce the rich, who were far 
more powerful and enterpriſing than thoſe of Athens, to 
renounce the poſſeſſion of the lands, which they had 
uſurped in manifeſt contravention of the inſtitutions a 
the ſtate. The law of Demoſthenes was approved and 
confirmed by the ſenate and people. 

We find, from what has been ſaid, that the T rierarchs 
fitted out the gallies and their equipage at their own ex- 
pence. The ſtate paid the mariners and ſoldiers, gene- 
rally at the rate of three Oholi, or five-pence a day, as has 
been obſerved elſewhere. The officers had greater pa). 

The Trierarchs commanded the veſſel, and gave all 
orders on board. When there were two of them io 3 
ſhip, each commanded {1x months. | 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged 10 
give an account of their adminiſtration, and delivered 3 
fate of the veſſel's equipage to their ſucceſſor, or the le- 
publick. . The ſucceſſor was obliged to go immediate 
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and fill up the vacant place; and if he failed to be at his 
| polt by a time aſſigned him, he was fined for his neglect. 
As the charge of Trierarch was very expenſive, thoſe 
who were nominated to it, were admitted to point out 
ſome other perſon richer than themſelves, and to demand 
that they ſhould be put into their place; provided the 
were ready to change eſtates with ſuch perſon, and to 44 
in the function of Trierarch after ſuch exchange. This 
law was inſtituted by Solon, and was called he Jaw f 
exchanget<.; ny feel, ö £ 

- Beſides the equipment of gallies, which muſt have 
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inge amounted to very great ſums, the rich had another charge 
ly the to ſupport in the time of war ; that was the extraordinary 
iltom taxes and impoſts laid on their eſtates; upon which, ſome- 
tit) WE times the hundreth, ſometimes a fiftieth, and even a 


twelfth were levied, according to the different occaſions of 


latter the (late. | 


— (f) Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
es of could be exempted from theſe two charges, except the 
arole, Novemviri, or nine Archontes, who were not obliged to 
re far ft out gallies. So that we ſee, without ſhips or money, 
ns, 10 the republick was not in a condition either to ſupport 
y had wars, or defend itſelf, | | . 
ns d There were other immunities and exemptions, which 
d and were pane to ſuch as had rendered great ſervices to the 

republick, and ſometimes even to all their deſcendants : 
rarchs for as maintaining publick places of exerciſe with all 

n ex- things neceſſary for ſuch as ſrequented them; inſtituting a 
gene- T Publick feaſt for one of the ten tribes; and defraying the 
as has expences of games and ſhows; all which amounted to 
pay. Picat ſums. ; STR | 
ve all Theſe immunities, as has already been ſaid, were marks 
140 3 of honour and rewards of ſervices rendered the tate ; as 

well as ſtatues which were erected to great men, the free- 
ned to dom of the city, and the privilege of being maintained in 

„ the Prytancum at the publick expence. The view of 
he 1e- Athens in theſe honourable diſtinctions was to expreſs 
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their high ſenſe of gratitude, and to kindle at the ſame 
time in the hearts of their citizens a noble thirſt of glory, 
and an ardent love for their country. | 

Beſides the ſtatues erected to Harmodius and Ariſtogi. 
ton, the deliverers of Athens, their deſcendants were for 
ever exempted from all publick employments, and en- 
Joyed that honourable privilege many ages after. 


(g) As Ariſtides died without any eſtate, and left his ſon | 


Lyſimachus no other patrimony but his glory and poverty, 
the republick gave him an hundred acres of wood, and as 
much arable land in Eubœa, beſides an hundred minæ * 
at one payment, and four drachmas, or forty pence a day. 

() Athens, in theſe ſervices which were done it, re- 
garded more the good-will than the action itſelf. A cer- 
tain perſon of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at Syra- 
cuſe when the Athentans were defeated, touched with 
compaſſion for the unfortunate priſoners diſperſed in Si- 
cily, whom he ſaw ready to expire for want of food, diſtri- 
buted an hundred minæ amongſt them; that is, about two 
hundred and forty pounds. Athens adopted him into the 
number of its citizens, and granted him all the immuni- 
ties before mentioned. Some time after, in the war 
againſt the thirty tyrants, the ſame Epicerdus gave the city 
a talent T. Theſe were but ſmall matters on either ooca- 
fion with regard to the grandeur and power of Athens; 
but they were infinitely affected with the good heart of a 
ſtranger, who without any view of intereſt, in a time of 
publick calamity, exhauſted himſelf in ſome meaſure for 
the relief of thoſe, with whom he had no affinity, and 
from whom he had nothing to expect. _ 

(i) The ſame freedom of the city of Athens granted an 
exemption from cuſtoms to Leucon, who reigned in the 
Boſphorus, and his children, becauſe they yearly imported 
from the lands of that prince a conſiderable quantity of 
corn, of which they were in extreme want, ſubſiſting al- 
moſt entirely upon what came from other parts. LOS 

Amid 3g 3. ain Ft 1 
(e) Demoſth, in Orat. ad Lep. p. 558. () „bid. 5. 757 
o Twenty-1wwo 8 ten foillings, : + A thouſand croum. 


(i) Demoſth. in Orate ad Lep. p. 545: 546. 
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in his turn, not to be outdone 1n generoſity, exempted the 
Athenian merchants from the duty of a thirtieth upon all 
grain exported from his dominions, and granted them the 
privilege of ſupplying themſelves with corn in his country 
in preference to all other people. That exemption 
amounted to a conſiderable ſum. For they brought only 
from thence two millions of quarters of corn, of which 
the thirtieth part amounted to almoſt ſeventy thouſand. 
The children of Conon and Chabrias were alſo granted 
an immunity from publick offices. The names only of 


of the Athenian people. A perſon however, called Lep- 
tinus, out of a 1 zeal for the publick good, pro- 
poſed the abrogation by a new law of all the grants of 
tat kind, which had been made from immemorial time; 
except thoſe which regarded the poſterity of Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton ; and to enact, that for the future the 
people ſhouſd not be capable of granting ſuch privileges. 
Demoſthenes ſtrongly oppoſed this law, though with 
great complacency to the perſon who propoſed it; praiſing 
his good intentions, and not ſpeaking of him but with 
clicem; a much more efficacious manner of refuting, 
man thoſe violent invectives, and that eager and paſſionate 
ſtyle, which ſerve only to alienate the people, and to ren- 
ler an orator ſuſpected, who decries his cauſe himſelf, and 
ſows its weak tide, by ſubſtituting injurious terms for 
realons, which are alone capable of convincing. | 
After having ſhown, that ſo odious a reduction would 
prove of little or no advantage to the republick, from the 
inconſiderable number of the exempted perſons; - he goes 


” to explain its conveniences, and to {ct them in a full 
ht. | Res 
OS 


lt is firſt (ſays he) doing injury to the memory of 
** thoſe great men, whoſe merit the ſtate intended to ac- 
knowledge and reward by ſuch immunities; it is in 


done their count 


5 . » . » . .* * 70 "by 

5 their great actions, injurious to, if not deſtructive oi, 
ſ 

: $i) 


*\r glory. And were they now alive and preſent in 
2 thus 


thoſe illuſtrious generals ſufficiently juſtify that liberality 


* ſome meaſure calling in queſtion the ſervices they have 
ry; it is throwing a ſuſpicion upon 
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« this aſſembly, which of us all would preſume to offer 
« them ſuch an affront? Should not the reſpect we owe 
« their memories make us conſider them as always alive 
« and preſent? 

« But if we are little affected with what concerns 

« them, can we be inſenſible to our own intereſt? Be- 

« ſides, that cancelling ſo ancient a law is to condemn 

« the conduct of our anceſtors, what ſhame ſhall we bring 

upon ourſelves, and what an injury ſhall we do our 

„ reputation? The glory of Athens, and of every well- 

" 3 ſtate, is to value itſelf upon its gratitude, to 
eep its word religiouſly, and to be true to all its en- 

* gagements. A private perſon who fails in theſe re- 

«« ſpecs, is hated and abhorred; and who is not afraid of 

«« being reproached with ingratitude? And ſhall the 

« commonwealth, in cancelling a law that has received 

*« the ſanction of publick authority, and been in a manner 

1 conſecrated by the uſage of many ages, be guilty of ſo 

« notorious a prevarication? We prohibit lying in the 

% very markets under heavy penalties, and require truth We 

« and faith to be obſerved in them; and ſhall we renounce WW 

« them ourſelves by the revocation of grants, paſſed in all 

«« their forms, and upon which every private man has a 

« right to inſiſt. nn. 

To act in ſuch a manner, would be to extinguſh in 
the hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory, all 
«*« deſire to diſtinguiſh themſelves by great exploits, all 
«* zeal for the honour and welfare of their country; which 
«« are the great ſources and principles of almoſt all the 
actions of life. And it is to no purpoſe to object the 
« example of Sparta and Thebes, which grant no ſuch 
« exemptions : do we repent our not reſembling them in 
„ many things; and is there any wiſdom in propoling 
« their defects, and not their virtues for our imitation! 

Demoſthenes concludes with demanding the law 6 
exemptions to be retained in all its extent, with this ex- 
ception, that all perſons ſhould be deprived of the benchis 
of it but thoſe who had a juſt title to them ; and that 3 
firit enquiry ſhould be made for that purpoſe, p 
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It is plain that I have only made a very ſlight extract 


in this place of an wh reg, long diſcourſe, and that J 


deſigned to expreſs only the ſpirit and ſenſe, without con- 
fining myſelf to the method and expreſſions of it. 

There was a meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus's deſiring 
to obtain a trivial advantage for the republick by retrench- 
ing the moderate expences that were an honour to it, and 
no charge to himſelf, whilſt there were other abuſes of 
far greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of publick gratitude perpetuated in a fa- 
mily, perpetuate alſo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its hap- 
pineſs, and a warm deſire to diſtinguiſh that paſſion by 


glorious actions. It is not without pain I find amongit 


ourſelves, that part of the privileges, granted to the famil 

of the Maid of Orleans, have been retrenched. (&) Charles 
VII. had ennobled her, her father, three brothers, and all 
their deſcendants, even by the female line. In 1614, at 


by the women was retrenched. 
(&) Mezerai, 
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SECT. J. T he birth and infancy of PHILIP. Begin- 
ning of his reign. His firſt conqueſts. The birth of 
ALEXANDER. Gr, . 


AY Fo was an hereditary kingdom, ſituated 


in ancient "Thrace, and bounded on the ſouth 

by the mountains of Theſſaly; on the eaſt by 
Beeotia and Pieria; on the weſt by the Lynceſtes; and 
on the north by Mygdonia and 3 But after 
Philip had conquered part of "Thrace and IIlyrium, this 
kingdom extended from the Adriatick ſea to the river 
Strymon. Edeſſa was at firit the capital of it, but after- 
wards reſigned that honour to Pella, famous for giving 
birth to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was the 
fon of Amyntas II. who is reckoned the ſixteenth king of 
Macedon from Caranus, who had founded that kingdom 
about four hundred and thirty years before; that is, 4» 


 Mund: 3212, and before Chrift 794. The hiſtory of 


all theſe monarchs 1s ſufficiently obſcure, and includes 

little more than ſeveral wars with the Ilyrians, the 

Thracians, and other neighbouring people. 2 
4 OE i ie 
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The kings of Macedon pretended to deſcend from 


Hercules by Caranus, and conſequently to have been 
Greeks originally. Notwithſtanding this, Demoſthenes 
often ſtiles them Barbarians, eſpecially in his invectives 
againſt Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this name to 
all other nations, without excepting the Macedonians. 
(4) Alexander, king of Macedon, in the reign of Xerxes, 
was excluded, upon pretence of his being a Barbarian, 
from the Olympick games; and was not admitted. to 
ſhare in them, till after having proved his being originally 


deſcended from Argos. (1) The above-mentioned Alex- 


ander, when he went over from the Perſian camp to that 
of the Greeks, in order to acquaint the latter, that Mar- 
donius was determined to charge them by ſurpriſe at day- 


break, juſtified his perfidy 21 his ancient deſcent, which 


he declared to be from the Greeks. 

The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
themſelves to live at different times under the protection 
of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, changing their 
alliances as it ſuited their intereſt. Of this we have 
ſeveral inſtances in Thucydides. One of them, named 
Perdiccas, with whom the Athenians were diſſatisfied, 


became their tributary; which continued from their ſet- 


tling a colony in Amphipolis, under Agnon the ſon of 
Nicias, about forty-eight years before the Peloponneſian 
war, till Braſidas, the Lacedæmonian general, about the 
fifth or ſixth year of that war, raiſed that whole province 
againſt them, and drove them from the frontiers of 
Macedon. 


We ſhall ſoon ſee this Macedon, which formerly had 


paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the arbi- 
ter of Greece: and triumph, under Alexander, over all 


the forces of Aſia. | 
(m) Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third 
year of the ninety-ſixth -Olympiad. Having the very 


year after been warmly attacked by the Illyrians, and 
diſpoſſeſſed of a great part of his kingdom, which he 


thought it ſcarce poſſible for him ever to recover again, 


(4) Herod, 1. v. . 22. Pere 0 44. (n) A. M Te 
Ant. J. C. 398. Diod. I. Xv. p. 307. 341. * 3 f 


(u) It was then that 
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he addreſſed himſelf to the Olynthians; and in order 00 
engage them the more firmly in his intereſt, he had given 
up to them a conſiderable track of land in the neighbour. 
hood of their city. According to ſome authors, Argæus, 
who was of the blood-royal, being ſupported by the 
Athenians, and taking advantage of the troubles which 
broke out in Macedonia, 
Amyntas was reſtored to the Throne by the Theſſalians; 
upon which he was deſirous of reſuming the poſſeſſion of 
the lands, which nothing but the ill ſituation of his 
affairs had obliged him to reſign to the Olynthians. This 
occaſioned a war; but Amyntas, not being ſtrong enough 
to make head ſingly againſt ſo powerful a people, the 
Greeks and the Athenians in particular ſent him ſuccour, 
and enabled him to weaken the power of the Olynthians, 
who threatened him with a total and impending ruin, 
Amyntas, in an aſſembly of the 
Greeks, to which he had ſent a deputation, engaged to 
unite with them to enable the Athenians to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Amphipolis, declaring that this city belonged to 
the laft-mentioned people. Tftis ſtrong alliance was 
continued after his death with queen Eurydice, his widow, 
as we {hall ſoon ſee. | | 
(o) Philip, one of the ſons of Amyntas, was born the 
ſame year this monarch declared war againſt the Olyn- 
thians. This Philip was father of Alexander the Great; 
for we cannot diſtinguiſh him better than by calling him 
the father of ſuch a ſon, as * Cicero obſerves of the father 
of Cato of Utica. SE 
(#) Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four 
years. He left three legitimate children, whom Fury- 
dice had brought him, vz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
Philip, and a natural fon named Ptolemy. 


248 


Alexander 


(m) A. M. 3621. Ant. J. C. 383. (=; /Eſchin. de Falſ. Let. 
p. 400. (o) A. M. 3621. Ant. J. C. 383. (4) A. M. 3029. 
Ant. J. C. 375. Diod. p. 373. Juſtin. I. vii. c. 4+ 

M. Cato ſententiam dixit hujus progenuit, ex filio eſt nominandus, 


noſtri Catonis pater. Ut enim cæteri De Offic. I. iii, u. 66. 


ex patribus, ſic hie, qui lumen illud 


reigned there two years (n). 
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exander ſucceeded his father as eldeſt fon. In the 
very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a ſharp 
war againſt the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual 


enemies of, Macedonia. Concluding afterwards a peace 


with them, he put Philip, his younger brother, an infant, 
into their hands, by way of hoſtage, who was ſoon ſent 
Alexander reigned but one year. 

The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, 
his brother, who was become eldeſt by his death; but 
Pauſanias, a prince of the blood- royal, who had been ex- 
ied, diſputed it with him, and was ſupported by a great 
He began by ſeiling ſome 
fortrefſes. Happily for the new king, Iphicrates was 
then in that country, whither the Athenians had ſent him 
with a ſmall fleet; not to beſiege Amphipolis as yet, but 
only to take a view of the place, and make the neceſſary 
preparations for beſieging it. Eurydice hearing of his 
arrival, defired to ſee him, intending to requeſt his aſſiſ- 
tance againſt Pauſanias. When he was come into the 
palace, and had ſeated himſelf, the afflicted queen, the 
better to excite his compaſſion, takes her two children, 
Perdiccas and“ Philip, and ſets the former in the arms, 


and the latter on the knees of Iphicrates; the then ſpoke 
thus to him: “ Remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, 


the father of theſe unhappy orphans, had always a love 


« for your country, and adopted you for his fon. This 


double tie lays you under a double obligation. The 
„ amity which that king entertained for Athens, requires 
„ that you ſhould acknowledge us publickly for your 
« friends; and the tenderneſs which that father had for 
your perſon, claims from you the heart of a brother to 


ful ſovereign. | 


(7) Perdiccas + did not continue long in | tranquillity. 


| | | . A new 
(9) A. M. 3630, Ant. J. C. 374. AÆſch. de Falſ. Legat. p. 399, 400. 
ä 8 (r) Plutarch. in Pelop. p. 292. 
Pzbilip was then not tefs than + Plutarch ſuppsſes, that it was 
dine gears od, . vb, Alexander ibat Piol:my diiſu- 
| pe ted 


Iphicrates, moved with this fight 
and diſcourſe, expelled the uſurper, and reſtored the law 
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A new enemy, more formidable than the firſt, ſoon in. 
vaded his repoſe: this was Ptolemy his brother, natura 
fon of Amyntas, as was before obſerved. He micht 
pany be the eldeſt ſon, and claim the crown as ſuch, 
ne two brothers referred the deciſion of their claim 6 
Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, more revered for his 
probity than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour 
of Perdiccas; and having judged it neceſſary to take 
pledges on both ſides, in order to oblige the two compe- 
titors to obſerve the articles of the treaty accepted by them, 
among other hoſtages, he carried Philip with him to 
Thebes *, where he reſided ſeveral years. He was then 
ten years of age. pr! ne at her leaving this much- 
loved fon, earneſtly beſought Pelopidas to procure him 
an education worthy of his birth, and of the city to which 
he was going an A Pelopidas placed him with 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean philo- 
ſopher in his houſe for the education of his fon. Philip 
improved greatly by the inſtructions of his preceptor, and 
much more by thoſe of Epaminondas, under whom be 
. Undoubtedly made ſome campaigns, though no mention 
is made of this. He could not poſſibly have had a more 
excellent maſter, whether for war or the conduct of lite; 
for this illuſtrious Theban was at the ſame time a great 
philoſopher, that is to ſay, a wiſe and virtuous man, and 
a great commander. as well as a great ſtateſman. Philip 
was very proud of being his pupil, and propoſed him a 
2 model to himſelf; moſt happy, could he have copiel 
him perfe&ly! perhaps he borrowed from Epaminondss 
his activity in war, and his promptitude in improving 
occaſions, which however formed but a very inconfiderabl 
part of the merit of this illuſtrious perſonage: but wit 
regard to his temperance, his juſtice, his diſintereſtedncs 
ted the empire, which cannot be prima pueritiæ rudimenta in urte 
made to agree With the relation of ſeveritatis antique, & in domo Ext 
A ſchines, who being bis cont:tpo- minonde ſummi & philoſoph! & 
 rary, is more worthy of credit. I imperatoris, depoſuit. ., |" 
therefore thought proper to ſubſtitute c. v. Philip lived in Thebes mt 


* Thebis triennio obſes babitus, | 
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his ſincerity, his magnanimity, his clemency, which 
rendered him truly great, theſe were virtues which Philip 
had not received from nature, and did not acquire by 
imitation. E | 
The Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and educating the moſt dangerous enemy of 
Greece. (s) After Philip had ſpent nine or ten years in 
their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon made 
him reſolve to leave Thebes clandeſtinely. Accordingly 
he ſteals away, makes the utmolt expedition, and finds 
the eee e ſurpriſed at having loſt their 
king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle by 
the Illyrians, but much more ſo, to find they had as ma- 
ny enemies as neighbours. The Illyrians were on the 
point of eee into the kingdom with a greater force; 
the Pconians in 
Thracians were determined to place Pauſanius on the 
throne, who had not abandoned his pretenſions ; and the 
Athenians were 1 7 Argæus, whom Mantias their 
eneral was ordered to ſupport with a ſtrong fleet and a 
conſiderable body of troops. Macedonia at that time 
wanted a prince of years to govern, and had only a child, 
Amyntas, the ſon of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the 
crown. Philip governed the kingdom tor ſome time, by 
the title of guardian to the prince; but the ſubjects, juſtly 
alarmed, depoſed the nephew in favour of the uncle; and 
\1nſtead of the heir, whom nature had given them, tet him 
upon the throne whom the preſent conjuncture of affairs 
required; perſuaded that the laws of neceſſity are ſuperior 
to all others. (7) Accordingly Philip, at twenty-four 
years of age, aſcended the throne the firſt year of the 
105th Olympiad, | The” 

The new king, with great coolneſs and preſence of 
mind, uſed all his endeavours to anſwer the expectations 
of the people: accordingly he provides for, and remedies 
every thing, revives the deſponding courage of the Mace- 
donians, and re-inftates and diſciplines the army. () He 

5 1 Was 

2) Diod, I. Xvi. p. 407. Tuſtin, 1, vii, c. c. N. 1 

a J. C. 360. Ded. 1. b bw 5 (#) Blk, . . = 
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ws inflexibly rigid in the laſt point, well knowing thy 
the ſucceſs of all his enterpriſes depended on it. A ſolcier, 
wo was very thirſty, went out of the ranks to drink, 
which Philip puniſhed with great ſeverity. Another ſol- 
dier, who ought to have ſtood to his arms, laid them 
down: him he immediately ordered to be put to death. 
It was at this time he eſtabliſned the Macedonian 
phalanx, which afterwards became fo famous, and was 
the choiceſt and the beſt diſciplined body of an army the 
world had ever ſeen, and might diſpute 'precedecy in 
thoſe reſpects with the Greeks of Marathon and Salamin. 
He drew up the plan, or at leaſt improved it from the idea 
ſuggeſted by (x) Homer. That poet deſcribes the union 
of the Grecian commanders under the image of a batta- 
lion, the ſoldiers of which, by the aſſemblage or conjunc- 
tion of their ſhields, form a body impenetrable to the 
enemy's darts. I rather believe that Philip formed the 
idea of the phalanx from the leſſons of Epaminondas, and 
the ſacred battalion of the Thebans. He treated thoſe 
choſen foot-ſoldiers with peculiar diſtinction, honourdd 
them with the title of his “ comrades or companions ; and 
by ſuch marks of honour and confidence induced them 10 
bear, without any murmuring, the hardeſt fatigues, and 
to confront the greateſt dangers with intrepidity, Such 
familiarities as theſe coſt a monarch little, and are of no 
common advantage to him. TI ſhall inſert, at the end of 
this ſeCtion, a more particular deſcription of the phalanx, 
and the uſe made of it in battles. I ſhall borrow from 
Polybius this deſcription, the length of which would too 
much interrupt the Teries of our hiſtory ; yet being placed 
ſeparately, may probably pleaſe, eſpecially by the judici- 
ous reflections of a man fo well ſkilledin the art of war 
as that hiſtorian. | 
One of the firſt things Philip took care of, was, the 
negociating a captious peace with. the Athenians, whole 
ower he dreaded, and whom he was not willing to make 
his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto but il 
0 eſtabliſhed, 
Tx) Illiad. N. v. 130. a 
* NnsCirages Hufen, verbatim, 4 foot-ſoldicr, comrade, companion | 
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eſtabliſned. He therefore ſends ambaſſadors to Athens, 
ſpares neither promiſes nor proteſtations of amity, and 
at laſt was ſo happy as to conclude a treaty, of which he 
knew how to make all the advantages he had propoſed 
© himſelf. | EO 

Immediately after this, he does not ſeem ſo much to 


acc like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, as 
E like a politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſſimu— 
lation; and who, without the aſſiſtance of experience, 
Was already ſenſible, that to know when to loſe at a pro- 


per ſeaſon is to gain. (5) He had ſeiſed upon Amphipo- 


1 lis, a city ſituated on the frontiers of his kingdom, which 
= conſequently ſtood very convenient for him. He could 
not keep it, as that would have weakened his army too 
much, not to mention that the Athenians, whoſe friend- 
& ſhip it was his intereſt to preſerve, would have been 
E exaſperated at his holding a place which they claimed as 
their colony. On the other fide, he was determined not 
W to give up to his enemies one of the keys-to his dominions. 


He therefore took the refolution to declare that place 
free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern themſelves 
as a republick, and in this manner to ſet them at variance 
with their ancient maſters. At the ſame time he diſarmed 
the Peonians by dint of promiſes and preſents; reſolving 
to attack them, after he had diſunited his enemies, and 
weakened them by that diſunion. 

This addreſs and ſubtlety eftabliſhed him more firmly 
on the throne, and he ſoon found himſelf without com- 
mem, Having barred the entrance of his kingdom to 


auſanias, he marches againſt 0 comes up with 


him in the road from Egæ to Methone, defeats him, 
kills a great number of his ſoldiers, and takes a multitude 
priſoners; attacks the Peonians, and ſubjects them to his 
power: he afterwards turns his arms againſt the Illyrians, 
cuts them to pieces, and obliges them to reſtore to him 
ail the places poſleſſed by them in Macedonia. : 
(z) Much about this time the Athenians acted with 


the greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of Eu- 


| = baa. 
O) Polyzo. Stratag, I. iv, c. 17, (z) A, M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. 
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bœa. That iſland, which is ſeparated from Boeotia by 


the Euripus, was fo called from its large and beautify] 
paſture lands, and is now called Negropont. (a) It had 
Leen ſubject to the Athenians, Who had ſettled colonies 
in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities of it. 
Thucydides relates, that in the Peloponneſian war, th: 
revolt of the Eubœans diſmayed the Athenians very 
much, becauſe they drew greater .revenues from thence 
than from Attica. From that time Eubcea became : 
prey to factions; and at the time of which we are now 
ſpeaking, one of theſe factions implored the aſſiſtance of 
hebes, and the other of Athens. At firſt the Thebans 
met with no obſtacle, and eaſily made the faction they 
eſpouſed triumphant. However, at the arrival of the 
Athenians, matters took a very different turn. "Though 
they were very much offended at the Eubœans, who had 
| behaved very injuriouſly towards them, nevertheleſs, ſen- 
ſibly affected with the great danger to which they were 
expoſed, and forgetting their private reſentments, they 
immediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuccour both by 
ſea and land, that in a few days they forced the 'Thebans 
to retire. And now, being abſolute maſters of the iſland, 
they reſtore the inhabitants their cities and liberty, per- 
ſuaded, ſays “ Aſchines, in relating this circumſtance, 
that juſtice requires we ſhould obliterate the remembrance 
of paſt injuries, when the party offending repoſe their trult 
in the offended. The Athenians, after having reltorcd 
 Eubcea to its former tranquillity, retired, without deſiring 
any other benefit for all their ſervices, than the glory ol 
having appeaſed the troubles. of that iſland. | 
But they did not always behave in this manner with 
regard to other ſtates, and it was this gave riſe to he war 
of the allies, of which I have ſpoken elſewhere. _ 
_ (4) Hitherto Philip, that is, during the firſt years of hi 
reign, had employed his endeavours to triumph over bis 
ö | 5 competitors 
(a) Vell. Paterc, I. i. c. iv. Thucyd, 1. viii. p. 613. Demoſth. fte 
Cteſiph. p. 489. Aſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 441. (5) A. N. 3646. | 
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OF PHILIP. - 


competitors for the throne ; to pacify domeſtick diviſions 
to repel the attacks of his foreign enemies, and to dia 
them, by his frequent victories, from troubling hiv: it 
the poſſeſſion of his Kingdom. | 


But he is now going to appear in another character. 


Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the empire 


of Greece, had weakened themſelves by their reciprocal 
diviſions. This circumſtance had given Thebes an op- 
portunity of regaining its former grandeur ; but Thebes, 
having weakened itſelf by the wars in which it had been 
engaged againſt Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an occaſion 
of Foring alſo in his turn to the ſovereignty of Greece. 
And now, as a politician and a conqueror, he reſolves 
how he may beſt extend his frontiers, reduce his neigh- 
bours, and weaken thoſe whom he was not able to con- 
quer at preſent; how he may introduce himſelf into the 
affairs of Greece, ſhare in its inteſttne feuds, make 
himſelf its arbiter, join with one ſide to deſtroy the other; 
in a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the execu- 


tion of this great deſign, he pare neither artifices, open 


force, preſents, or promiſes. He employs for this purpoſe 
negotiations, treaties and alliances, and each of them 
ſingly in ſuch a manner as he judges moſt conducive to 
the ſucceſs of his deſign; advantage ſolely determining 
him in the choice of meaſures. 
We ſhall always fee him acting under this ſecond 
character, in all the ſteps he takes henceforth, till he 
aſſumes a third and laſt character, which is, preparing to 
attack the great king of Perſia, and endeavouring to be- 
come the avenger of Greece, by ſubverting an empire 
which before had attempted to ſubject it, and which had 
always continued its irreconcileable enemy, either by 
open invaſions or ſecret intrigues. 5 
We have ſeen that Philip, in the very beginning of 
his reign, had ſeiſed upon Amphipolis, becauſe well ſitu- 


ated for his views; but that to avoid reſtoring it to the 


Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colonies, he 
had declared it a free city. But at this time, being no 
longer under ſuch great apprehenſion from the Athenlans, 


= 
„ — 
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h eſumed his former deſign of ſeiſing Amphipolis. 
4 The inhabitants of this city being threatened with x 
dy ſiege, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians offering 
to put themſelves and their city under the protection of 
Athens, and beſeeching them to accept the keys of Am. 
phipolis. But that republick rejected their offer, for 
fear of breaking the peace they had concluded the preced- 
ing year with Philip. (4) However, this monarch wa 
not ſo delicate in this point; for he beſieged and took 
Amphipolis by means of the intelligence he carried on in 
the city, and made it one of the ſtrongeſt barriers of 
his kingdom. Demoſthenes, in his Orations, frequent} 
reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on this 
occaſion, by repreſenting to them, that had they acted at 
this time with the expedition they ought, they would 
have ſaved a confederate city, and ſpared themſelves a 
multitude of misfortunes. | | 
(e) Philip had promiſed the Athenians to give up 
Amphipolis into their hands, and by this promiſe had 
made them ſupine and inactive; but he did not value 
himſelf upon keeping his word, and ſincerity was in no 
manner the virtue he profeſſed. So far from ſurrendering 
this city, he alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of * Pydna and of 
+ Potidæa. The Athenians kept a garriſon in the latter; 
_ theſe he diſmiſſed without doing them the leaſt injury; 
and gave up this city to the Olynthians, to engage them 
in his intereſt. _ % oe 

(/) From thence he proceeded to ſeiſe Crenides, 
which the Thaſians had built two years before, and 
which he called Philippi from his own name. It was 
near this city, afterwards famous from the defeat of 
Brutus and Caſſius, that he opened certain gold mines, 


which every year produced upwards of a thoufand _ 
| that 


(c) Demoſth. Olyath. i. p. 2, (4) A. M. 3646 Ant. J. C. 358. Divb 
p. 412. (e) Ibid, (J) Diod. p. 413. , | | 


* Ki rat a cieg of Macedon, + Potidea, another city of Ma- 
 Fituated on the gulph anciently called cedonia, on the borders of ancient 
Sinus Thermaicus, and now Gulſo Thrace. It was but fixty fladia\” 


d Salogaichi. three leagues from Olintbus. 
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polis. that is about an hundred and forty- four thouſand pounds 
tha fterling; a prodigious ſum of money in that age. By 
ering mis means, money became much more current in Mace- 
on of l don than before; and Philip firſt cauſed the golden ſpecies 


Am- 


„ for 
eced- 


to be coined there, which outlived “ monarchy. Superi- 
@ ority of finances is of endleſs advantage to a ſtate; and 
@ no prince underſtood them better than Philip, or neglected 


was WT them leſs. By this fund, he was enabled to maintain a 
= . | . 
took powerful army of foreigners, and to bribe a number of 
on mn creatures in moſt of the cities of Greece. 5 
7s of WW (2) Demoſthenes ſays, that when Greece was in its 
ently moſt flouriſhing condition, gold and filver were ranked in 
| this ut Philip thought, 
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ie number of prohibited arms. f 
L ſpoke, and acted in a quite different manner. (+) It is 


S 
£4 
v8 
i 
4 


ſaid, that conſulting the oracle of Delphos, he received 
the following anſwer : 


F Apropeaus N Iöü {AXE NOU TAVTE xc, THE. 
Make coin thy weapons and thou'lt conquer all. 


The advice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and he 


applied it with great ſucceſs. He owned, that he had 
carried more places by money than arms; that he ne- 
ver forced a gate till after having attempted to open it 
Vith a golden key: and that he did not think any fortreſs 
impregnable, into which a mule laden with ſilver could 


find 
(8) Philip. iii. p. 92. (5) Suidas, 


* Gratus Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 
Cherilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Retulit acceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. = 
7 Horat. J. it. Ep. ad Auguſt, 


Cherilus the Pelian y-uth approv'd, 
Him be rewarded well, and him be low'd; 
His dull, uncven verſe, by great I fate, 


Got bim big favours and a fair eſtate. Creech's Hor, 


Hic ſunt numerati aurei trecenti nummi, qui vacantur Phis 
lippi. 5 | Plaut. in Fan, 
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find entrance. * It has been ſaid, that he was a me. Koguain 
chant rather than a conqueror; that it was not Philip, or his 
but his gold, which ſubdued Greece, and that he bought have 
its cities rather than took them. He had penſioners ie /* 
all the commonwealths in Greece, and retained tho: in| he 7 


Val hei 
%o 
Die per 


his py who had the greateſt ſhare in the publick affairs 
And, indeed, he was leſs proud of the ſucceſs of a batte 
than that of a negociation, well knowing, that neither his 


generals nor his ſoldiers could ſhare in the honour of be pre 
latter. „ be bo | Ind a g 
Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptole. NMeflexic 


mus. The latter was ſon of Alcetas, king of Moiollus 
or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alexander, ſurname 
the Great, Who was born at Pella, the capital of Mace 
donia, the firſt year of the 106th Olympiad. (i) Philip, 
who at that time was abſent from his kingdom, had three 
very agreeable f advices brought him; that he had carrie 
the prize in the Olympick games; that Parmenio, one of 
his generals, had gained a great victory over the 1Ilyrians; 
and that his wife was delivered of a fon. This prince, 
terrified at ſo ſignal a happineſs, which the heathen 
thought frequently the omen of ſome mournful cataſir- 
phe, cried out, Great Jupiter, in return for ſo many 
. ans rr ao ine asifcon as poſſible ſome en misfortune, 
(+) We may form a judgement of Philip's care and 
attention with regard to the education of this prince, bf 
the letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ariſtotle, 0 
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(1) 7 
houſan 
he cer 


A 


acquaint 3 rmed 

(i) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356, Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Juſtin, |, ll. reeks 

6. 16, Plut. in Apophth. p. 187. (4% Aul. Gel. I. ix. c. 3. en cu 

+ Callidus emptor Olynthi. Juv. Sat. xii. 4. 12 
Philippus majore ex parte mercator Greciæ, - victor. Wl 

| Val. Max, lib. wi. c. » )]) po 

———  Diffdit hoſtium WP friend 

Portas vir Mecedo, et ſubruit æmulors. 5 0 * Fing 

Reges muneribus. \ Horat. lib. iii, Od. 10 . impot 

| WW intan 

When engines, and when arts do fail, dien, 

be golden wedge can cleave the wall; | ; af an 

Gold Philip's rival kings &erthrew, Creech's Hot, „ om 

OY ; | erg 6 25 EYE | : ; T ; 1 i enta 

. + Plutarch ſuppoſes, that this after the taking of Potidea, 12 z 1 

gews was brought bim immediately city bad been taken tue qe. ve ep 
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a mer. Mrguaint him fo early, that he had made choice of him 
Philip or his ſon's preceptor. I am 1e inform you, ſaid he, that 
bought have a 15 born. I return thanks to the gods, not 2 
mers in / for having given him to me, as to have given him me 
thoſe u /e time that Ariſtotle lived. I may juſtly pronuſe myſelf, 
affaus IVa you vill make him a ſucceſſor worthy of us both, and a 
a bade ig worthy of Macedonia. What noble thoughts ariſe from 
ther hne peruſal of this letter, far different from the manners of 


hc preſent age, but highly worthy of a great monarch 
Ind a good father! I ſhall leave the reader to make ſuch 
Peflexions on it as he ſhall think proper; and ſhall only 
Pbſerve, that this example may ſerve as a leſſon even to 


r of the 


coptole. 
Holoſſus 
Irnamed 


Mace. Mo value a good maſter, and the extraordinary care they 
Philip, ould take to find ſuch an one; “ for every ſon is an 
ad three Alexander to his father. It appears that Philip f put 
carried 


Wis ſon very any under Ariſtotle, convinced that the 


one of ucceſs of ſtudies depends on the foundation firſt laid; and 

lyrians; hat the man cannot be too able, who is to teach the 
prince, principles of learning and knowledge in the manner they 

eathens Pught to be inculcated. - 

cataſtro 

ſo nan A deſcription of the Macedonian phalanx. 


Foo ne ago en ena ee eg 8 


prtune, ; | | 3 
are and (/) This + was a body of infantry, conſiſting of ſixteen 
ince, by {FP ouſand heavy-armed troops, who were always placed in 
otle, oe centre of the battle. Beſides a ſword, they were 


Private perſons, as it teaches them how highly they ought 


_ 
»- = 
2 


.cquain |] rmed with a ſhield, and a pike or ſpear, called by the 
in, l. 1. rocks I API X LA, ( ſariſſa). This pike was four- 
„% en cubits long, that is, twenty-one French feet, for the 
iii, 47, Mubit conſiſts of a foot and a half. 
victor. : h | The 
| , 2. 1 * ö ö 2 | . 
3 5 r Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 764—767. Id. 1. xii. p. 664. ZElian. de 
ruend. Acieb. G 
6 Fungames Alexandrum dari no- ſtudiorum initia à perſectiſſimo quo- 
0d. 10, e politum gremio, dignum tanta que optimè tractari, pertinere ad 
atantem: (quanquam ſuus cui- 33 credidiſſet? Quzintil. ibid. 
= dignus eſt, ) Quintil. l. i. c. 1. } Decem & ſex millia peditum 
s Hor * 7 An Philippus Macedonum rex more Macedonum armati fuere, qui 
s Hel. andro lilio ſuo prima Jiterarum phalangitæ appellabantur. Hæc me- 
m_ \menta tradj ab Ariſtotele ſummo dia acies fuit in fronte, in decem 
a, W. [4 Foot philoſopho voluiſſet, aut partes diviſa. Tit. Liv. l. XXxvii. 
ars 0% ulcepiſſet hoc officium, ſi non n. 40. 
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The phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps of 
battalions, each of which was compoſed of ſixteen hun. 
dred men, an hundred feet in rank, and ſixteen in file, 
Sometimes the file of ſixteen was doubled, and ſometimes 
divided according to occaſion; fo that the phalanx was 
ſometimes but eight, and at other times thiry-two deep: 
but its uſual and regular depth was of ſixteen. 

The ſpace between each ſoldier upon a march was ſix 
feet, or, which is the ſame, four cubits ; and the ranks 
were alſo about fix feet aſunder. When the phalanx 
advanced towards an enemy, there was but three feet 
diſtance between each ſoldier, and the ranks were cloſed 
in proportion. In fine, when the phalanx was to receive 
the enemy, the men who compoſed it drew till cloſer, 
_ ſoldier occupying only the fpace of a foot and a 

Af. | | | 
This evidently ſhows the different ſpace which the 
front of the phalanx took up in thefe three cafes, ſuppoſing 
the whole to conſiſt of fixteen thouſand men, at ſixteen 
deep, and confequenily always a thoufand men in front 
This ſpace or Ae in the firſt caſe was fix thoufand 
feet, or one thouſand fathoms, which make ten furlongy, 
or half a league. In the ſecond caſe it was but half b 
much, and took up but five furlongs, or five hundrad tz 
thoms *. And, in the third caſe, it was again diminiſhed 
another half, and extended to the diſtance of only tw 
furlongs and a half, or two hundred and fifty fathoms. 


Polybius examines the phalanx in the ſecond caſe, ni 


which it marched to attack the enemy. There then ws 
three feet in breadth and depth between each ſolver 
We obſerved above, that their pikes were fourteen cubis 
long. The ſpace between the two hands, and that pat 
of the pike which projected beyond the right, took 1} 
four; and conſequently the pike advanced ten cubits &- 
yond the body of the ſoldier who carried it. This betty 
ſuppoſed, the pikes of the ſoldiers placed in the fich 
Bt whom 1 will call the fifths, and ſo of the re 


projected two cubits beyond the firſt rank; the pany . 


* Five fadia. 
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rps or the fourths four, thoſe of the thirds ſix, thoſe of the ſe- 
hun- conds eight cubits ; in fine, the pikes of the ſoldiers, who 
n fle. formed the firſt rank, advanced ten cubits towards the 
times enemy. 2 | 
Was The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the ſoldiers 
deep: who compoſed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy ma- 
chine, every part of which briſtled with pikes as we have 
ras fix ſcen, moved all at once, preſenting their pikes to attack 
ranks MW the enemy, that they mult charge with great force. Ihe 
ialanx MW ſoldiers, who were behind the fifth rank, held their pikes 
e fect MW raiſed, but reclining a little over the ranks who preceded 
cloſed MW them; thereby forming a kind of a roof, which (not to men- 
eceive WW tion their thields) ſecured them from the darts diſcharged 
cloſer, MW at a diſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 
and a The ſoldiers of ali the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
| could not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach 
ch the them with their pikes, but then they gave great aſſiſtance 
poſing in battle to thoſe in the front of them. For by ſupport- 
(1xteen ing them behind with the utmoſt ſtrength, and propping 
front, WW them with their backs, they increaſed in a prodigious 
oufand WF manner the ſtrength and impetuoſity of the onſet; they 
long gave their comrades ſuch a force as rendered them im- 
alt lv WS moveable in attacks, and at the ſane time deprived them 


rad f. of every hope or opportunity of flight by the rear; ſo that 
niſnel I they were under the neceſſity either to conquer or die. 

ly two And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as the 
ms. WF ſoldiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpoſition and order 
aſe, u as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept their ranks in 
en Wa the cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was impoſſible for an 
ſoldier, enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, or to open and break 
cubis it. And this he demonſtrates to us in a plain and ſenſible 
at pal i manner. The Roman ſoldiers (for it is thoſe he com 
ok U pares to the Greeks in the place in queſtion) ſays he, take 
its be up, in fight, three feet each. And as they muſt neceſſarily 
s being move about very much, either to ſhift their bucklers to 
Ie 7 the right and left in defending themſelves, or to thruſt 
e Toy 


with the point, or ſtrike with the edge, we muſt be obliged : 
to ſuppoſe the diſtance of three feet between every ſoldier. 
Inthis manner every Roman ſoldier takes up ſix feet, that is, 

bY twice 


kes d * 
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twice as much diſtance as one of the * phalanx, and con- 
ſequently oppoſes ſingly two ſoldiers of the firſt rank: 
and for the ſame reaſon, 1s obliged to make head againſ 
ten pikes, as we have before obſerved. Now it is impoſ- 
ſible for a ſingle ſoldier to break, or force his way through 
ten pikes. . 8 

(n) This Livy ſhows evidently in a few words, where 
he deſcribes in what manner the Romans were repulſcd 
by the Macedonians at the ſiege of a city. + The conſu 
ſays he, made his cohorts to advance, in order if poſſible, 


From 
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by hiſto 
vanquil] 
cible, re 
but this 
it requir 
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river. 
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to penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter, Nis nece!! 
keeping very cloſe together, had advanced forward their Phalanx 
long pikes, the Romans having diſcharged ineffeQually But I; 
their javelins againſt the Macedonians, whom their ſhiclds Na track 
(preſſed very cloſe together) covered like a roof and a Net of v 
tortoiſe ; the Romans, I ſay, drew their ſwords. But it term of 
was not poſſible for them either to come to a cloſe engage. Nane ing 
ment, or cut or break the pikes of the enemy; and if they I lay v 
happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken }W<00v0ys 
piece of the pike ſerved as a point; ſo that this range of tle, the 
pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was armed, WI centre i 
{till exiſted. may ha 

e) Paulus Emilius owned, that in the battle with e ma 
Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedon, this rampart of braſs, edith er 
and foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him charge 
with terrour and aſtoniſnment. He did not remember, ſame tir 
he ſaid, any thing ſo formidable as this phalanx ; and * be 
often afterwards declared, that this dreadful ſpectacle had his 
made ſo ſtrong an 3 upon him, as almoſt made Mandat: 
him deſpair of the victory. EL ner in) 

| | From WH ave 

| () Liv. 1, xxxii n. 17. (-) Plut. in Paul. /Emil. p. 265. | Hen 

* It was befere ſaid, that each ferti haſtas ingentis longitudinis pf bits, th 
Soldier of the pratanx took up three ſe Macedones objecitſent, velut i 
feet when be advanced to attack the conſtructam denſitate clypeorum tel. 

enemy, and but half ſo much when tudinem, Romani pilis nequicquam 4 
be waited is coming up. In this emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſſent gladios; 

_ teft caſe, each Roman ſoldier was neque congredi propius neque pre- + Stata 
obliged le make head againſt twenty cedere haſtas poterant; &, ſi quam ewans: 
Pikes. "oF, ©? incidifſent aut prefregifſent, hattile WW & unis g 

+ Cohortes invicem ſub ſignis, fragmento ipſo acuto, inter ſpiculs actor, 


quæ cune un Macedonum, (pha- integrarum haſtarum, velut vallun 
langem ipſi vocant) fi poſſent, vi per- explebat. 
Tumperunt, emiltcbat———V bj con- 
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From what has been ſaid above, it follows, that the 
Macedonian phalanx was invincible; nevertheleſs, we find 
by hiſtory, that the Macedonians and their phalanx were 
vanquiſhed and ſubdued by the Romans. It was invin- 
cible, replied Polybius, ſo long as it continued a phalanx, 
but this happened very rarely; for in order to its being ſo, 
it required a flat even ſpot of ground of large extent, with- 
out either tree, "buſh, intrenchment, ditch, valley, hill, or 
river. Now we ſeldom find a ſpot of this kind, of fifteen, 
twenty, or more furlongs.“ in extent; for ſo large a ſpace 
is neceſſary for containing a whole army, of which the 
phalanx is but a part. | 3 12 E TION 

But let us ſuppoſe (it is Polybius who ſtill ſpeaks) that 
a track of ground, ſuch as could be wHhed, were found; 
yet of what uſe could a body of troops, drawn up in the 
form of a phalanx, be, thould the enemy, inſtead of ad- 
vancing forward and offering battle, ſend out detachments. 
to lay waſte the country, plunder the eities, or cut off the 
convoys? That in caſe the enemy ſhould come to a bat- 
tle, the general need only rern Tye of his front (the 
centre for inſtance) to give way and fly, that the phalanx 
may have an opportunity of purſuing them. In this caſe, 
it is manifeſt the -phalanx would be broke, and a large 
cavity made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to 
charge the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the 
ſame time that thoſe ſoldiers, who are purſuing the enemy, 


| 2 bs attacked in the ſame manner. 


his reaſoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, 
and at the ſame time gives us a very juſt idea of the man- 
ner in which the ancients fought; which certainly ought 
% have its place in hiſtory, as it is an eſſential part of it. 
Hence appears, as (o) Mr. Boſſuet obſerves after Poly- 
bits, the difference between the Macedonian + phalanx 


® Torce quarters of a league, or a league, or perhaps more. 
18 (e) Diſcourſe en Untverſal Hiſtory. 
A r 1 Ti miles, ordines, ſtans; facilis partienti quacumque 
mans; fed illa 8 immobilis, opus eſſet, facilis jungenti, Tit. Liv. 
„ us generis: Romana acres diſ- I. ix. n. 19. 3 | 
i.uKtior, ex Plaribus parübus con- Erantpleraque ſylveſtria circa. in- 
1 „ Sha a at commoda 


formed 


FTF — — 
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formed of one large body, very thick on all ſides, which 


was obliged to move all at once, and the Roman arny, 
divided into ſmall bodies, which for that reaſon were 
nimbler, and conſequently more aptly diſpoſed for motions 
of every kind. The phalanx cannot long preſerve it 
natural property (theſe are Polybius's words) that is u 
ſay, its ſolidity and thickneſs, becauſe it requires its pecu- 
liar ſpots of ground, and thoſe, as it were, made pur. 


the g1 
allow 
range 
the ph 
terval. 
not as 
& tachec 


. 


ſenting this iron rampart to the enemy, could not be eite 
broke or forced in any manner, and ſo made a dreadii 
laughter of the Romans. But at laſt, the ono” i 
tte 


5 much 
ot infa 


poſely for it ; and that for want of ſuch tracks, it encum. Ml "mich 

. or rather breaks itſelf by its own motion; not o BE 

mention, that, if it is once broke, the ſoldiers who con. loſt, a 

oſe it can never rally again. Whereas the Roman am {/;) 

b its diviſion into ſmall bodies, takes advantage of Al cited, 

places and ſituations, and ſuits itſelf to them. It is united by the 

or ſeparated at pleaſure. It files off, or draws together, conſiſt 

| without the leaſt difficulty. It can very eaſily detach, dred i 

4 rally, and form every kind of evolution, either in e 0:01 a 

whole or in part, as occaſion may require. In fine, it ha Wi poling 

a preater variety of motions, _ conſequently more ad- man: 

vity and ſtrength than the phalanx. lation. 

i (v) This enabled Paulus“ Emilius to gain his cel borſe, 

if brated victory over Perſeus. He firſt Wed ae the pla. furlon 

{ lanx in front. But the Macedonians (keeping very clot WY cage. 

[ together) holding their pikes with both hands, and pe- Pro 
i 


(p) Plutarch. in Paul. Æ mil. p. 265, 266. Liv. I. xliv. n. 41. 


. commoda phalangi, mazime Mace- cumagere immobilem longitudint l 
1 donum, quæ, niſi ubi prælongis haſtis gravitate haſtam cogas, confuſa fire 
il velut vallum ante clypeos objecit implicantur: fi vero ab latere, 4 
4 (quod ut fiat, libero campo opus eſt) ab tergo, aliquid tumultus uit: 
4 nullius admodum uſus eſt. Id. I. puit, ruinz modo turbantur. 5. 
| xxi. n. 39. cut tum adverſus catervaum u 
- » Secunda legio immiſſa diſſipa- entes Romanos, & interrupta mull 
vit phalangem; neque ulla evidentior fariam acie, obviam ire cogebaulu 
cauſa victoriæ tuit, quam quod multa & Romani, quacumque data u. Bp 
paſſim prælia erant, quæ fluctuantem #alla eſſent, infinuabant ordines (vu MM were | 
turbarunt primd, deinde disjecerunt Qui fi univerſa acie in frontem a0. BW 3 
phalangem ; cujus confertæ, & inten- ſus inſtructam phalangem concum ny 
tis horrentis haſtis, intolerabiles vires ſent—induifſent ſe haſtis, dec © Gn | \ |. 


ſunt. Si carptim aggrediende cir- fertam aciem ſuſtingiſſeut 7. * . Pe, 
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Rich che ground, and the great extent of the front in battle, not 
my, allowing the Maccdonians to continue in all parts that 
Were range of ſhields and pikes; Paulus A milius obſerved, that 
tions the phalanx was obliged to leave ſeveral openings and in- 
ve is tervals. Upon this, he attacked them at theſe openings, 
is to not as before, in front, and in a general onſet, but by de- 
pecu - tached bodies, and in different parts, at one and the ſame 
pur. time. By this means the phalanx was broke in an in- 
cum. ſtant, and its whole force, which conſiſted merely in its 
"ot union, and the impreſſion it made all at once, was entirely 
com. loſt, and Paulus Æmilius gained the victory. 

arm), g () The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above 
of al cited, deſcribes in few words the order of battle obſerved 
united I by the cavalry. According to him, a ſquadron of horſe 
ether, WA conſiſted of eight hundred, generally drawn up one hun- 
Jetach, dred in front, and eight deep; conſequently ſuch a ſqua- 
in de don as this took up a furlong, or an hundred fathoms, f - 
it hu poling the diſtance of one fathom of fix feet for each 2 2 
e all · ¶ man; a ſpace he muſt neceſſarily have, to make his evo- 
hlitions and to rally. Ten ſquadrons, or eight thouſand 
s cele- BW horſe, occupied ten times as much ground, that is, ten 
e plu WY furlongs, or a thouſand fathoms, which makes about half 
ry c league. 
1d pte. From what has been ſaid the reader may judge how 
e either much ground an army took up according to the number 
Ireadll A of infantry and cavalry of which it conſiſted. 

nels 0 BR 

de Sc. II. The ſacred war. Sequel of the hiſtory of 


4. rte. He endeavours in vain 1 poſſeſs himſelf of 


jeudine 6 Wn e paſs of Thermopyle. 
| 

* uv ID ISCORD, which fomented perpetually in the 
atur. 5 Greeks diſpoſitions not very remote from an open 
am ine WWW rupture, broke out with great violence upon account of 
. : the Phoczans. T hoſe people who inhabited the territo- 
dan nts: es adjacent to Delphos, ploughed up certain lands that 
-Jines (ui 1 were ſacred to Apollo, which were thereby prophaned, 
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Immediately the people in the neighbourhood exclaimed 
againft thern, as guilty of ſacrilege, ſome from a ſpirit of 
ſince1ity, and others in order to cover their private revenge 


with thg veil of religion. The war that broke out on this. 


occaſion was called the ſacred war, as undertaken from a 
religious motive, and laſted ten years. The people guilty 
of this prophanation were ſummoned to appear before the 


| Amphyctions, or ſtates general of Greece; and the whole 


aflair being duely examined, the Phocæans were declared 
ſacrilegious, and ſentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, 
and of great authority, having proved by ſome verſes in 
(s) Homer, that the ſovereignty of Delphos belonged 
anciently to the Phocæans, inflames them againſt this de- 
cree, determines with them to take up arms, and is ap- 
pointed their general. He immediately went to Sparta, 
to engage the Lacedæmonians in his intereſt. They 
were very much diſguſted at the ſentence which the Am- 
phyCtions had pronounced againſt them, at the ſollicitation 
of the Thebans, by which they had been alſo condemned 
to pay a fine, for having ſeiſed upon the citadel of Thebes 
by fraud and violence. Archidamus, one of the kings of 
Sparta, gave Philomelus a handſome reception. This 
monarch, however, did not dare to d--Jare openly in ta- 
eur of the Phocæans, but promiſed to aſſiſt him with 
money, and to furniſh him ſecretly with troops, as he ac- 
cordingly did. 

Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes ſoldiers, and be— 
gins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which he 
poet. d himſelf without any great difficulty, the inhabi— 
tants of the country making but a weak reſiſtance. Ihe 
* Locrians, a pcople in the neighbourhood of Dclphos, 
took arms againſt him, but were defeated in ſeveral ten- 
counters. Philomelus, encouraged by tkele firſt ſuccelles, 
increaſed his troops daily, and put himſelf in a con:tio! 
to carry on his enterpriſe with vigour. Accordingly be 
enters the teinple, tears from the pillars the decrce of the 

. Amphyctions 
(s) Iliad. I. ii. v. 516 
* Or Lochri, 
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Amphyctions againſt the Phoczans, publithes all over the 


country, that he has no deſign to ſeiſe the riches of the 
temple, and that his ſole view is to reſtore the Phocæans 
their ancient rights and privileges. It was neceſſary for 
him to have a ſanction from the god who preſided at Del- 
phos, and to receive ſuch an auſwer from the oracle as 
might be favourable to him. The prieſteſs at firſt reſuſed 
to co-operate on this occaſion ; but, being territied by his 
menaces, ſhe anſwered, that the god permitted him to do 
whatever he ſhould think proper; a circumitance he took 
care to publiſh to all the neighbouring nations. N 
The affair was now become a ſerious one. The Am- 


phyctions meeting a ſecond time, a reſolution was formed 


- 


to declare war againſt the Pnoca:ans. Moſt of the Grecian 
nations engaged in this quarrel, and ſided with the one or 
the other party. The Pacotians, the Locrians, Theſſa- 
hans, and ſeveral other neighbouring people declared in 
furour of the god; whilſt Sparta, Athens, and ſome other 
cities ot Peloponnefus, joined with the Phoczeans. Phi- 
lomelus had not yet touched the treafures of the temple z 
but being afterwards not fo ſcrupulous, he believed that 
the riches of the god could not be better employed than 
uu 11s (the deity's) defence, for he gave this ſpecious name 
to this ſacrilegious attempt; and being enabled by this 
teh ſupply, to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſed a 
very contiderable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the ſucceſs for ſome 
time ſeenned doubtful on both ſides. Every body knows 
hom much religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the pro- 
digious lengths which a falſe zeal, when veiled with ſo 
\.ncrable a name, is apt to go. The Thebans having in 
2 rencounter taken ſeveral priſoners, condemned them all 
to die as ſacrilegious wretches, who were excommuni- 
cated, The Phoczans did the fame by way of repriſal. 

1 beſe had at firſt gained ſeveral advantages; but havin 
been defeated in a great battle, Philomelus their leader, 
being cloſely attacked upon an eminence from which 
there was no retreating, defended himſelf for a long time 
Will invincible brayery, which however not availing, he 
| N 2 threw 
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threw himſelf headlong from a rock, in order to avoid the 
torments he mult unayoidably have undergone, had he 
fallen alive into the hands of his enemies. Onomarchus 
was his ſucceſſor, and took upon him the command of the 
forces. | 
(7) This new general had ſoon levied a freſh. army, the 
advantageous pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers from 
all des. He allo by dint of money brought over ſevcral 
chiets of the other party, and prevailed upon them either 
to retire, or to do little or nothing, by which he gained 
great advantages. 5 
Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt to 
remain neuter in this general movement of the Greeks 
in favour either of the Phocæans or of the Thebans. It 
was conſiſtent with the policy of this ambitious prince, 


who had little regard for religion or the intereſt of Apollo, 


but was always intent upon his own, not to engage in a 
war by which he could not reap the leaſt benefit; and to 


take advantage of a juncture, in which all Greece, em- 


ployed and divided by a great war, gave him an opportu- 
nity to extend his frontiers, and puth his conqueſts with- 
out any apprehenſion of oppoſition. He was alſo well 
plcaſed to ſce both parties weaken and conſume each 
othcr, as he ſhould thereby be enabled to fall upon them 
afterwards with greater advantage. 

( Being deſirous of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſecur- 
ing the conqueſts he had already made in it, he determined 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Methone, a ſmail city, incapable of 
ſupporting itſelf by its own ſtrength, but which gave him 
diſquiet, and obſtructed his deſigns whenever it was in the 
hands of his enemies. Accordingly he beticged that city, 
made himſelf maſter of, and rafed it. (x) He loſt one of 
his eyes before Methone, by a very ſingular accident. 
Aſter of Amphipolis had offered his ſervice to Philip, 28 
ſo excellent a markſman, chat he could bring down birds 
in their moſt rapid flight. The monarch made this an- 
ſwer, Mell, I will tale you into my ſervice when 1 make 

| u 


(t) A. M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 353. (u) A. M. 3651, Ant. J. C. 


352, Diod. p. 434. (x) Suidas in Kapzy, 
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took away the blemiſh. 
narch was fo weak, as to be angry whenever any perſon 
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war upon flarlings: which anſwer ſtung the croſs-bowman 
to the quick. ; 
quence to him who makes it, and eit is not a {nall merit 
to know when to hold one's tongue. After having thrown 
himſelf into the city, he let fly an arrow, on which was 
written To Philip's right eye, and gave him a moſt cruel 
proof that he was a good markſman ; for he hit him in 
his right eye. Philip ſent him back the fame arrow, 
with this inſcription, F Philip takes the city, he will hang 
up Aſter ; and accordingly he was as good as his word. 

() A ſkilful ſurgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's 
eye with ſo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt {car 
remained; and though he could not fave his eye, he yet 
(z) But nevertheleſs this mo- 


happened to let flip the word Cyc/5ps, or even the word 
eye, in his preſence. 
honourable imperfection. A Lacedemonian woman 
thought more like a man, when, to confole her ſon for a 
glorious wound that had lamed him, ine faid, New, jon, 
every ſlep you take twill put you in inind af your valour, 

(a) After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever itudious 
either to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, or gain 
new friends by doing them ſome important fervice, 
marched into ITheſſaly, which had implored his affiſtance 
againſt the tyrants. The liberty of that country ſeemed 
now ſecure, ſince Alexander of Pheræ was no more. 
Nevertheleſs, his brothers, who, in concert with his wife 
Thebe, had murdered him, grown weary of having ſome 
time acted the part of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and 
oppreſſed the Theſſalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, 
the eldeſt of the three brothers who ſucceeded Alexander, 
had ſtrengthened himſelf by the protection of the Pho- 
cans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a nume- 
rous body of forces, and at firſt gained a conliderable ad- 
vantage over Philip ; but engaging him a ſecond time, he 


as entirely defeated, and his army routed. The flying 


N 3 troops 


(z) Demet. Phaler, de Elocut. c. iii. 


(3) Pn. 1, vii, c. : & 
(2) Diod. p. 432-435. 


A repartee proves often of fatal conſe- 
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Men, however, feldom bluſh for an 
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| !roops were purſued to the ſca-ſhore. Upwards of {ix 
| thoutand men were killed on the ſpot, among whonz was 


had a 
upon 
mh 


| | Cnomarchus, whote body was hung upon a gallows: and 


threc thouſand, who were taken priſoners, were thrown 
into the ſca by Philip's order, as ſo many ſacrilegicns 
wretcnes, the profeilcd enemies of religion. Lycophton 
delivered up the city of Pheræ, and reſtored Thctlaly t9 
its liberty by abandoning it. By the happy ſucceſs of this 
expedition, Philip acquired for ever the affection of the 


Iheſſalians, whoſe excellent cavalry, jbined to the Mace- 


donan phalanx, had afterwards ſo great a ſhare in his vic- 


torles and thoſe of his fon. 


Phayllus, who ſucceeded his brother Onomarchus, 
finding the fame advantages he had done, from the im— 
michſe riches he found in the temple, raiſed a numer 
army; and ſypported by the troops of the Lacedxmc:- 
mans, Athenians, and the other allies, whom he paid ry 
largely, he went into Pœotia and invaded the Thebirs, 
For a long time victory ſhiſted ſides ; but at laſt Phayllus 
being attacked with a ſudden and violent diſtemper, after 
ſutfering the moſt cruel torments, ended his life in a man- 


ner worthy of his impieties and ſacrilegious actions. Pha- 


tecus, then very young, the ſon of Onomarchus, was placed 
in his room; and Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, 
and ſtrongly attached to his family, was appointed his 
counſellor. 

The new leader treading in the ſteps of his predeccſ- 
ſors, plundered the temple as they had done, and enriched 
all tis friends. At laſt the Phoceans opened their ches, 
and appointed commiſſioners to call all thoſe to account 
who had any concern in the publick monics. Upon this 
Phalecus was depoſed; and, after an exact enquiry, it was 
ſound that from the beginning of the war there had been 
taken out of the temple upwards of ten thouſand talents, 
that is, about one million, fve hundred thouſand pounck. 

Philip, after having freed the Theftalians, reſolved to 
carry his arms into Phocis. "This is his firſt attempt © 
get footing in Greece, and to have a ſhare in the general 
affairs of the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon 
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had always been excluded as foreigners. In this view, 
upon pretence of going over into Phocis in order to pu- 
mith the ſacrilegious Phocæans, he marches towards Ther- 
mopy la to polleſs himfeit of a pals, which gave him a 
tee paſſage into Greece, and eſpecially into Attica. The 
Athenians, upon hearing of a march which might prove 
of the molt fatal conſequence to them, haſtened to Ther- 
mopyla: and poſſeſſed themſelves very ſeaſonably of this 
unportant pals, which Philip did not dare attempt to 
tore; fo that he was obliged to return back into Mace- 


Lin)! id. 


Syer. III. DEMOSTAHENES, von PHILIP'S attempt- 
4% 7 hermsprice, harangues the Athentans, and animates 
tem againſt that prince. Little reaard 's paid to his 
Gion. Olynthus upon the point of bring beſi ge, by 
PHILIP, addrefſes the Athenians for fuccour. DEMOS- 
THENES endeaucurs by his orations lo ruſe them gut of 


PHILIP at length takes Olynthus. 


A we ſliall ſoon ſee Philip engaged againſt the Athe- 
nians, and as they, by the ſtrong exhortations and 
prudent counſels, of Demoſthenes, will become his great- 
eit enemies, and the molt powertul oppolers of his ambi- 
tous deſigns, it may not be unproper, before we enter 
no that part of the biltory, to give a ſhort account of the 
ite of Athens, and of the diſpotuor, of the citizens at 
nat ume. | 

We mult not form a judgement of the character of the 
\themans, in the age we are now ſpeaking of, from that 
vi their anceſtors, in the time of the battles of Marathon 
aud ot Salamis, from whoſe virtue they had extremely de- 
generated, They were no longer the ſame men, and had 
no longer the ſame maxims, and the fame manners. 
| hey no longer diſcovered the ſame zeal for the publick 


lane courage to ſupport fatigues of war by ſea and land; 
tue ſame care of the revenues, the fame willingneſs to 


N- 4 bear 


their lethargy. They ſend but a very weak ſuccour, und 


oed, the ſame application to the affairs of the ſtate, the 
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Lear ſalutary advice; the ſame diſcernment in the choice 
of generals of the armies, and of magiſtrates to whom 
they entruſted the adminiſtration of the ſtate. To theſe 
happy, theſe glorious diſpoſitions, ſucceeded a fonenefs for 
repote, and an indolence with regard to publick affairs; 
an averſion for military fatigues, which they now left cu— 
trcly to mercenary troops; and a profuſion of the publick 
treaſtires in games and ſhows ; a love for the flattery which 
their orators laviſhed upon them; and an unhappy ficiliry 
in conferring publick offices by intrigue and cabal; all 
which ufually precede the approaching ruin of ſtates, 
Such was the ſituation of Athens at the time tlie king of 
Macedon began to turn his arms againſt Greece, 

We have ſeen that Philip, after various conqueits had 
attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; be— 
cauſe the Athenians, juſtly alarmed at the impending dan- 
55 had ſtopped him at the paſs of Thermopylæ (6), 

emoſthenes taking advantage of ſo favourable a diſpofi- 
tion of-things, mounted the tribunal, in order to ſet be- 
fore them a lively image of the impending danger to 
which they were expoſed by the boundleſs ambition of 
Philip; and to convince them of the abſolute neceſſity 
they were under, from hence, to apply the molt ſpeedy 
remedies. Now, as the ſucceſs of his arms, and the m- 
pidity of his progreſs, ſpread throughout Athens a kind of 
terror bordering very near deſpair, the orator, by a won- 
derful artifice firſt endeavours to revive their courage, and 
aſcribes their calamities to their ſloth and indolence. Hor, 
if they hitherto had acquitted themſelves of their duty, and 
that in ſpite of their activity and their utmoſt efforts, Pli- 
lip had prevailed over them, they then, indeed, would net 
have the leaſt reſource or hope left. But in this oration, 
and all thoſe which follow, Demoſthenes inſiſts ſtrong", 
that the grandeur of Philip is wholly owing to the ſupinc- 
neſs of the Athenians, and that it is this ſupineneſs which 
makes him bold, daring, and ſwells him with ſuch a [pi 
of haughtineſs, as even inſults the Athenians. 


(( See 


(2) Demoſth. 1 Philip. 
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6 See (ſay Demoſthenes to them, ſpeaking of Philip, 


« to what a height the arrogance of that man riſes, who 
« vill not ſuffer you to chooſe either action or repoſe; 
« but employs menaces, and, as fame ſays, ſpeaks in the 
« moſt infolent terms; and not contented with his firlt 
« conquelts, but incapable of ſatiating his luſt of domi- 
nion, engages every day in fome new enterpriſe. Poſli- 
« bly you wait till neceſſity reduces you to act; can any 
« one be greater to freeborn men than ihame and infamy? 
« Will you then for ever walk the publick place with 
« this queſtion in your mouths, /Fhat news is there? 
Can there be greater news, than that a Macedonian has 
« yanquithed the Athenians, and made himſelf the ſu- 
« preme arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead, ſays one; 
« he rs only fick, replies another. (His being wounded 
« at Methone had occaſioned all theſe reports.) But 
« whether he be ſick or dead is nothing to the purpoſe, 
« () Athens! For the moment after heaven had deli- 
« vered you from him, (ſhould you ſtill behave as you 
now do) you would raiſe up another Philip againſt 
yourſelves ; ſince the man in queſtion owes his gran- 
deur infinitely more to your indolence, than to his own 
« {trength.”? | | 
But Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied with bare remonſtrances, 
or with giving his opinion in general terms, propoſed a 
plan, the execution of which he believed would check the 
attempts of Philip. In the firſt place, he adviſes the 
Athenians to fit out a fleet of fifty gallies, and to reſolve 
firmly to man them themſelves. He requires them to 
re-intorce theſe with ten gallies lightly armed, which may 
ſerve as a convoy to the fleet and tranſports. With. re- 
vard to the land-forces, as in his time the general, elected 
by the moſt powerful faction, formed the army only of a 
contuſed aſſemblage of foreigners and mercenary troops, 
who did little ſervice; Demolthenes requires them to levy 
no more than two thouſand choſen troops, five hundred 


1 of which ſhall be Athenians, and the reſt raiſed from: 


among the allies ; with two hundred horſe, fifty of which. 
mall alſo be Athenians, | 
N 5 The 
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'T he expence of this little army, with regard only to 
proviſions and other matters independent from their pay, 
was to amount to little more per month than ninety * u- 
lents (ninety thouſand crowns) viz. forty talents for ten 
convoy gallics, at the rate of twenty minæ (a thouſaud 
livres) per month for each galley; forty talents for th: 


month for each foot-ſoldier; which five livres per month 
make a little more than three-pence farthing French mo- 
ney her diem. Finally, twelve talents for the two hundred 
horſe, at thirty drachmas (fifteen livres) per month for 


fols per diem. The reaſon of my relating this ſo parti- 
cularly, is to give the reader an idea of the expenccs ot an 
army in thoſe times. Demoſthenes adds, if any one ima- 


able ſtep, he is very much miſtaken ; for he is perſuaded, 
that provided the torces do not want proviſtons, the war 
will furniſh them with cvery thing beſides; and that with. 
out doing the lcaſt wrong to the Greeks or allies, they wil 
not fail of ſufficient acquiſitions to make up all deficiencies 
and arrears of pay. N : 

But as the Athenians might be ſurpriſed at Demoſi!,c- 
nes's requiring ſo ſmall a body of forces, he gives this rea- 
ton for it, viz. that at preſent the commonwealth did not 
permit the Athenians to oppoſe Philip with a ſuthcicnt 
torce in the field; and that it would be their buſineſs to 
wake excurſions only. Thus his deſign was, that this 
little army ſhould be hovering perpetually about the fron- 
tiers of Macedonia, to awe, obſerve, harraſs, and keep 
cloſe to the enemy, in order to prevent them from con- 
certing and executing ſuch enterpriſes with eaſe, u h 
might think fit to attempt. 

What the ſucceſs of this harangue was, is not Known. 
[t is very probable, that as the Athenians were not attacked 
perſonally, they, according to the ſupinenets natural to 
them, woe very indolent with regard to the progfele 0! 


Philip's 


* Fach talent ions worth a H fend C9 W135, 
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two thouſand infantry, and ten drachmas (five livres) per 


each horſeman ; which fifteen livres per month make ten 


gines, that the preparation of proviſions is not a conlider- 
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Philip's arms. The diviſions at this time in Greece were 
very favourable to that monarch. Athens and Lacelz- 
monia on one {ide employed themſclves wholly in reduc- 
jng the ſtrength of Thebes their rival; whilit, on the other 
lide, the Thetlalians, in order to free themſelves from their 
tirants, and the Thebans, to maintain the ſuperiority 
which they had acquired by the battles of Leuctra and 
Mantinea, devoted themſelves in the moit reſolute manner 
to Philip; and aſſiſted him (undeſignedly) in making 
chains for themſelves. | 


Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take ad- 


vantage of all theſe diſſenſions. This king, in order to 
{ccure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart than to en- 
large them towards Thrace; and this he could ſcarce at- 
tempt but at the expence of the Athenians, who ſince the 
deteat of Xerxes had many colonies (beſides ſeveral ſtates 
who were cither their allies or tributaries) in that country. 
Olynthus, a city of "Thrace in the peninſula of Pallene, 
was one of thele colonies. The Olynthians had been at 
vreat variance with Amyntas father of Philip, and had 
eren very much oppoſed the latter, upon his acceſſion to 
the crown. However, being not firmly eſtablithed on his 
throne, he at firit employed diſſimulation, and requeſted 
the alliance of the Oiynthians, to whom, ſome time after, 
be gave up Potidza, an important fortreſs, which he had 
conquered, in concert with and for them, from the Athe- 
nians. When he found himſelf able to execute his pro- 
ect, he took proper meaſures in order to beſiege Olyn- 
chus. The inhabitants of this city, who ſaw the ſtorm 
gathering at a diſtance, had recourſe to the Athenians, of 
whom they requeſted immediate aid. The affair was de- 
bated in an aſſembly of the people, and as it was of the ut- 
moſt importance, a great number of orators met in the 
alſemby. Each of them mounted it in his turn, which 
was regulated by their age. Demoſthenes, who was then 
but tour-and-thirty, did not ſpeak till after his ſeniors ha! 

qiſcuſſed the matter a long time. | 
(In 
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(c) In this * diſcourſe, the orator, the better to ſucceed 
in his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages the Athe. 
nians. For this purpoſe, he repreſents Philip in two very 
different lights. On one fide, he is a man, whoſe un— 
bounded ambition the empire of the world would not fg 
tiate, an haughty tyrant, who looks upon all men, and 
even his allies as ſo many ſubjects or ſlaves; and who, for 
that reaſon, is no leſs incenſed by too flow a ſubmiſſion, 
than an open revolt; a vigilant politician, who, always 
intent to take advantage of the overſights and errors of 
others, ſeiſes every favourable opportunity; an indefatiga- 
ble warrior, whom his activity multiplies, and who ſup- 
Pr perpetually the moſt ſevere toils, without allowin 

imſelf a moment's repoſe, or having the leaſt regard to 
the difference of ſeaſons; an intrepid hero, who rulhes 
through obſtacles, and plunges into the midſt of dangers; 
a corrupter, who with his purſe, trafficks, buys, and em- 

loys gold no lefs than iron; a happy prince, on whom 
96k. laviſhes her tavours, and for whom ſhe ſeems to 
have forgot her inconſtancy: but, on the other ſide, this 
fame Philip is an imprudent man, who meaſures his vali 


projects, not by his {trength, but merely by his ambition; 


a raſh man, who, by his attempts, digs himfelf the grave 


of his own grandeur, and opens precipices before him, 


down which a ſmall effort would throw him; a knave, 
whoſe power is raifed on the moſt ruinous of all founda- 


tions, breach of faith, and villainy; an uſurper, hated uni- 
verſally abroad, who, by trampling upon all laws, human 


and divine, has made all nations his enemies; a tyran!, 
deteſted even in the heart of his dominions, in which, 
by the infamy of his manners and other vices, he has 
tired out the patience of his captains, his ſoldiers, and - 

| a 


(c) Olynth, ii. | 
* Theoration which Demoſthenes great weight on this occaſion, ebanget 
onounced at that time, is generally the order generally obſerved in De- 
looked upon as the ſecond oh he three moſthenes'sorations, and places ibi 
Olynthiacks, which relate to this ſub- the head of the Olynthiacks. Thoug® 
jet, But M. de Tourreil, chiefly Tam of bis opinion, I ſhall cite 1? 
en the authority of Dionyſius Huli- orationt in the order they are riulel. 
carnaſſenſis, woich ought is be of ED 
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i all his ſubjects in general; to conclude, a perjured and 


impious WretCh, equally abhorred by heaven and earth, 
and whom the gods are now upon the point of deſtroying 


by any hand that will adminiſter to their wrath, and le- 


cond their vengeance. 


This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de 


- Tourreil draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached linea- 
ments in the preſent oration of Demoſthenes. In it is 
- ſhown the great freedom with which the Athenians ſpoke 
ol ſo powerful a monarch. 


Our orator, after having repreſented Philip one mo- 
ment as formidable, the next very eaſy to be conquered, 


* concludes, that the only certain method for reducing ſuch 
an enemy, would be to reform the new abuſes, to revive 


the ancient order and regulations, to appcafe domeſtick 


* difſentions, and to ſuppreſs the cabals which are inceſſantly 


forming; and all this 1n ſuch a manner, that every thing 
may unite in the {ole point of the publick ſervice; and 
that at a common expence, every man, according to his 
abilities, may concur to the deſtruction of the common 
enemy. 

Damades “, bribed by Philip's gold, oppoſed very 
ſtrenuoully the advice of Demolthenes, but in vain; for 
the Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chares the 
general, thirty gallies and two thouſand men to ſuccour 
the Olynthians, who, in this urgent neceſſity, which fo 
nearly affected all the Greeks in general, could obtain 
alliſtance only from the Athenians. | wy 

However this ſuccour did not prevent the deſigns of 
Philip, or the progreſs of his arms. For he marches 
into Chalcis, = ſeveral places of ſtrength, the fortreſs 
of Gira, and ſpreads terrour throughout the whole 
country. Olynthus, being thus in great danger of an 
vation, and menaced with deſtruction, ſent a ſecond 
embally to Athens, to ſolicit a new re-inforcement. De- 
molthenes argues very ſtrongly in favour of their requeſt, 
and proves to the Athenians, that they were equally 
obliged by honour and intereſt to have regard to it. This 
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278 C 
is the ſubject of the Olynthiack generally taken as the third, 
The orator, always animated with a ſtrong and lich 
zeal for the ſafety and glory of his country, endeavou;; 
to intimidate the Athenians, by ſetting before them ths 
dangers with which they are threatened; exhibiting t9 
them a moſt dreadful proſpect of the future, if they dg 
not rouſe from their lethargy: for that, in caſe Phil; 
ſeiſes upon Olynthus, he will inevitably attack Athens 
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flow, 


— 


_ enemy who thould invade Attica. 


aiterwards with all his forces. 

The greateſt difficulty was the means of raiſing 
ſuſticient ſums for defraying the expenſes requilite for th; 
ſuccour of the Olynthians, becauſe the military funds 
were otherwiſe employed, viz. for the celebration of tl: 
publick games. | 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of Haim, 
had concluded a thirty years peace with the Lacedamou- 


ans, they reſolved to put into their treaſury, by way of 
reſerve, a thouſand talents every year; at the ſame tim: 


prohibiting any perſon, upon pain of death, to mention 
the employing any part of it, except for repulting a 
This was at {it 
obſerved with the warmth and fervour which men hase 
for all new inſtitutions. Afterwards Pericles, in order t9 
make his court to the people, propoſed to diſtribute among 
them, in times of peace , the thouſand talents, and to 
apply it in giving to each citizen two oboli at the publick 
mows, upon condition, however, that they might reſume 
this fund in time of war. The propoſal was approvc, 


* Theſe games beſides, the id of the perſons preſent, ercaſioncd's 
ebeli d, were diſtributed is car greal Uni,, of Iver exp (recs, 
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„ and the reſtriction alſo. But, as all conceſſions of tis WW ibcat 
Wil kind degenerate one time or other into licence, the Athe- und 
Ati nians were fo highly pleated with this diſtribution (called W com: 
1 i by Damedes à glue ty which the Athentans would eber 
0 catched ) that they abſolutely would not ſuffer it to be win 
Wt retrenched upon any account. The abuſe was carried 10 WR con 
0 ſuch a height, that Eubulus, one of the faction ho 07- WS to ca 
1 poſed Demoſthenes, prohibited any perſon, upen pa vi he di 
| fl death, ſo much as to propoſe the reſtoring, for the lehnt Wl bun e 
I of the war, thoſe funds which Pericles had trausferred em 
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entirely upon the rich. 
bunt, and reproached the others with the publick monies 
E ling ſquandered upon feſtivals, comedies, and the like 
E {1:crtlues. But the people, being ſenſible of their ſupe- 
riority, paid very little regard to their complaints, and had 
no manner of inclination to ſubtract from their diverſions, 
nicely to eaſe people who poſſeſſed employments and 
Be Jymtics, from which they were entirely excluded. Be- 
ales, any perſon who ſhould dare to propoſe this ferioutly 
and in form, would be in great danger of his life. 
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ne games and publick ſhows. Apollodorus was even 


E punihed, for declaring himſelf of a contrary opinion, and 
E 10; infiiting upon it. 


{his abturd profuſion had very ſtrange effects. It was 


3 impoſſible to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, the ine- 
quality of which (being entirely arbitrary ) perpetuated 
© {trong feuds, and made the military preparations ſo very 
Low, as quite defcated the deſign of them, without 
ekning the expence. As the artificers and fea-faring 


people, who compoſed above two-thirds of the people of 


\thens, did not contribute any part of their ſubſtance, and 
ouly gave their perſons, the whole weight of the taxes fell 
Theſe murmured upon that ac- 


However, Demolthenes preſumed to introduce this 


lubject at two different times; but then he treated it with 
= the utmoſt art and circumſpection. After ſhowing that 
the Athenians were indiſpenſably obliged to raiſe an army, 
n order to ſtop the enterpriſes of Philip, he hints (but in 
a diſtant way) that thoſe funds which were expended in 
& thcatrick repreſentations, ought to be employed for levying 
and maintaining an armed force. He demanded that 
= commillioners might be nominated, not to enact new laws 
bere being already but too many eſtabliſhed ) but to ex- 
amine and abolith ſuch as ſhould be prejudicial to the 
We commonwealth. 
0 capital puniſhment, as enacted by thoſe laws; becauſe 
hae did not require that they ſhould be actually aboliſhed, 
uu only that commiſſioners might be nominated to inſpect 
auen. He only hinted, how highly necellary it was to 
By +0! a law, which grieved the molt zcalous citizens, and 
duced them to this 5 


He did not thereby become obnoxious 


d neceſſity, either to ruin themſelves, 
1 


| 
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in caſe they gave their opinion boldly and faithfully, or to 
deſtroy their country, in caſe they obſerved a fearful, 


prevaricating ſilence. 

Theſe remonſtrances do not feem to have the ſucceſ 
they deſerved, ſince in the following Olynthiack {which 
is commonly placed as the firſt) the orator was obligcd to 
inveigh once more againſt the miſapplication of the mi- 
litary funds. The Olynthians being now vigorouſly 
attacked by Philip, and having hitherto being very ill 


ſerved by che venal ſuccours of Athens, required, by a 


third embaſſy, a body of troops, which ſhould not confi 
of mercenarics and foreigners as before, but of true Athe- 
nians, of men inſpired with a ſincere ardour for the 
intereſt both of their own glory, and the common cauſe, 
The Athenians, at the earneſt folicitation of Demoſthenes, 
fent Chares a ſecond time, with a re-inforcement of 


ſeventcen gallies, of two thouſand foot, and three hundred 


horſe, all citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had 
requeſted. | | 

(4) The following year Philip poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Olynthus. Neither the ſuccours nor efforts of the Athe- 


nians could defend it from its domeltick enemies. It was 


betrayed by Euthycrates and Laſthenes, two of its molt 
eminent citizens, in actual employment at that time. 
Thus Philip entered by the breach which his gold had 
made. Immediately he plunders this unhappy city, lays 
one part of the inhabitants in chains, and ſells the rel 
for ſlaves; and diſtinguiſhes thoſe who had betrayed their 
city, no otherwiſe than by the ſupreme contempt be 
expreſſed for them. This king, like his fon Alexander, 
Joved the treaſon, but abhorred the traitor. And, indeed, 
how can a prince rely upon him who has betrayc 1s 
country? (e) Every one, even the common ſoldiers 0l 
the Macedonian army, reproached Euthycrates and Lal- 
thenes for the perfidy, who complaining to Philip. upon 
that account, he only made this ironical anf wer, Infinite! 
more ſevere than the reproach itſelf : Do not min wi 
a pack of vulgar fellows ſay, who call every thing by ts 
real EW... 3 2 is 

„M. 3656. Ant. J. C. 348. Diod. I. xvi. p. 450—45* 

922 800 Flut. 10 Ang, p. 178. LEY: 
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| The king was overjoyed at his being poſſeſſed of this 
u, which was of the utmoſt importance to him, as its 
Hover might have very much checked his conqueſts. 
| / Some years before, the Olynthians had long reſiſted 
tlie united armies of Macedon and Lacedæmonia; whereas 


E Philip had taken it with very little reſiſtance, at leaſt had 


net loft many men in the ſiege. 

E {le now cauſed ſhows and publick games to be ex- 
hbibited with the utmoſt magnificence; to theſe he added 
ſcaſts, in which he made himſelf very popular, beſtowing 
on all the gueſts conliderable gifts, and treating them 
vich the utmoſt marks of his friendſhip, 


7 Sect, IV. PHILIP declares in favour of Thebes againſ 
tne Phoceans, and thereby engages in the ſacred war. 
te [ulls the Athentans, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 


V DEMOSTHENES, into ſecurity, by a pretended peace 


= and /ulje promiſes. He ſeiſes on Thermopyla, ſubjects 


the Phiceans, and puts an end to the ſacred war. He 
xs admitted into the council of the Amphy&ttons. | 


N [1 E Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the 


war, (g) which they had fo long carried on againſt 
the Phoczans, addreſſed Philip. Hitherto, as we before 
mentioned, he had obſerved a kind of neutrality with 
reſpect to the ſacred war; and he ſeemed to wait for an 
| Opporiunity of declaring himſelf, that is, till both parties 
hound have weakened themſelves by a long war, which 
{equally exhauſted them both. The Thebans had now 
eu much abated of that haughtineſs, and thoſe ambi- 
{tous views with which the victories of Epamanondas had 
_ vitpired them. The inſtant therefore that they requeſted 
wv alliance of Philip, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt 
old that republick, in oppolitioa to the Phocæans. He 
; had not lolt ſight of the project he had formed, of obtain- 


N 5 entrance into Greece, in order to make himſelf 
5 nalter of it. To give ſucceſs to his deſign, it was proper 


lor him to declare in favour of one of the two parties, 
ST, which 
(/) Dial. I. xv. p. 341. () A. M. 3657, Ant. J. C. 3 fl. 
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which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either ſor 
the 1 hebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He was 
not ſo void of ſenſe as to imagine, that the latter Party 
would aſſiſt his deſign of carrying his arms into Greeee, 
He therefore had no more to do but to join the Thehars, 
who offered themſelves voluntarily to him, and why ito 
in need of Philip's power to ſupport themſelves in thcir 
declining condition. He theretore declared at once in 
their favour. But to give a ſpecious colour to his arms, be. 
ſides the gratitude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, 
un which he had been educated, he alſo pretended t9 
make an honour. of the zeal with which he was fired. 
with regard to the violated god; and was very glad 0 
pals for a religions prince, who warmly efpoiiled 14: 
cauſe of the god, and of the temple of Delphos, in ord: 
to conciliate by that means the eſteem and fricndfhip « 
the Greeks. Politicians apply every pretext to diet 
views, and endeavour to ſkreen the moſt unjuſt attempt: 
with the veil of probity, and ſometimes even of religion; 
though they very frequently have no manner of regard for 
Either. f | 
(Y There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than 
to polleſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, as it opened him a 
paſſage into Greece; to appropriate all the honour of tit 
ſacred war to himſelf, as i he had been principal in that 
affair, and to preſide in the Pythian games. He wa 
deſirous of aiding the TI hebans, and by their means wv 
poſſeſs himſelf of Phocis: but then, in order to put ti 
double deſign in execution, it was neceſſary for him to 
keep it fecret from the Athenians, who had actually de- 
clared war againſt Thebes, and who for many years ia 
been in alliance with the Phocæans. His buſineſs there- 
fore was to make them change their meaſures by placing 


other objects in their view; and on this occaſion ile 


politicks of Philip ſucceeded to a wonder. 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a wat 
which was very burthenſome, and of little benefit to 
them, had commiſſioned Cteſiphon and Phrynon to loan 
be SE | | | tu 

(0 Demoſth. Orat, de falſa Legatione. 
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the intentions of Philip, and in what manner he ſtood 


difpolcd with regard to peace. Theſe related that Philip 
aich not appear averſe to it, and that he even expretled a 
great affection for the common wealth. Upon this, the 
Athenians reſolved to fend a ſolemn embaily, to enquire 
more {trictly into the truth of things, and to procure the 
at explanations, previouſly neceſſary to ſo important a 
 negoctation. ZEfchines and Demoſthenes were among 
tie ten ambaſſadors, who brought back three from Philip, 
viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus. All the 
ten executed their commiſſion very faithfully, and gave 
a very good account of it. Upon this they were imme- 


diately ſent back with full powers to conclude a peace, 


aud to ratify it by oaths. It was then Demolthenes, who 
in his firſt embaſſy had met ſome Athenian captives in 
Maccdonia, and had promiſed to return and ranſome them 
at his own expence, endeavours to enable himſelf to keep 


his word; and in the mean time, adviſes his colleagues to 


embark with the utmoſt expedition, as the republick had 


commanded ; and to wait as ſoon as Pe ſible upon Philip, 


in what place ſoever he might be. However, theſe, in- 


ſlead of making a ſpeedy diſpatch, as they were deſired, 


go an ambaſlador's pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, 
lay three months in that country, and give Philip time to 
polſels himſelf of ſeveral other {trong places belonging to 
the Athenians in Thrace. At laſt, meeting with the king 
of Macedonia, they agree with him -upon articles of 
peace; but having lulled them aſleep with the ſpecious 
pretence of a treaty, he deferred the ratification of it from 
day to day. Philip had found means to corrupt the 
amballadors one after another by preſents, Demoſthenes 
excepted, who being but one, oppoſed his colleagues to 
no manner of purpoſe. | 

In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 
contimually, Being arrived at Pherz in Theſſaly, he at 


laſt ravihies the treaty of peace, but refuſes to include the 
Phockans in it. When news was brought to Athens, 


ly. . bs . 
that Philip had ſigned the treaty, it oecaſioned very great 
„% in that city, efpecially to thoſe who were averſe to 
the 
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the war, and dreaded the conſequences of it. Anna 
theſe was (i) Iſocrates. He was a citizen very zealoy 
for the commonwealth, whoſe proſperity he had ven 
much at heart. The weakneſs of his voice, with at. 
midity natural to him, had prevented his appearing in 
ene and from mounting like others the tribunal d 
arangues. He had opened a ſchool in Athens, in which 
he read rhetorical lectures, and taught youth eloquene; 
with great reputation and ſucceſs. However, he had ng 
entirely renounced the care of publick affairs; and x 
others ſerved their country viva voce, in the publick a. 
ſemblies, I ſocrates contributed to it by his writings, in 
which he delivered his thoughts; and theſe being ſo 
made publick, were very eagerly ſought after. 
On the preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſiderable 
length, which he addreſſed to Philip, with whom he bell 
a correſpondence, bur in ſuch terms as were worthy 
good and faithful citizen. He was then very far advance 
in years, being at leaſt fourſcore and eight. The ſcope 
of this diſcourſe was to exhort Philip to take advantage 
of the peace he had juſt before concluded, in order to 
reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to tun 
his arms againſt the king of Perſia. The bulineſs ws 
to engage in this plan four cities, on which all the 1 
depended, viz. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. It 
conſeſſes, that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful i 
formerly, he ſhould have been far from making ſucha 


propoſal, which he was ſenſible they would never ap 3 
prove; and which the pride of thoſe two republics... 3 . 
whilſt ſuſtained and augmented by ſucceſs, would chris int 
with diſdain. But that now, as the molt powerful cis oft laſt t. 
of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted by long wars, a m 18 
humbled in their turns by fatal reverſes of fortune, bat WW... 
equally an intereſt in laying down their arms, and living other f 
in peace, purſuant to the example which the Athena nw ane 
had began to ſet them; the preſent is the moſt favourade WW... recall 
opportunity Philip could have, to reconcile and unite id broke 
ſeveral cities of eee | 1 \ 
3 


(i) Ifocrat. Orat, ad Philip, 
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In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be ſo happy to ſuccecd in 


viſe him above whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in 
Precce. But this project in itſelf, though it ſhould not 
ave ſo happy an effect as he might expect from it, would 
Net infallibly gain him the eſteem, the affection, and 
Jonfidence of all the nations of Greece; advantages 
finitely preferable to the taking of cities, and all the 
pnquelts he might hope to obtain. 
Some perſons indeed, who were prejudiced againſt 
hilip, repreſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty 
rince, who gives a ſpecious pretext to his march, but, at 
e ſame time, has in reality no other object in view but 
e enſlaving of Greece. I ſocrates, either from a too 
eat credulity, or from a deſire of bringing Philip into 
is views, ſuppoſes, that rumours ſo injurious as theſe, 
ave no manner of foundation; it not being probable, 
at a prince who glories in being deſcended from Hercu- 
s, the deliverer of Greece, thould think of invading 
id polleſſing himſelf of it. But theſe very reports, which 
c {0 capable of blackening his name, and of fullying all 
s glory, {ſhould prompt him to demonſtrate the falſity of 
em in the preſence of all Greece by the leaſt ſuſpicions 
proofs, in leaving and maintaining each city in the full 


* licfion of its laws and liberties; in removing with the 
1 molt care all ſuſpicions of partiality; in not eſpouſing 
| emereſt of one people againſt another; in 3 
4d e confidence of all men by a noble diſintereſtedneſs an 

| nvariable love of juſtice: in fine, by aſpiring to no 
cr title than that of the reconciler of the diviſions of 
1CK$ ' ; 

0 rcece, a title far more glorious than that of conqueror. 
f It is in the king of Perſia's dominions he ought to merit 


ole laſt titles. The conqueſt of it is open and ſure to 


* m, in caſe he could ſucceed in pacifying the troubles of 
= reece. He ſhould call to mind that Ageſilaus, with | 
= other forces than thoſe of Sparta, ſhcok the Perſian | 
ade ne, and would infallibly have ſubverted it, had he not 


e recalled into Greece, by the inteſtine diviſions that 
broke out. The ſignal victory of the ten thouſand 

i | | | under 
3 


ich a project; fo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs would 
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be enabled to form and execute the glorious enterpriſe, the 
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under Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat in the fe 
of innumerable armies, prove what might be expected 
from the joint forces of the Macedomans and (rec 


Wy 


Athenians 
and ſincer 


when commanded by Philip, againſt a prince inferia u He had e. 
every reſpect to him whom Cyrus had cndeayoiircd to peopled, i 
dethrone. in caſe he 


ans, he v 
injury; tl 
vhich had 
be given 1 
Wicu of A 


Iſocrates concludes with declaring, that one wou 
believe the gods had hitherto granted Philip fo long a 
train of ſucceſſes, with no other view but that he might 


plan of which he had laid before him. He reduces te 


counſel he gave to three heads: that this prince (hovld&E.ubcea. 
govern his own empire with wiſdom and juſtice; th wonſtrate. 
heal the diviſions between the neighbouring nations u ſtanding 
all Greece, without defiring to poſſeſs any part of it hin. oſſeſs hi! 
ſelf; and this being done, that he ſhould turn his victou hat by ab 
arms againſt a country, which from all ages had bern te monwealt 
enemy of Greece, and had often vowed their deſtruction as not h 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this is a moſt noble plan, a that P 
highly worthy a great prince. But Iſocrates had a vn Miſprevailed | 
falſe idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would nel (0 The 
put it in execution. Philip did not poſleſs the equi poſſeſs 
moderation, or diſintereſtedneſs, which ſuch a pra 1itherto t 
required. He really intended to attack Perſia, but wi hocxans 
perſuaded that it was his buſineſs to ſecure himſelf ft ound of | 
of Greece, which indeed he was determined to do, M ppoſitio. 
by ſervices but by force. He did not endeavour cither v|MP<gi0us wi 
win over or perſuade nations, but to ſubject and re his ſol 
them. As on his ſide he had no manner of regard ot battle as 
alliances and treaties, he judged of others by himſelf, ans honour th 
was for aſſuring himſelf of them by much ſtronger ti Fhocæans 
than thoſe of friendſhip, gratitude, and ſincerity. they ſue fc 
As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with tie ſtate halecus | 
of affairs than Iſocrates, ſo he formed a truer judv- mt ich the 
of Philip's defigns. Upon his return from his cu ball BP anncr P 
he declares expreſsly, that he does not approve either honour of 
the diſcourſe or the conduct of the Macedonian king He forces 
that every thing is to be dreaded from him. On | 
contrary, Æſchines, who had been bribed, aſſures "11 + 9.4 
| Athena onde, d 


} . & 
em vindic 


LT nn.” 


Athenians, that he had diſcovered the greateſt candour 
and ſincerity in the promiſes and proceedings of this king. 
Ile had engaged that Theſpiæ and Platza ſhould be re- 
peopled, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Thebans; that 
in caſe he ſhould proceed fo far as to ſubject the Phoca- 


ans, he would preſerve them, and not do them the leaſt 
injury; that he would reſtore Thebes to the good order 
"which had before been obſerved in it; that Oropos thould 
tbe given up abſolutely to the Athenians ; and, that in 
de iu of Amphipolis, they ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
WF ubcea. It was to no purpoſe that Demoſthenes re- 
1 monſtrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, notwith- 
e anding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured to 


oſſeſs himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis; and 
that by abandoning it to him they would betray the com- 
monwealth, and give up all Greece into his hands. He 
vas not heard, and the oration of AÆſchines, who engag- 
xd that Philip would make good his ſeveral promiſes, 
prevailed over that of Demoſthenes. 

) Theſe deliberations gave that prince an opportunity 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, and to enter Phocis. 
litherto there had been no poſlibility of reducing the 
hocxans; but Philip needed but appear, for the bare 
ſound of his name filled them with terrour. Upon the 
ſuppoſition that he-was marching againſt a herd of ſacri- 
legious wretches, not againſt common enemies, he ordered 
all his ſoldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led them to 
battle as under the conduct of the god himſelf whoſe 
Honour they revenged. The inſtant they appeared, the 
Phocæans believed themſelves overcome. 38 
they ſue for peace, and yield to Philip's mercy, who gives 
"aiccus their leader leave to retire into Peloponncfus, 
1th the eight thouſand men in his ſervice. In this 
Manner Philip, with very little trouble, engroſſed all the 
bono of a long and bloody war, which had exhauſted 
ine forces of both parties. * "This victory gained him 
| incredible 
* x (% A. M. 3658. Ant. J. C. 346. Diod. I. xvi. p. 455. 
"credtbjle quantum ea res apud torum religionum, Itaque Diis pro 


Fdes nationes Philippo gloriæ dedit. imus habetur, fer quem Decrum ma- 
«BL Vildicem facrilegii, illum ul- jettas vindicata fit, Futin, I. vill. c. 2. 
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incredible honour throughout all Greece, and his glorigy 
expedition was the topick of all converſations in thy 
country. He was conſidered as the avenger of ſacrileg 
and the protector of religion; and they almoſt ranked jn 
the number of the gods the man who had defendcd ther 
majeſty with ſo much courage and ſucceſs. 

hilip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by his 
own private authority, in an affair which concerned al 
Greece, aſſembles the council of the Amphictions, an 
appoints them, for form ſake, ſupreme judges of the 
pains and penalties to which the Phocæans had rendered 
themſelves obnoxious. Under the name of theſe judge 
who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cita 
of Phocis ſhall be deſtroyed, that they ſhall be reduced u 
{ſmall towns of ſixty houſes each, and that thoſe town 
ſhall be at a certain diſtance one from the other ; that 
thoſe wretches who have committed ſacrilege, ſhall be 
abſolutely proſcribed; and that the reſt ſhall not enjoy 
their poſſeſſions, but upon condition of paying an annua 
tribute, which ſhall continue to be levied till ſuch time a 
the whole ſums taken out of the temple of Delphos ſhal 
be repaid. Philip did not forget himſelf on this occalion, 
After he had ſubjected the rebellious Phocæans, he de. 
manded that their ſeat in the council of the Amphyctions 
which they had been declared to have forfeited, {hould be 
transferred to him. The AmphyCtions, the inſtrument 
of whoſe vengeance he had now been, were afraid of re. 
fuſing him, and accordingly admitted him a member df 


their body; a circumſtance of the higheſt importance to 


him, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, and of very dangerous 
conſequence to all the reſt of Greece. They allo gate 
him the ſuperintendance of the Pythian games, in con- 


junction with the Boeotians and Theſſalians; becauſe the 


Corinthians, who poſſeſſed this privilege hitherto, had 
rendered themſelves unworthy of it, by ſharing in the 
facrilege of the Phocæans. 


When news was brought to Athens of the treatment] 
| which the Phocæans had met with, the former perceiv*% i 
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bit two late, the wrong ſtep they had taken in refuſing 


to comply with the counſels of Demolthenes; and in 
e abandoning themſelves blindly to the vain and idle promiſes 
nor a traitor, who had fold his country. Belides the 


ſhame and grief with which they were ſeiſed for having 
failed in the obligations of the * confederacy, they found 


bu that they had betrayed their own intereſts in abandonin 
al their allies. For Philip, by poſſeſſing himſelf of Phocis, 
vas become maſter of Thermopylæ, which opened him 
the the gates, and put into his hands the keys of Greece. 
red (1) The Athenians; therefore, being alarmed upon their 
805 own account, gave orders that the women and children 
should be brought out of the country into the city; that 
1 the walls ſhould be repaired, and the Piræeus fortified; in 
WI order to put themſelves into a ſtate of defence in caſe of 
that an invaſion. „„ | 


| The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree, by which 
10 8 Philip had been admitted among the AmphyCtions. 
ul They perhaps had abfented themlelves purpoſely, that 

they might not authoriſe it by their preſence; or, which 
was more ' probable, Philip, in order to remove the 
obltacles, and avoid the remoras he might meet with in 
the execution of his defign, aſſembled ſuch of the Am- 


ons phyctions only as were entirely at his devotion. In ſhort, 
| be he conducted his intrigue ſo very artfully, that he obtained 
nent his ends. This election might be diſputed as clandeſtine 
le- and irregular, and therefore he required a confirmation of 
r oO it from the people, who, as members of that body, had 
e t0 a right either to reject or ratify the new choice. Athens 
rOliS received the circular invitation ; but in an aſſembly of the 
ze people, which was called in order to deliberate on Philip's 
on- demand, ſeveral were of opinion, that no notice ſhould 
the be taken of it. Demoſthenes, however, was of a con- 
had trary opinion; and though he did not approve in any 
the manner of the peace which had been concluded with 
Philip, he did not think it would be for their intereſt to 
nent inkringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that could not᷑ 
1 be done without h | 


irring up againſt the Athenians, hoth 
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which might enſue, in caſe of their determinate refuſal, 
to conſent to the almoſt unanimous decree of the Am. 


ſubmit, for fear of worſe, to the preſent condition of the 


. diſcourſe, entitled, Oration on the peace. We may rea- 
- ſonably believe that this advice was followed. 


the new: Amphyction, and thoſe who had elected him. 
His advice therefore was, that they ſhould not expoſe 
themſelves unſeaſonably to the dangerous conſequences 


1 nd that h 
nations, b 
judged ver. 
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from takir 
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to ſooth th 
turned his 
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phyctions; and protelted, that it was their intereſt to 


times; that is, to comply with what was not in their 
power to prevent. This is the ſubject of Demoſthenes's 


Secr. V. PHILIP, being returned to Macedonia, er- The far 
tends his conqueſts into Illyria and Thrace. He projets: if into Thra 
à league with the Thehans, the Meſſentans, and tht Cilpofleliec 

Argives, to invade Peliponneſus in concert with then, ounty. 
Athens declaring in favour of the Lacedemonians, this Gas obſery 
league is difſilved. He again attempis Eubæœa, bu himſelf n 
PHOCION drives him out of it. Charucler of that part of 
celebrated Athenian. PHILIP befieges Perinthus and Wi mmodic 
Byzantium. The Athenians, animated by the oratins Wi. which 
of DEMOSTHENES, ſend ſuccours to thoſe tws cities, and fine p 
under the command of PHOCION, who forces him 5 \enians 
raiſe the fiege of thoſe places. tlic protes 
| Itroyed At 
(m) A FTER Philip had ſettled every thing relating ter Cong 

to the worſhip of the gods, and the ſecurity of untry. 
the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia Atncnans 
with great: glory, and the reputation of a religious prince cltored to 
and an intrepid conqueror. (i) Diodorus obſerves, that nding hi: 
all thoſe, who had ſhared in prophaning and plundering p to ther 
the temple, periſhed miſerably; and came to a tragical crying ho 
end. PET dt . Fonſiderab 
(e) Philip, ſatisfied that he had opened himſelf a paſ- le gate a 
fage into Greece by his ſeiſure of '1 hermopylz ; that he berloble 
had ſubjected Phocis; had eſtabliſhed himfelf one of the end year 
Judges of Greece, by his new dignity of Amphyction; ardia be 
| SY 2 N . and ins, wh 

() A. M. 3660. Ant. J. C. 344 () Diod, I. xvi. p. 456- 

| le) Ibid, p. 463, 5 0) Diod. 


Id. P · 454 
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14 that he had gained the eſteem and applauſe of all 
nations, by his zeal to revenge the honour of the deity ; 
udged very prudently, that it would be proper for him to 
{top his carcer, in order to prevent all the ſtates of Greece 
rom taking arms againſt him, in caſe they thould diſco- 
ver too ſoon his ambitious views with regard to that 
country. In order therefore to remove all ſuſpicion, and 
to ſooth the diſquietudes which aroſe on that occaſion, he 
turned his arms againſt Illyria, purpoſely to extend his 
frontiers on that ſide, and to keep always his troops in 
exerciſe by ſome new expedition. 
The ſame motive prompted him afterwards to go over 
into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign he had 
Ciſpofleſied the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong places in that 
ountry. Philip {till carried on his conqueſt there. * Sui- 
das obſerves, that before he took Olynthus, he had made 
imſelf maſter of thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which is 
part of "Thrace. Cherſoneſus alſo was fituated very 
ommodiouſly for him. This was a very rich peninſula, 
n which there were a great number of powerful cities 
aud fine paſture lands. It had formerly belonged to the 
\ihenians. The inhabitants of it put themſelves under 
tlic protection of Lacedzmonia, after Lyſander had de- 
Ifroyed Athens; but ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, 
iter Conon, the ſon of Timotheus, had re-inſtated that 
ountry. Cotys, king of "Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the 
Athenians of Cherſoneſus; (y) but it was afterwards ' 


gt cltored to them by Cherfobleptus, ſon of Cotys, who, 
w nding himſelf unable to defend it againſt Philip, gave it 
ng p to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad; re- 


crving however to himſelf Cardia, which was the moſt 
Fonſiderable city of the peninſula, and formed, as it were, 


af. ie gate and entrance of it. (5) After Philip had deprived 
be herſobleptus of his kingdom, which happened the ſe- 
the ond year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhabitants of 


ardia being afraid of falling into the hands of the Athe- 


ig : = * - o 
5 ans, who claimed their city, which formerly belonged 
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to them, ſubmitted themſelves, to Philip, who did ng 
fail to take them under his protection. | 


(r) Diopithes, principal ef the colony which the 
Athenians had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking upon this 


ſtep in Philip as an act of hoſtility againſt the common. 


wealth, without waiting for an order, and fully perſuadeg 
that it would not be diſavowed, marches ſuddenly into 
the dominions of that prince in the maritime part of 
"Thrace, whilſt he was carrying on an important war in 
Upper "Thrace; plunders them before he had time 90 


- return and make head againſt him, and carries off a rich 
booty, all which he lodged ſafe in Cherſoneſus. Philip, 
not being able to revenge himfelf in the manner he could 


- 


have wilhed, contented himſelf with making grievous 


complaints to the Athenians, by letters upon that acceunt, 
Such as received penſions from him in Athens, ſerved 


him but too effectually. Theſe venal wretches loudly 


_ exclaimed againſt a conduct, which, if not prudent, was 


at leaſt excuſable. They declaim againſt Diopithes; 
impeach him of involving the ſtate in war; accuſe him 
of extortion and piracy ; inſiſt upon his being recalled, 
and purſue his. condemnation with the utmoſt heat and 
violence. | | | 
Demoſthenes, ſeeing at this juncture that the pub- 


lick warfare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, 


undertook his defence, which is the ſubject of his oration 
on Cherſoneſus. This Diopithes was father to Menandef 
the comick poet, whom Terence has copied ſo faithfully. 
Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies by his 
* lays the lealt 

ſtreſs on this, becauſe it was perſonal ; he nevertheleſs 


. pleads his apology (tranſiently) frem the example of al 
"the generals, to whom the iſlands and cities of Ala 


Minor paid certain voluntary contributions, by which 
they purchaſed ſecurity to their merchants, and procured 


convoys for them to guard them againſt the pirates. ſt 
is true, indeed, that a man may exerciſe N 
and ranſom allies very unſeaſonably. But in t 


baue 
00 A. M. 3670, Ant. J. C. 434. Liban. in Demoſth. p- 75. 
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10 bare * decree, an accuſation in due form, a galley ap- il 
WE pointed to bring whom the general recalled ; all this is iff 

he ſullicient to put a ſtop to abuſes. But it is otherwile Wi 
bs with regard to Philip's enterprifes. Theſe cannot be 1 
* checked either by decrees or menaces; and nothing will 1 

led do this effectually, but railing troops, and fitting out N 

to gallies. - | | 1 
of « Your orators { ſays he) cry out eternally to you, that 1 
* « we muſt make choice either of peace or war; but 10 


« Philip. does not leave this at our option, he who is 
« daily meditating ſome new enterpriſe againſt us. And 
« can we doubt but it was he who broke the peace, un- 
« Jefs it is pretended, that we have no reaſon to complain 
« of him, as long. as he thall forbear making any at- 
« tempts on Attica and the Pireæus? But it will then be 
« too late for us to oppoſe him; and it is now we mult 
« prepare ſtrong barriers againſt his ambitious deligns. 
"Ku ought to lay it down as a certain maxim, O Athe- 
nians, that it is you he aims at; that he conſiders you 
as his moſt dangerous enemies; that your ruin only 
can eſtabliſh his tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts; 
and that whatever he is now projecting, is merely 
with the view of falling upon you, and of reducing 
Athens to a ſtate of ſubjection. And, indeed, can any 
of you be ſo vaſtly ſimple, as to imagine that Philip is 
ſo greedy of a few paltry + towns, (for what other 
name can we beſtow on thoſe he now attacks?) that 
he ſubmits to fatigues, ſeaſons, and dangers, merely 
for the ſake of gaining them; but that as for the 
harbours, the. A nk, the gallies, the ſilver-mines, 
and the*rmmenſe revenues of the Athenians ; that he, 
I fay, conſiders theſe with indifference, does not covet 
them in the leaſt, but will ſuffer you to remain in quiet 
*« poſſeſſion of them? N 
** What concluſion are we to draw from all that has 
been ſaid? Why, that ſo far from caſhiering the army 
we have in Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably re- inforced 
and ſtrengthened by new levies, in order, that as Philip 
| has 
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has always one in readineſs to oppreſs and enſlave the 
«© Greeks, we, on our fide, may always have one on fog 
to defend and preſerve them.” There is reaſon to he. 
lieve, that Demoſthenes's advice was followed. 

(s) The ſame year that this oration was ſpoke, Arvm. 
bas, king of Moloſſus or Epirus, died. He was ſon g 
Alcetat, and had a brother called Neoptolemus, whoſe 
daughter Olympias was married to Philip. This Neg. 
ptolemus, by the credit and authority of his ſon-in-lay, 
was raiſed ſo high as to ſhare the regal power with his 
eldeſt brother, to whom only it lawfully belonged. This 
firit unjuſt action was followed by a greater. For after 
the death of * Arymbas, Philip played his part ſo well 
either by his intrigues or his menaces, that the Moloſſians 
expelled /Eacidas, ſon and lawful ſucceſſor to Arymbas 
and citablithed Alexander, ſon of Neoptolemus, ſole king 
of Epirus. This prince, who was not only brother: in- 
law, but ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra 
he had married, as will be obſerved in the ſequel, carried 
his arms into Italy, and there died. After this, acidas 
re-aicended the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alone in 
Epirus, and tranſmitted the crown to his fon, the famous 
Pyrrhus (ſo famous in the Roman hiſtory) and ſecond 
couſin to Alexander the Great, Alcetas being grandfather 
to both thoſe monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, 
turned his views towards Peloponneſus. (?) Terrible 
commotions prevailed at that time in this part of Greece, 
Lacedæmonia aſfumed the ſovereignty of it, with no other 
right than of being the ſtrongeſt. Argos and Meſſene 
being oppreſſed, had recourſe to Philip. He had jult 
before concluded a peace with the Athenians, who, on 
the faith of their orators who had been bribed by this 
prince, imagined he was going to break with the The- 
bans. However, fo far from that, after having ſubdued 

| Phocis, 
(i) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 465. () Demoſth. in Philipp. ii. Liban. in 
De moſth. | | 
Jain, book viii. ch. 6. curtails the opy © prince, and 
4 2 4 "I _— b. curtails the genealogy of ebis 7 
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phocis, he divided the conqueſt with them. Fhe Thebans 
embraced with joy the favourable opportunity which pre- 
ſ-nted itfelf, of opening him a gate through which he 
might paſs into Peloponneſus, in which country, the 
invetcrate hatred they bore to Sparta, made them foment 
diviſions perpetually, and continue the war. They 
therefore Pohcited Philip to join with them, the Meſſe— 
nians and Argives, in order to humble in concert the 

over of Lacedæmonia. | 1 
Tu his prince readily came into an alliance which ſuited 
with his views. He propoſed to the Amphyct:ons, or 
rather dictated to them, the decree which ordained that 
Lacedæmonia ſhould permit Argos and Meilene to enjoy 
an entire independence, purſuant to the tenor of a treaty 
lately concluded; and, upon pretence of not expoling the 
authority of the ſtates-general of Greece, he ordered xt 
the ſame time a large body of troops to march that way. 
Lacedzmonia, being jultly alarmed, requeſted the Athe- 
nians to ſuccour them; and by an embaily preſſed earneſtly 
for the concluding of ſuch an alliance as their common 
ſafety might require. The ſeveral powers, whoſe intereſt 
it was to prevent this alliance from being concluded, uſes, 
their utmoſt endeavours to gain their ends. Philip repre- 
ſented, by. his ambaſſadors to the Athenians, that it would 
be very wrong in them to declare war againſt him; that 
if he did not break with the Thebans, his not doing fo 
was no infraction of the treaties ; that before he could have 
broke his word in this particular, he muſt firſt have given 
it; and that the treaties themſelves proved manifeſtly, that 
he had not made any promiſe to that purpoſe. Philip 
deed ſaid true, with regard to the written articles and 
the publick ſtipulations; but Æſchines had made this 
promiſe by word of mouth in his name. On the other 
ice, the ambaſſadors of Thebes, of Argos, and Meflene, 
were alſo very urgent with the Athenians; and reproached 
| them with having already ſecretly favoured the Lacedz- 
monians but too much, who were the profeſſed enemies 
to the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponneſus. 
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tions, and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt of his 
country, aſcended the tribunal, in order to inforce the 
negbciation of the Lacedæmonians. He reproached the 
Athenians, according to his uſual cuſtom, with ſupineneſ 
and indolence. He expoſes the ambitious deſigns of 
Philip, which he ſtill purſues; and declares that they ain 
at no leſs than the conqueſt of all Greece. You 


be ſecure, after he ſhall have poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


the wiſe with a common bulwark, which covers them 


cludes with exhorting the Athenians to rouſe from their 
lethargy; to fend immediate ſuccour to the Lacedæmo- 
nians; and, above all, to puniſh directly all ſuch domeſ- 
tick traitors as have deceived the people, and brought 
their preſent calamities upon them, by ſpreading falle 
reports, and employing captions aſſurances. | 
I be Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open 
rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the latter 
delayed his invaſion of Poloponneſus, in order that be 
might not have too many enemies upon his hands at the 
hi Same time. However, he did not {it ſtill, but tured 
9 his views another way. Philip had a long time conſidered 


(u) But Demoſthenes, inſenſible to all theſe folic. 


excel! { ſays he to them) both you and he, in that cir 


cumſtance which is the object of your application and 


your cares. You ſpeak in a better manner than him, 
and he acts better than you. The experience of thc 
paſt, ought at leaſt to open your eyes; and make you 
more ſuſpicious and circumſpe& with regard to him: 
but this ſerves to no other purpoſe than to lull you 
aſleep. At this time his troops are marching towards 
Peleponneſus; he is lending money to it, and his a- 
rival in perſon, at the head of a powerful army, is 
expected every moment. Do you think that you will 


territories round you? Art has invented, for the ſecu- 
rity of cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, 
walls, ditches, and the like works; but nature furrounds 


on all ſides, and provides for the ſecurity of itatcs, 


What is this bulwark ? It is diffidence.“ He con- 
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Fubcea as proper, from its ſituation, to favour the defi zns 
he meditated againſt Greece; and, in the very beginning 
of his reign, had attempted to polleſs himſelt of it. He 
indeed ſet every engine to work at that time, in order to 
ſeiſe upon that iſland, which he called the Shackies of” 
Greece. But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the 
other ſide, not to ſuffer it to fall into the hands of an 
enemy; eſpecially as it might be joined to the continent 
of Attica by a bridge. However, that people, according 
to their uſual cuſtom, continued indolent whilſt Philip 
purſued his conqueſts. The latter, who was continually 
attentive and vigilant over his intereſt, endeavoured to 
carry on an intelligence in the iſland, and by dint of 
* bribed thoſe who had the greateſt authority in it. 
(x) At the requeſt of certain of the inhabitants, he ſent 
ſome troops privately thither ; poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral 
ſtrong places; diſmantled Porthmos, a very important 
fortreſs in Euboea, and eſtabliſhed three tyrants or kings 
over the country. He alſo ſeiſed upon Oreum, one of 
the ſtrongeſt cities of Eubcea, of which it poſſeſſed the 
fourth part; and eſtabliſhed five tyrants over it, who ex- 
erciſcd an abſolute authority there in his name. 

(y) Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation 
to the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver 
that iſland, every part of which was upon the point of 
fubmitting entirely to the Macedonian. The Athenians, 
npon this, ſent ſome troops under the command of 
Phocion. (z) That general had already acquired great 
reputation, and will have, in the ſequel, a great ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of affairs, both foreign and domeſtick. 
He had ſtudied in the academy under Plato, and after. 
wards under Xenocrates, and in that ſchool had formed 
his morals and his life, upon the model of the moit 
auſtere virtue. We are told that no Athenian ever ſuv 
him laugh, weep, or go:to the publick baths. Whenever | 
he went into-the country, or was im the army, he always | 


(x) Demoſth, Philipp. iii. p. 93. (5) Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 746, 747. 
(2) 1bid. p. 743. 745: 
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walked barefoot, * and without a cloak, unleſs the weather 
happened to be inſupportably cold; ſo that the ſoldiers 
uſed to ſay laughing, See, Phocton has got his cloak on; it 
rs a fign of a hard winter. 

He knew that eloqyence is a neceſſary quality in a 
ſtateſman, for enabling him to execute happily the great 
deſigns he may undertake during his adminiſtration. He 
therefore applied himſelf particularly to the attainment of 
it, and with great ſucceſs. Perſuaded that it is with 
words as with coins, of which the moſt eſteemed are thoſe 
that with leſs weight have moſt intrinſick value; Phocion 


expreſſed a great many ideas in few words. Appearing 
one day abſent in an aſſembly, where he was preparing to 
ſpeak, he was aſked the reaſon of it: I am conſidering, 
lays he, whether it is not peſſible fr me to retrench any 
part of the diſcourſe I am to make. He was a ſtrong 
reaſoner, and by that means carried every thing againſt the 
molt ſublime eloquence ; which made Demoſthenes, who 
had often experienced - this, whenever he appeared to 
| harangue the publick, ſay, There is the ax which cuts 
«rvay the effefts of my words. +» One would imagine, that 
that this kind of eloquence is abſolutely contrary to the 
genius of the vulgar, who require the ſame things to be 
alten repeated, and with greater extent, in order to their 
being the more intelligible. But it was not ſo with the 
Athenians: Lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden 
{enſe, they valued themſelves upon underſtanding an ora- 
tor at hait a word, and really underſtood him. Phocion 
adapted himſelf to their taſte, and in this point furpailed 
even Demolihenes; which is ſaying a great deal. 

' Phocion obſerving that thoſe perſons, who at this time 
were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided it into 
military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Ariſtophon, 
Demotthenes, Lycurgue, and Hyperides, confined them- 
ſelves merely to haranguing the people, and propoling 
decrees; that the other part, as Dicpithes, Leoſthenes, 


and Cliares, advanced themſelves by military em rs bay 


n Scerates uſed ien to walk in that manner, 


had formed himſelf to a lively, cloſe, conciſe (tile, which 
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he choſe rather to imitate the conduct of Solon, Arifti- 
des, and Pericles, who had known how to unite both ta- 
lents, the arts of government with military valour. Whilit 
he was in employment, peace and tranquillity were al- 
ways his object, as being the end of every wiſe govern- 
ment ; and yet commanded in more expeditions, not only 
than all the generals of his time, but even than all his 
predeceſſors. He was honoured with the ſupreme com- 


mand five-and-forty times, without having once aſked or 


made intereſt for it; and was always appointed to com- 
mand the armies in his abſence. The world was aſto- 


niſhed, that, being of fo ſevere a turn of mind, and fo 


great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how it was poſ- 
{ible for him, in a manner to fix in his own favour the 
natural levity.and inconſtancy of the Athenians, though he 
frequently uſed to oppole very ſtrenuouſſy their will and 
caprice, without regard to their captiouſneſs and delicacy. 
The idea they had formed to themſelves of his probity 
and zeal for the publick good, extinguiſhed every other 
opinion of him ; and that, according to Plutarch, generally 
made his eloquence ſo efficacious and triumphant. | 

I thought it neceſſary to give the reader this idea of 


Phocion's character, becauſe frequent mention will be 


made of him in the ſequel. It was to him the Athenians 
ave the command of the forces they ſent to the aid of 
utarch &f Eretria. 
tors with ingratitude, ſet up the ſtandard againſt them, 
and endeavoured openly to repulſe the very army he had 
requeſted. 
act upon this unforeſeen perhdy ; for he purſued his enter- 
priſe, won a battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. 
After this great ſucceſs, Phocion returned to Athens; 
but he was no ſooner gone, than all the allies regretted the 
neſs and juſtice. Though the pro- 
eſſed enemy of every kind of oppreſſion and extortion, he 
knew how to inſinuate himſelf into the minds of men 
with art; and at the ſame time he made others fear him, 
he had the rare talent of making them love him ſtill more. 


He one day made Chabrias a fine anſwer, who appointed 


But this traitor repaid his benefac- 


him 


- 


However, Phocion was not at a loſs how to 


of Eubœa. 


c THE HIS TOI 


him to go wich ten light veſſels to raiſe the tribute which 
certain cities, in alliance with Athens, paid every year, 
To what purpeſe, lays he 1s ſuch a ſquadron ® 7 ſtriyg, 
VI am only to viſit alles ; but tos, weak, if I am 15 fioht 
enemies, The Athenians knew very well, by the conic. 
quences, the ſignal ſervice which Phocion's great capacity, 
yalour and experience, had done them in the expedition 

For Moloſſus, who ſucceeded him, and who 
took upon himſelf the command of the troops aſter that 
general, was ſo unſucceſsful, that he fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

(a) Philip, who did not lay aſide the deſign he had 
formed of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and 
ſought for an opportunity of diſtrefling Athens another 
way. He knew that this city, from the barrenneſs of 
;Attica, ſtood in greater want of foreign corn than any 
other. Jo diſpoſe at diſcretion of their tranſports, and, 
by that means ſtarve Athens, he marches towards Thrace, 


from whence that city imported the greateſt part of its 


- proviſions, with an intention to beſiege Perinthus and By- 


zantinm. To keep his kingdom in obedience during his 
abſence, he left his fon Alexander in it, with ſovereign 
authority, though he was but fifteen years old. This 
young prince gave, even at that time, fome proofs of his 
courage; having defeated certain neighbouring ſtates, ſub- 
ject to Macedonia, who had conſidered the king's abſence 
as a very proper time for executing the deſign they had 
formed of revolting. This happy ſucceſs of Alexander's 
firlt expeditions was highly agreeable to his father, and at 
the lame time an earneſtof what might be expected from 
him. But fearing leſt, alfured.by-this dangerous bait, he 
{ould abandon humſelf jnconfiderately to his vivacity and 
fire, he ſent forthim, in order to become his maſter, ard 
form him in perſon for the trade of war. 
Demoſthenes {till continued his inveRives againſt the 
indotence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rovle 
from their lethargy ; and alſo againſt the avarice of the ora- 
tors, who, bribed by Philip, amuſed the people upon the 
Se £ | ſpecious 
() A. N. 3654. Ant. J. C. 340. , Demoſth. pro Cteſ p. 486, 45” 
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ſpecious pretence of a peace he had ſworn to, and how- 
ever violated openly every day, * the enterpiſes he formed 
againſt the commonwealth. his is the ſubject of his 
orations, called the Philippicks. 

(%% Whence comes it (ſays he) that all the Greeks 
« formerly panted ſo ſtrongly after liberty, and now run 
« ſo eagerly into ſervitude ? 
« there prevailed at that time among the people; what 
« prevails no longer among us, that which triumphed 


« over the riches of the Perſians ; which maintained the 


freedom of Greece; which never acted inconſiſtently 
« on any occaſion either by ſea or by land; but which, 
« being now extinguiſhed in every heart, has entirely 


e rvined our affairs, and ſubverted the conſtitution of 


Greece. It is that common hatred, that general de- 
« teſtation, in which they held every perſon who had a 
« ſoul abje& enough to ſell himſelf: to any man who de- 
« fired: exther to enſhave, or even corrupt Greece. In 


« ther their orators nor their generals exerciſed the ſcan- 
« dalous traffickx, now become ſo common in Athens, 
« where a price is ſet upon every thing, and where all 
things are fold to the higheſt bidder. 8 

(%) In thoſe happy times, the Greeks lived in a perfect 
union, founded on the love of the publick good, and 
« the deſire of preſerving and defending the common li- 
« berty. But in this age, the ſtates abandon one ano- 
ther, and give themſelves up to reciprocal diſtruſts and 
« jealoulres.. All of them, without exception, Argives, 
„ Thebans, «Corinthians, Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, 
** andourſdlves*no.tefs than others; all, all, I ſay, form a 
«« ſeparate intereſt ; and this it is that renders the com- 
mon enemy ſo powerful. 


% % The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in our 


uniting together againſt this common enemy, if that be 
poſlible. But at leaſt, as to what concerns each of us 


«6 in 


(3, Philipp. ilk. p. 90. (e) Ibid, iv, P. 202, (4) Ibid. p 97» 


The reaſon is, becauſe 
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in particular, this inconteſtable maxim it is abſolutely 
« necellary to hold, that Philip attacks you actually at 
* this time; that he has infringed the peace; that by feiſ. 
„ing upon all the fortreſſes around you, he opens and 
« 2 the way for attacking you yourſelves; and that 
« he conſiders us as his mortal enemies, becauſe he knows 


« he entertains of graſping univerſal power. 

(e) „ Theſe conſequently we mult oppoſe with all 
* 1maginable vigour; and for that purpoſe muſt ſhip off, 
“ without loſs of time, the neceſſary aids for Cherſone- 
«© ſus and Byzantium ; you mult provide inſtantly what- 


« you mult concert together on ſuch means as are molt 
« proper to ſave Greece, which is now threatened with 
the utmoſt danger. (7) Though all the reſt of the 
« Greeks, O Athenians, ſhould bow their necks to the 


te the caule of liberty. After ſuch preparations, made in 
« preſence of all Greece, let us excite all other ſtates to 
* ſecond us; let us acquaint every people with our reſo- 
:* Jutions, and ſend ambaſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, 
« Chio, and eſpecially to the king of Perſia ; for it is his 
« jntereſt, as well as ours, to check the career of that 

2% man. 1 | | 
The ſequel will ſhow, that Demoſthenes's advice was 
followed almoſt exactly. At the time he was declaiming 
in this manner, Philip was marching towards Cherſone- 
ſus. He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Perin- 
thus, a conſiderable city of I hrace. (g) The Athenians 
having prepared a body of troops to ſuccour that place, 
the orators prevailed ſo far by their ſpeeches, that Charcs 
was appointed commander of the fleet. This general 
was univerſally deſpiſed, for his manners, oppreſſions, and 
mean capacity ; but intereſt and credit ſupplied the place 
of merit on this occaſion, and faction prevailed againſt the 
counſels of the moſt prudent and virtuous men, as hap- 
| pens 


(f) Ibid, p. 94, 95. (g) Plutarch, in Phoe. 


| (e) Philip. lil. P. 88. 
7 747. 


that we only are able to oppole the ambitious deſigns 


„ ever neceſſaries your generals may require; in fine, 


«« yoke, yet you ought to perſiſt in fighting always for 
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ns but too often. The ſucceſs anſwered the raſhneſs 
of the choice which had been made: (%) but what could 
be expected from a general whoſe abilities were as ſmall 
as his voluptuouſneſs was great; who took along with 
him in his military expeditions, a band of muſicians, both 
vocal and inſtrumental, who were in his pay, which was 


levied out of the monies appointed for the ſervice of the 


cet! In ſhort the cities themſelves, to whoſe ſuccour 
he was ſent, would not ſuffer him to come into their har- 


| bours; ſo that his fidelity being univerſally ſuſpected, he 


was obliged to fail from coaſt to coaſt, buying the allies, 
and contemned by the enemy. : 

(i) In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the ſiege 
of Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty thouſand 


choſen _ and military engines of all kinds without 


number. He had raiſed towers eighty cubits high, which 
far out-topped thoſe of the Perinthians. He therefore 
had a great advantage in battering their walls. On one 
ſide he ſhook the foundations of them by ſubterraneous 
mines; and on the other, he beat down whole angles of it 


with his battering-rams: nor did the beſieged make a a 
Icſs vigorous reſiſtance ; for as ſoon as one breach was 


made, Philip was ſurpriſed to fee another wall behind it, 
juſt raifed, The inhabitants of Byzantium ſent them all 
the ſuccours neceſſary. The Attatick ſatrapæ, or go- 


vernors, by the king of Perſia's order, whoſe aſſiſtance we 


obſerved the Athenians had requeſted, likewiſe threw 
forces into the place. Philip, in order to deprive the be- 
ſieged of the ſuccours the Byzantines gave them, went in 
perſon to form the ſiege of that important city, leaving 
half his army to carry on that of Perinthus. 

He was deſirous to appear (in outward ſhow) very ten- 
der of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whoſe power he 
dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amuſe with fine 
words. At the times we now ſpeak of, Philip, by way of 
precaution againſt their diſguſt of his meaſures, wrote a 


letter to them, in which he endeavours to take off the 


edge 
(b) Athen. l. xii. p. 530. (i) Diod, I. xvi. p. 466—468. 
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504 H H:1S TOY 
edge of their reſentments by reproaching them, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, for their infraction of the ſeveral treaties, 
which he boaſts he had obſerved very religiouſly ; this piece 
he interſperſed very artfully (for he was a great maſter of 
eloquence) with ſuch complaints and menaces, as are beſt 
calculated to reſtrain mankind, either from a principle of 
fear or ſhame. This letter is a maſter- piece in the origi- 
nal. A majeſtick and perſuaſive vivacity ſhines in every 
part. of it; a ſtrength and juſtneſs of reafoning ſuſtained 
throughout; a plain and unaffected declaration of fad, 
each of which is followed by its natural conſequence; a 
delicate irony; in fine, that noble and conciſe ſtile ſo pro- 
per for crowned heads. We might here very juſtly ap- 
ply to Philip, what was ſaid of Czfar, * That he handled 
the pen as well as he did the fuword.. 

This letter is ſo long, and beſides is filled with fo great 
a number of private facts (though each of thefe are impor- 
tant) that it will not admit of being reduced to extracts, 
or to have a connected abridgment made of it. I ſhalt 
therefore cite but one pallage, by which the reader may 
form a judgement oſ the reſt. 7 
« At the time of our moſt open ruptures (ſays Philip 
to the Athenians) you went no farther than to fit out 
privateers againſt me; to ſeiſe and ſell the merchants 
that came to trade in my dominions; to favour any party 
that oppoled my meaſures; and to infeſt the places 
«« ſubject to me by your hoſtilities : but now you carry 
„ hatred and injuſtice to ſuch prodigious lengths, as even 
« to ſend ambaſſadors to the Perſian, in order to excite 
* him to declare war againſt me. This muſt appear a 
«« moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance x for before he had made 
« himſelf maſter of Egypt and Pheenicia, you had re- 
© ſolved, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that in caſe he 
4% ſhould attempt any new enterpriſe, yon then would 
© invite me, in common with the reſt of the Greeks, to 
« unite our forces againſt him. And, neverthelels at 
« this time you carry your hatred: to ſuch a height, as tb 
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Fodem animo dixit: quo bellavit, QuIntil. I. x. e. 1. 
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« negociate an alliance with him againſt me. I have 
« heen told, that formerly your fathers imputed to Piſiſ- 
« tratus,. as an unpardonable crime, -his having requelted 
the ſuccour of the Perſian againſt the Greeks ; and yet 
yon do not bluſh to commit a thing which you were 
« perpetually condemning in the perſon of your tyrants.” 
Philip's letter did him as much ſervice as a good mani- 
ſeſto, and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine opportunity 
of juſtifying him to people, who were very deſirous of 
eating themſelves of political inquietudes 3 and greater 
enemies to expence and labour, than to uſurpation and 
tyranny, - The boundleſs ambition of Philip, and the 
eloquent zeal of Demoſthenes, were perpetually claſhing. 


There was neither a peace nor- a truce between them. 


The one covered very induſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pre- 
tence, his enterpriſes and infractions of treaty; and the 
other endeavoured as ſtrongly to reveal the true motives of 
them to a people, whoſe reſolutions had a great influence 
with reſptt to the fate of Greece. On this occaſion, 
Demoſthenes was ſenſible how vaſtly neceſſary it was to 
craze, as ſoon as poſſible, the firſt impreſſions which the 
peruſal of this letter might make on the minds of the Athe- 
nians. Accordingly, that zealous patriot immediately 
aſcends the tribunal. He at firſt ſpeaks in an aſſirmative 
tone of voice, which is often more than half, and ſome- 


times the whole proof in the eyes of the multitude. He 


aſſixes to the heavy complaints of Philip the idea of an ex- 


preſs declaration of war; then to animate his fellow-citi- 


zens, to fill them with confidence in the reſolution with 
which he infpires them, he aſſures them, that all things 
portend the ruin of Philip; Gods, Greeks, Perſians, Ma- 
cedonians, and even Philip himſelf. Demoſthenes does 
not obſerve, in this harangue, the exact rules of refutation; 
he avoids conteſting facts, which might have been diſad- 
vantageous, fo happily had Philip diſpoſed them, and fo 
well had he ſupported them by proofs that ſeemed unan- 
fwerable.. | + as ; 

(% The concluſion which this orator draws from * 
| 18 

( Flut. in Phoc. p. 748. 
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his arguments is this:“ Convinced by theſe truths, O 
« Athenians, and ſtrongly perfuaded, that we can ny 
longer be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for 
Philip has juſt now declared war againſt us by his letter, 
and has long done the ſame by his conduct) you ought 
not to ſpare either the publick treaſure, or the poſſeſſions 
of private perſons; but when occaſion ſhall require, 
* haſte to your reſpective ſtandards, and ſet abler generals 
at your head than thoſe you have hitherto employed, 
For no one among you ought to imagine, that the ſame 
* men, who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities 
« to reſtore them to their former happy ſituation. Think 
% how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon ſhould 
« contemn dangers to ſuch a degree, that merely to ag- 
grandiſe his empire, he ſhould ruſh into the midit of 
«« combats, and return from battle covered with wounds; 
« and that Athenians, whoſe hereditary right it is to obey 
« no man, but to impoſe law on others ſword in hand; 
« that Athenians, I ſay, merely through dejection of ſpirit 
and indolence, ſhould degenerate from the glory of 
their anceſtors, and abandon the intereſt of their coun- 
« try. | 
At the very time they were examining this affair, news 
was brought of the ſhameful reception Chares had met 
with from the allies, which raiſed a general murmur 
among the people, who now, fired with indignation, 
reatly repented their having ſent aid to the Byzantines. 
hocion then roſe up and told the people, . That they 
„ ought not to be exaſperated at the diffidence of the al- 
«lies, but at the conduct of the generals who had occa- 
« ſioned it. For it is theſe (continued he) who render 
« you odious, and formidable even to thoſe who cannot 
« fave themſelves from deſtruction without your allilt- 
« ance.” And indeed Chares, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, was a general without valour or military know- 
ledge. His whole merit conſiſted in having gained a 
great aſcendant over the people by the haughty and bold 
air he aſſumed. His preſumption concealed his incapa- 
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0 city from himſelf; and a ſordid principle of avarice made 
him commit as many blunders as enterpriſes. 

(/) The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, immediately 
changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion hirofelf to 


tle allies in the Helleſpont. This choice contributed 
chiefly to the preſervation of Byzantium. Phocion had 


ls already acquired great reputation, not only for his valour 
| and ability in the art of war, but much more for his pro- 
le bity and diſintereſtedneſs. The Byzantines, on his arri- 
3 val, opened their gates to him with joy, and lodged his 
k ſoldiers in their houſes, as their own brothers and children. 
0 The Athenian officers and ſoldiers, ſtruck with the con- 
K fidence repoſed in them, behaved with the utmoſt prudence 
f and modeſty, and were entirely irreproachable in their 


conduct. Nor were they leſs admired for their courage ; 
y and in all the attacks they fuſtained, diſcovered the utmoſt 


it cion's prudence, ſeconded by the brayery of his troops, 
if ſoon forced Philip to abandon his deſign upon Byzantium 
b and Perinthus. He was beat out of the Helleſpont, 
which diminiſhed very much his fame and glory, for he 
5 hitherto had been thought invincible, and nothing been 
+ able to oppoſe him. Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, 
r recovered many fortreſſes which he had garriſoned, and 
: having made ' Rolf deſcents into different parts of his 
; tcrritories, he plundered all the open country, till a body 
y of forces aſſembling to check his progreſs, he was obliged 
5 to retire, after having been wounded. 
: %) The Byzantines and Perinthians teſtified their gra- 
N titude to the people of Athens, by a very honourable de- 
t cree, preſerved by Demoſthenes in one of his orations, 
. the ſubſtance of which I ſhall repeat here. Under 
g Boſphoricus the pontiff,“ Damagetus, after having de- 


fired leave of the ſenate to ſpeak, ſaid, in a full aſſem- 
* bly: inafmuch as in times paſt the continual benevo- 


15 A. M. 3665. Ant. J. C. 339. n) Diod. l. xvi, p. 468, 
( Demoſth. pro Io «uh 437 488. by | 1 
* Hoe probably was the chief magiſtrate, 


t command a body of freſh troops, in order to ſuccour 


intrepidity, which danger ſeemed only to improve. (m) Pho- 
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« we have decreed to the Athenians, ſhall there be pro- 
« claimed; ſo that the ſame ceremony may acquaint all 
« the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of the Athe- 
*«. nians, and the gratitude of the. Perinthians and Byzan- 
„ ines... af | HE 
The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus made a like decree, the 
tenor of which is as follows: “ Among the nations inha- 
« biting the Cherſoneſus, the people of Seſtos, of Axl, 
« of Madytis, and of Alopeconneſus, decree to the people 
sand ſenate of Athens, a crown of gold of ſixty talents *; 
and erect two altars, the one to the Goddeſs of "_ 
: « tude, 
.. * Sixty thouſand French crowns. | 


1. 308 
| ** lenee'of the people of Athens towards the Byzantine 
49 « and Perinthians, united by alliance and their common „ tude, : 
bi origin, has never failed upon any: occaſion ; that this Wl © che 
benevolence, ſo often ſignaliſed, has lately diſplayed it. « yoke « 
iſ ſelf, when Philip of Macedon (who had taken up arny „em 
Fi to deſtroy Byzantium and Perinthus) battered our walls « þbert) 
i « burned our country, cut down our forelts; that in : Bl they ! 
i % ſeaſon of ſo great-calamity, this beneficent people ſuc- : ceaſe 
| | coured us with a fleet of an himdred and twenty fail "UA 
mi * furnithed with proviſions, arms, and forces; that they (0) P. 
ji «* ſaved us from the greateſt: danger; in fine, that they Byranti 
i reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſion of our government, from wi 
Wn ** our laws, and our tombs: the Byzantines and Per- Konten; 
Thi „ thians grant, by decree, the Athenians to ſettle in the Thougt 
l countries belonging to Perinthus and -Byzantium to feated t 
| « marry in them, to purchaſe lands, and to enjoy all the booty, 
| ** prerogatives of citizens; they alſo grant them a diſtin ralue of 
10 « guiſhed place at publick ſhows, and the right of ſittins . *. e kr 
* « both in the ſenate and the aſſembly of the people, next of wom 
FW to the pontiffs: and further, that every Athenian, who At h 
i „ ſhall think proper to ſettle in either of the, two cities Moeeſia, 
0 , above-mentioned, ſhall be exempted from taxes of any part of 
| « kind : that in the harbours, three ſtatues of {ſixteen cu- [0 com 
« bits each ſhall be ſet up, which ſtatues ſhall repreſent - whic 
« the people of Athens crowned by thoſe of Byzantium ſpot. 
« and. Perinthus : and - beſides, that preſents ſhall be ſent | * tl 
« to the four ſolemn games of Greece, and that the crown res 
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« tude, and the other to the Athenians, for their having, 
« by the moſt glorious of all benefactions, freed from thje 
« yoke of Philip the people of Cherſoneſus, and reſtored 
them to the poſſeſſion of their. country, their laws, their 
« hberty, and their temples :.an act of beneficence, which 
« they ſhall fix eternally in their memories, and never 
« ceaſe to acknowledge to the utmoſt of their power. 
« All which they have reſolved in full ſenate.” 

() Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the ſiege of 
Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas, king of Scythia, 
from whom he had received ſome perſonal cauſe of diſ- 
content, and took his ſon with him in this expedition. 
Though the Scythians had a very numerous army, he de- 
feated them without any difficulty. He got a very great 
booty, which conſiſted not in: gold or ſilver, the uſe and 
value of which the Scythians were not as yet ſo unhappy 
as to Know]; but in cattle, in horſes, and a great 2 | 
of women and children. 5 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of 
Meſia, diſputed the paſs with him, laying claim to 
part of the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced 
to come to a battle, and a very bloody one was fought, 
in which great numbers. on each fide were killed on the 
ſpot. The king himſelf was wounded in the thigh, and 
with the ſame thruſt had his horſe killed under him, 


| Alexander flew to his father's aid, and, covering him with 


tis-ſhield, killed or put to flight all who attacked him. 


(e) Juſtin, 1. 13. c. 2, 3» 
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SECT. VI. PHILIP, by his intrigues, gets himſelf ag. 
pointed generaliſſimo of the Greeks, in the council of the 
Amphyetions. He paſſeſſes himſelf of Elatea. Thy 
Athentans and Thebans, alarmed at the conqueſt of thi 
city, unite againſt PHlLIp. He makes overtures if 
peace, which, upon the remonſtrances 4 DgeMosTHENEs, 
are rejected. A battle is fought at Cheronæa, wherePat. 
II gains a fignal victory. DEMOSTHENES ts accuſed 
and brought to a trial by FESCHINEs. The latter i; 
| baniſhed and goes to Rhodes. 


| 53 HE Athenians had conſidered the ſiege of Byzan- 
| tium as an abſolute rupture, and an open dec'ara- 
ration of war. (p) The king of Macedon, who was ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences of it, and dreaded very 
much the power of the Athenians, whoſe hatred he had 
drawn upon himſelf, made overtures of peace, in order to 
ſoften their reſentments. Phocion, little ſuſpicious, and 
apprehenſive of the uncertainty of military events, was of 
opinion that the Athenians ſhould accept his offers. 
But Demoſthenes, who had ſtudied more than Phocion 
the genius and character of Philip, and was perſuaded 
that, according to his uſual cuſtom, his only view was to 
amuſe and impoſe upon the Athenians, prevented their 
liſtening to his pacifick propoſals. - 

) It was very much the intereſt of this prince to ter- 
minate immediately a war, which gave him great cauſe of 
diſquiet, and particularly diſtreſſed him by the frequent 
depredations of the Athenian privateers, who infeſtc thc 
ſea bordering upon his dominions. They entirely inter- 
rupted all commerce, and prevented his ſubjects from ex- 
porting any of the products of Macedonia into other 
countries ; or foreigners from importing into his kingdom 
the merchandiſe it wanted. Philip was ſenſible that it 
would be impoſſible for him to put an end to this war, 

and free himſelf from the inconveniences attending No 
2 ut 


(7) A.M, 3666. Ant. J. C. 338. Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 74Þ. 
() Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p, 497, 498. | 
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but by exciting the Theſſalians and Thebans to break 
wich Athens. He could not yet attack that city, with 
any advantage, either by ſea or land. His naval forces 
were at this time inferior to thoſe of that republick ; and 


the paſſage by land to Attica would be ſhut againſt him, 


zs long as the Theſſalians ſhould refuſe to join him, and 
the Thebans ſhould oppoſe his paſſage. If, with the 
view of prompting them to declare war againſt Athens, 
he ſhould aſcribe no other motive for 1t than his private 
enmity, he was very ſenſible that it would have no effect 
with either of the ſtates: but that in caſe he could once 
prevail with them to appoint him their chief (upon the 
ſpecious pretence of eſpouſing their common caule) he then 
hoped it would be eaſier for him to make them acquieſce 
with his defires, either by perſuaſion or deceit. 

This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it highly 
concerned him to conceal, in order not to give the Tealt 
opportunity for any one to ſuſpect the deſign he medi- 
tated, ; In every city he retained penſioners, who ſent 
um notice of whatever paſſed, and by that means were of 
great uſe to him; and were accordingly well paid. By 
their machinations he raiſed diviſions among the Ozolæ 
of Locris, otherwiſe called the Locrians of Amphifſa, from 
their capital city: their country was ſituated between 
Atolia and Phocis; and they were accuſed of having pro- 
phaned a ſpot of ſacred ground, by ploughing up the Cir- 
rhean field, which lay very near the temple of Delphos. 


toned the firſt ſacred war. The affair was to be heard 


own favour any known or ſuſpicious agent, he plainl 
Lav that the Thebans and the Theſſalians would infalli- 
bly ſuſpect his deſign, in which caſe, all parties would 
not fall to ſtand upon their guard. 

But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his de- 
igns by perſons in the dark, which entirely prevented their 
taking air. By the aſſiduity of his penſioners in Athens, 
he had cauſed ZEſchines, who was entirely devoted to him, 
Wo de appointed one of the Pylagori, by which name thoſe: 


ee GEO ͤ ——— — — 


The reader has ſeen that a like cauſe of complaint occa- 


beſore the 2 wat Had Philip employed in his 
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were called, who were ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities tg 
the aſſembly of the Amphyctions. The inſtant he came 
into it, he acted the more effectually in favour of Phil, 
as a citizen of Athens, which had declared openly againit 
this prince, was leſs ſuſpeted. Upon his remenitrances, 
a deſcent was appointed, in order to viſit the ſpot af 
round, of which the Amphiſſians had hitherto been con- 
idered as the lawful poſſeſſors; but which they now were 
accuſed of-uſurping, by a moſt ſacrilegious act. 
Whilſt the Amphyctions were viſiting the ſpot of 
ground in queſtion, the Locrians fall upon them unaware, 
pour in a thower of darts, and oblige them to fly. $ 
open an outrage drew reſentment and war upon theſe Lo. 
crians. Cottyphus, one of the Amphyctions, took the 
field with the. army intended to puniſh the rebels; but 
many not conn to the rendezvous, the army retired 
without acting. In the following aſſembly of the Am- 
phyctions, the affair was debated very ſeriouſſy. It was 
there Æſchines exerted all his eloquence, and, by a {tudict 
oration, proved to the deputies, or repreſentatives, either 
that they mult aſſeſs themſelves to ſupport foreign ſoldiers 
and puniſh the rebels, or elſe ele Philip for their gere- 
ral. The deputies, to fave their commonwealth the ex- 
pence, and ſecure them from the dangers and fatigues of: 
war, reſolved the latter. Upon which, by a publick de- 
cree, ambaſſadors were ſent to Philip of Ae , who, mn 
the name of Apollo and the Amphyctions, implore his alf. 
ance ; beſeech in not to negleci the cauſe of that god, whit) 
the impious Amphiſſians make their ſport ; and notify do hin, 
that for this purpoſe all the Greeks, of the council of the Au. 
hy#ions, elect him For their general, with full prwer Is ad 
as he ſhall think proper. | 
This was the henour to which Philip had long aſpire 
the aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he lui 
ſet at work till that time. He therefore did not loſe 4 
moment, but immediately aſſembles his forces, and march 
(by a feint) towards the Cirrhean field, forgetting non 
both the Cirrheans and Locrians, who had only ſerved x 


a ſpecious pretext for his journey, and for whom he * 
| ö 1 
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to dot the leaſt regard; he poſſeſſed himſelf of Elatæa, the 


me reateſt city in Phocis, ſtanding on the river Cephiſſus; 
lp, and the moſt happily ſituated for the deſign he meditated, 
nll of awing the Thebans, who now began to open their 
es, eyes, and to perceive the danger they were in. 

af : (7) This news, being brought to Athens in the even- 


ing, ſpread a terrour through every part of it. Ihe next 
morning an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the herald, as 
was the uſual cuſtom, cries with a loud voice, Ns among 
yu will aſcend the tribunal? (s) However, no perſon 
appears for that purpoſe; upon which he repeated the in- 
vation ſeveral times, but ſtill no one roſe up though all 
the generals and orators were preſent; and although the 


the common voice, of the country, with repeated cries, con- 
but WY jiired ſomebody to propoſe a ſalutary counſel : for, ſays 
rd Wh Demoſthencs, from whom theſe particulars are taken, 
\m- 


whenever the voice of the herald ſpeaks in the name of 
the laws, it ought to be conſidered as the voice of the 
country. During this general filence, occaſioned by the 
univerſal alarm with which the minds of the Athenians 
were ſeiſed, Demoſthenes, animated at the fight of the 


ene great danger his fellow- citizens were in, aſcends the tri- 
4 bunal for harangues, and endeavours to revive the droop- 
of 


ing Athenians, and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable 


8 de- to the preſent conjuncture. and the neceſſities of the ſtate. 
'0, 10 Excelling equally in politicks and eloquence, by the ex- 
if tent of his ſuperior genius, he immediately forms a coun- 
UNICH 


el, which includes all that was neceſſary for the Athenians 
w act both at home and abroad, by land as well as by ſea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error, with 
regard to the Thebans, which he therefore endeavours to 


him, 
fin 
50 ad 


tached, both from intereſt and inclination, to Philip; but 
he proves to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited 


ole 4 Oy an opportunity to declare againſt that monarch ; and 
ches that the conqueſt of Elatæa has appriſed them of what 
_ tac) are to expect from him. On the other ſide, they 
f Pl : / | | 


% Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 501-504. (5) Diod. I. xvi. p. 474-477. 


how. They imagined that people were inviolably at- 


91. V5 | * looked 
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looked upon the Thebans as their moſt ancient and moſt 


dangerous enemies, and therefore could not prevail with 
themſelves to afford them the leaſt aid in the extreme 
danger with which they were threatened. . It muſt be 
confeſſed, that there had always been a declared enmit 
between the Thebans and Athenians, which roſe ſo high, 
that Pindar was ſentenced by the I hebans to pay a conſi- 
derable fine, for having * applauded the city of Athens in 
one of his poems. 133% notwithſtanding that 
prejudice had taken ſuch deep root in the minds of the 
people, yet declares in their favour; and proves to the 
Athenians, that their own intereſt lies at ſtake; and that 
they could not pleaſe Philip more, than in leaving Thebes 
to his mercy, the ruin of which would open him a free 
paſſage to Athens. | 
— Demoſthenes afterwards diſcovers to them the views of 
Philip in taking that city. What then is his deſign, 
« and wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Elatza? fle 
« & deſirous, on one fide, to encourage thoſe of his fac- 
6 tion in Thebes, and to inſpire them with greater bold- 
* neſs, by appearing at the head of his army, and ad- 
« vancing his power and forces around that city. On 
« the other ſide, he would {trike unexpectedly the oppo- 
« ſite faction, and ſtun them in ſuch a manner, as may 
<« enable him to get the better of it either by terrour or 
« force. Philip (lays yy preſcribes the manner in which 
« you ought to act, by the example he himſelf ſets you. 
« Aſſemble, under Eleuſis, a body of Athenians, of an 
« age fit for ſervice; and ſupport theſe by your cavalry. 
ge nt PPO EF ff 
« By this {lep you will ſhow all Greece, that you are 
« ready armed to defend yourſelves; and inſpire your par- 
1 tiſans in Thebes with ſuch reſolution, as may enable 
« them both to ſupport their reaſons, and to make head 
« againſt the oppoſite party, when they ſhall perceive, 
« that as thoſe who ſell their country to ** 
1 4 forces 
He bad called Athens 4 fou- But the Athenians not only indenni- 
bing and renowned city, the bul- fied the poet, and ſent him moncy 1e 


ark of Greece, Aimapat Aeινẽ, fay bis fine, but evenerefed a fiatue 
"Exaadces bgriopa, xhuras Abi. in bonour of him, | | 
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« forces in Elatæa ready to aſſiſt them upon occaſion; in 
« like manner thoſe, who are willing to fight for the 
« preſervation of their own liberties, have you at their 
gates ready to defend them in caſe of an invaſion.” 
Demoſthenes added, that it would be proper for them to 
ſend ambailadors immediately to the different ſtates of 
Greece, and to the Thebans in particular, to engage 
them in a common league againſt Philip. 

This prudent and falutary counſel was followed in 
every particular; and in conſequence thereof a decree 
was formed, in which, after enumerating the ſeveral en- 
terpriſes by which Philip had infringed the peace, it 
continues thus: “ For this reaſon the ſenate and people 
« of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity of their 
« anceſtors, who preferred the liberty of Greece to the 
« ſafety of their own country, have reſolved, that after 
offering up prayers and ſacrifices, ' to call down the 
« affiſtance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods of Athens 
« and Attica, two hundred fail of ſhips ſhall be put to 
« ſea, That the admiral of their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon 
as poſlible, and cruiſe on the other {ide of the paſs of 
« Thermopylz: at the ſame time that the land-generals, 
« at the head of a conſiderable body of horſe and foot, 
« ſhall march and encamp in the neighbourhood of 
« Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors ſhall likewiſe be ſent to 
« the other Greeks; but firſt to the Thebans, as theſe 
« are moſt threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted 
not to dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain 
courageouſly their particular independence, and the 
common liberty of all Greece. And let it be declared 
to them, that though formerly ſome motives of diſcon- 
tent might have cooled the reciprocal friendſhip between 
them and us, the Athenians however, obliterating the 
temembrance of paſt tranſactions, will now aſſiſt them 
with men, money, darts, and all kind of military 
weapons; perſuaded, that ſuch as are natives of Greece 
may, very honourably, diſpute with one another for 
" pre-eminence; but that they can never, without ſully- 
* wg the glory of the Greeks, and derogating from the 

= virtue 
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„virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a foreigner to deſpoil 
them of that pre-eminence, nor conſent to ſo igno- 
e minious a ſlavery.” 

(5 Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this embaſſy, 
immediately ſet out for Thebes; and indeed, he had no 
time to Joſe, ſince Philip might reach Attica in two days, 
This prince alſo ſent ambaffadors to Thebes. Among 
theſe * Python was the chief, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
greatly by his lively perſuaſive eloquence, which it was 
ſcarce poſſible to withſtand; ſo that the reſt of the depu- 
ties were meer novices in compariſon to him: however 
he here met with a ſuperior. («) And, indeed, Demoſ- 
thenes, in an oration, where he relates the ſervices he 
had done the commonwealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on 
this, and places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a ne- 
_ gociation at the head of his political exploits. 

(x) It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athenians 
to draw the Thebans into the alliance, as they were 
neighbours to Attica, and covered it; had troops excel- 
lently well. diſciplined, and had been conſidered, from 
the famous victories of Leuctra and Mantinea, among 
the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, as thoſe who held the hrlt 


rank for valour and ability of war. To effect this was. 


no ealy matter; not only becauſe of the great ſervice 
Philip had lately done them during the war of Phocis, 
but likewiſe becauſe of the ancient inveterate antipathy 
of Thebes and Athens. 

Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. Theſe diſplayed, in the 
ſtrongeſt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip had 
loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evils which 
the Athenians had made them ſuffer. They repreſented 
to the utmoſt advantage, the great benefit they might reap 
from laying Attica waſte, the flocks, goods, and, power 
of which would be carried into their city; whereas, by 
joining in league with the Athenians, Bocotia would 

Os ; thereby 
.) Plut. in Demoſth. p. 853. 854. (x) Demoſth. in Orat. p19 

Coron. p. 500. (x) Ibid. 

* This Python was of Byzantium, ewhich he went over ta Philip» 
The Athenians had preſented him Demoſth, p. 193. 745 
wit ihe freedom of their city; after | 
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thereby become the ſeat of war, and would alone ſuffer 
the lolſes, depredations, burnings, and all the other ca- 
lamities which are the inevitable conſequences of it. They 
concluded with requeſting, either that the Thebans would 
join their forces with thoſe of Philip againſt the A he— 
nians; or, at leaſt, permit him to pals through their 
territories to enter Attica. ; 


The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at the 
breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had already 


ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes. But the ſight of an 
| orator, who ſcemed to diſpute with him the ſuperiority of 
eloquence inflamed his zeal, and heightened his vivacity 
{till more. To the captious arguments of Python he 
oppoſed the actions themſelves of Philip, and particularly 
the late taking of Elztza, which evidently diſcovered his 
deſigns. He repreſented him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, 
ambitious, crafty, perfidious prince, who had formed the 
delign of enſlaving all Greece; but who, to ſucceed the 
better in his ſchemes, was determined to attack the gdif- 
ferent ſtates of it ſingly: a prince, whoſe pretended 


beneficence was only a ſnare for the credulity of thoſe who 


did not know him, in order to diſarm thoſe whoſe zeal 
for the publick liberty might be an obſtacle to his enter- 
priſes. He proved to them, that the conquelt of Attica, 
ſo far from fatiating the immeaſureable avidity of this 
uſurper, would only give him an opportunity of ſubject- 


ing Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of Greece. That 


therefore the intereſts of the two commonwealths being 
henceforward inſeparable, they ought to eraſe entirely the 
remembrance of their former diviſions, and unite their 
torces to repel the common enemy. 
(y) The 11 

ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, fays an hiſtorian, 
blowing into their ſouls like an impetuous wind, rekindled 
there ſo warm a zeal for their country, and ſo mighty a 


paſſion for liberty, that baniſhing from their minds yy 


idea of fear, of prudence, or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſ- 
ported and raviſhed them like a fit of enthuſiaſm, and 


P-2 | enflamed 


(„) Theopom. apud Plut, in vit. Demofth, p. 854. 


hebans were not long in determining. The 
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er flamed them ſolely with the love of true glory. Here 
We have a proof of the mighty aſcendant which eloquence 
bas over the minds of men, eſpecially when it is height- 
ened by a love and zeal for the publick good. One lingle 
man ſwayed all things at his will in the aſſemblies of 
Athens and Thebes, where he was equally loved, reſped- 
ed, and feared. | 
Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe two 
nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to requeſt 
them not to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony 
with him. However, they were too juſtly alarmed and 
exaſperated, to liſten to any accommodation; and would 
no longer depend on the word of a prince whoſe whole 
aim was to deceive. In conſequence, preparations tor 
war were made with the utmolt diligence, and the Allen 
diſcovered incredible ardour. However, many evil-dil- 


poſed perſons endeavoured to extinguiſh or damp it, by 


a fatal omens and terrible predictions, which the 
prieſtels of Delphos was ſaid to have uttered: but De- 
moſthenes, confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and 
encouraged wonderfully by the number and bravery of 
the troops, who deſired only to march againſt the enemy, 
would not ſuffer them to be amuſed with theſe oracles 
and frivolous predictions. It was on this occaſion he 
faid, that the prieſteſs Philippized, meaning, that it was 
Philip's money that inſpired the prieſteſs, opened her 
mouth, and made the god ſpeak whatever ſhe thought 
proper. He bade the Thebans remember their Epami- 
nondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who conſidered 
theſe oracles and predictions as idle ſcare-crows, and 
conſulted only their reaſon. The Athenian army fer out 
immediately, and marched to Eleuſis; and the Thebans, 
ſurpriſed at the diligence of their confederates, joincd 
them, and waited the approach of the enemy. 

Philip on the other {ide not having been able to prevent 
the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw tlie 
latter into an alliance with him, aſſembles all his forces, 
and enters Bœotia. This army conſiſted of thirty thou- 
ſand foot and two thouſand horſe: that of his enemy 
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was not quite ſo numerous. The valour of the troops 
might have been ſaid to have been equal on both ſides; 
but the merit of the chiefs was not fo. And, indeed, 
what warrior was comparable to Philip at that time? 
Iphicrates, Chabrias, 'Timotheus, all famous Athenian 
captains, were not his fuperiors. Phocion, indeed, might 
have oppoſed him ; but not to mention that this war had 
been undertaken againſt his advice, the contrary faction 
had excluded him the command, and had appointed 
generals Chares, univerſally deſpiſed, and Lyſicles, diſ- 


tinguithed for nothing but his rath and daring audacity. 


{t is the choice of ſuch leaders as theſe, by the means of 
cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of ſtates. 
The two armies encamped near Chæronia, a city of 
Bœotia. Philip gave the command of his left wing to 
his ſon Alexander, who was then but fixteen or ſeventeen 
years old, having poſted his ableſt officers near him; and 
took the command of the right wing upon himſelt, In 
the oppoſite army, the Thebans formed the right wing, 
and the Athenians the left. : 
At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both fides. The 


battle was bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, 


doth ſides exerting themſelves with aſtoniſhing valour and 
bravery. Alexander, at that time, animated with, a 
noble ardour for glory, and endeavouring to fignaliſe 
himſelf, in order to anſwer the confidence his father re- 
poſed in him, under whoſe eye he fought in quality of a 
commander (the firſt time) diſcovered 1n this battle all the 
capacity which could have been expected from a veteran 
general, with all the intrepidity of a young warrior, It 
was he Who broke, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance the 


ſacred battalion of the Thebans, which was-the flower of 
their army. The reſt of the troops who were round 


Alexander, being encouraged by his example, entirely 
routed them. _ CR | | 
On the right wing, Philip, who was determined not 


| to yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians with great 


vigour, and began to make them give way. However, 


they ſoon reſumed their courage, and recovered their firſt 
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poſt. (z) Lyſicles, one of the two generals, having hroke 
into ſome troops which formed the centre of the Mace- 
donians, imagined himſelf already victorious, and in that 
raſh conhdence cried out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue 
them into Macedonia. Philip, perceiving that the Athe- 
ntans, inſtead of ſeiſing the advantage of taking his 
phalanx in flank, purſued his troops too vigorouſly, cried 
out with a calm tone of voice, The Athenians do not kngy 
how to conquer, Immediately he commanded his phalanx 
to wheel about to a little eminence; and perceiving that 
the Athenians, in diſorder, were wholly intent on purſu- 
ing thoſe they had broke, he charged them with his 


Phalanx, and attacking them both in flank and rear, 


entirely routed them. Demoſthenes, who was a greater 
ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable of giving 
wholeſome counſel in his harangues, than of ſupportiug 
them by an intrepid courage, threw down his arms and 
fled with the reſt. (a) It is even ſaid, that in his flight 
his robe being catched by a bramble, he imagined that 
fome of the enemy had Jaid hold of him, cried out, 
Spare my life, More than a thouſand Athenians were 
jeft upon the field of battle, and above two thouſand 
taken priſoners, among whom was Demades the orator. 
The loſs was as great on the Theban ſide. e 

Philip, after having ſet up a trophy, and offered to the 
gods a facrifice of thankſgiving for his victory, diſtributed 
rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each according to his 
merit and the rank he held. e 

His conduct after this victory ſhows, that it is much 
eaſier to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's felt, 
and triumph over one's own paſſions. Upon his coming 
from a grand entertainment which he had given his 
officers, being equally tranſported with joy and the fumes 
of wine, he hurried to the Fat where the battle had been 


fought, and there, inſulting the dead bodies with which 


the ield was covered, he turned into a ſong the beginning 
of the decree which Demoſthenes had prepared to excite 
the Greeks to this war; and ſung thus (himſelf beativg 

| time, 
*) Polyæn. Stratag. lib. iv. (a) Plut. in vit. decem Orat. p. 835. 
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time) Demoſthenes the Peaman, ſom of Demaſ hene has | 
aid. Every body was ſhocked to fee the king diſhonour g 
himſelf by this behaviour, and fully his glory by an if 
action ſo unworthy a king and a comqueror; but no one 
opened his lips about it. Demades the orator, whole 
ſoul was free though his body was a priſoner, was the 
only perſon who ventured to make him ſenſible of the 
indecency of this conduct, telling him, 4h, Sir, ſince 
fartune 25 given you the part of Agamemnon, are you 
nit aſhamed to act that of Therſites ? | hele words, ſpoke 
with ſo generous a liberty, opened his eyes, and. made 
him turn them inward: and, ſo far from being diſpleaſed 
with Demades, he eſteemed him the more tor them, 
treated him with the utmoſt reſpect and friend{hip, and 
conferred all poſſible honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, both 
in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, ſays “ an hiſtorian, 
the converſation of Demades had ſoftened his temper, 
and introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the 
Attick graces. He diſmiſſed all the Athenian captives 
without any ranſom, and gave the greateſt part of then 

_ cloathes; with the view of acquiring the con'+'2nce of fo 
powerful a-commonwealih as Athens by that kind of 
treatment: in which, fays Polybius (5), he gained a 
ſecond triumph, more glorious for himſelf aid even 
more advantageous than the firſt; for in the battle lis 
courage had prevailed over none but thoſe who were pre- 
ſent in it; but on this occaſion, his kindneſs and clæmency 
acquired him a whole city, and ſubjected every heart to 
him. He renewed with the Athenians the ancient treaty 
of friendſhip and alliance, and granted the Bœotians, a 
peace, after having left a {trong garriſon in Thebes. # 

(c) We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated 
rhctorician of that age, who loved his country with the 1 
utmoſt tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and ignominy | 
with which it was covered, by the loſs of the battle of | 
Chæropea. The inſtant he received the news of it, being 

| 98, | uncertain if 
(2) Polyb. I. v. p. 359. (c) Plat. in Iſocr. p. 887. | 
* YTd v Avuads xnabopuinifiira; 7e'7 *Arlixals xaiirt Died. 
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uncertain what uſe Philip would make of his victory, 
and determined to die a freeman, he haſtened his end by 
abſtaining from food. He was fourſcore and eighteen 


un of age. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere of 
is ſtile and of his works. | 


Demoſthenes ſeemed to have been the principal cauſe 


of the terrible ſhock which Athens received at this time, 
and which gave its power ſuch a wound, as it never re- 
covered. (4) But at the very inſtant that the Athenians 
heard of this bloody overthrow, which affected ſo great a 
number of families, when it would have been no wonder, 
had the multitude, ſeiſed with terrour and alarms, given 
way to an emotion of blind zeal, againſt the man whom 
they might have conſidered in ſome meaſure as the author 
of this dreadful calamity; even at this very inſtant, I ſay, 
the people ſubmitted entirely to the counſels of Demdl- 
thenes. The precautions that were taken to poſt guards, 
to raiſe the walls, and to __ the foſſes, were all in 
conſequence of his advice. He himſelf was appointed to 
ſupply the city with proviſions, and to repair the walls, 
which latter commiſſion he executed with ſo much gene- 
rolity, that it acquired him the greateſt honour; and for 
which, at the requeſt of Cteſiphon, a crown of gold 
was decreed him, as a reward for his having preſented 
the commonwealth with a ſum of money out of his own 
eſtate, ſufficient to defray what was wanting of the ſums 
for repairing the walls. 

On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle of 
Charonea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, having 
all riſen up in concert againſt him, and having cited him 
to take his trial according to law, the people not only 
declared him innocent of the ſeveral accuſations laid to 
his charge, but conferred more honours upon him than 
he had enjoyed before; ſo ſtrongly did the veneration they 
had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts ot 
calumny and malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to 
puniſh their own errors and omiſſions in the perſon 5 
thole 


4%) Demoſth, pro Cteſ, p. 514 Plut. in Demoſth. p. 855. 
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thoſe whoſe projects were. often rendered abortive, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe they had executed them to 
ſlowly) in thus crowning Demolthenes, in the midſt of 
a publick calamity which he alone ſeemed to have brought 
upon them, pay the moſt glori us homage to his abilities 
and integrity. By this wife and. brave conduct, they 
ſeem in ſome meaſure to confeſs their own error, in not 


having followed his counſcl neither fully nor early enough; 


and to confeſs themſelves alone guilty of all the evils 
which had befallen them. | 

(e) But the people did not ſtop here. The bones of 
ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Chræronea, havin 
been brought to Athens to be interred, they 8 
Demoſthenes to compoſe the eulogium of thoſe brave 
men; a manifeſt proof that they did not aſcribe to him 
the ill ſucceſs of the battle, but to Providence only, who 
diſpoſes of human events at pleaſure; a circumſtance 


which was expreſsly mentioned in the inſcription engraved 
on the monument of thoſe illuſtrious deceaſed warriors. © 


This earth entombs thoſe victims to the Nate, 
Who fell. a glorious ſacr-fice to zeal. 
Greece, on the 2 of wearing tyranf chains, 
Did, by their deaths alone, eſcape the yoke. 

This Tupiter decreed: No effort, mortals, 
Can ſave you from the mighty will of fate. 

To gods alone belong the attribute 

Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy. 


(JF) Demoſthenes oppoſed Aſchines, who was per- 


petually reproaching him with having occaſioned the loſs 


of the battle in queſtion, with this folid:;anfwer: “ Cen- 
ſure me ( fays he) for the counſels I give; but do not 
« calumniate me for the ill ſucceſs of them. For it is 
the Supreme Being wyho conducts and terminates all 
things; whereas it is from the nature of the counſel 
* 1tlelt that we are to Judge * the intention of him ho 


« offers. 


be) Plat, in Demoſth. P+ 855. Demoſth. pro Ctel. p- 519, 520. 
5 Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 505. 
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« offers it. If therefore the event has declared in favour 
« of Philip, impute it not to me as a crime, ſince it is 
God, and not myſelf, who diſpoſed of the victory. 
« But if you can prove that I did not exert myſelf with 
« probity, vigilance, and an activity indifatigable, and 
« {uperiour to my ſtrength: if with theſe I did not ſeck, 


I did not employ every method which human prudence 


« could ſuggeſt; and did not inſpire the moſt neceſſary 
« and noble reſolutions, ſuch as were truly worthy of 
« Athenians; ſhow me this, and then give what ſcope 
« you pleaſe to your accuſations.“ 

(g) He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure fol- 
lowing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful pallage 
in his oration, and is fo highly applauded by Longinus (/). 
Demoſthenes endeavours to juſtify his own ed and 


prove to the Athenians, that they did not do wrong in 


giving Philip battle. He is not ſatisfied with merely 
Citing in a frigid manner the example of the great men 
who had fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of Mara- 
thon, at Salamis, and before Platææ: no, he makes a 
quite different uſe of them, ſays this rhetorician; and on 
a ſudden, as if inſpired by ſome god, and poſſeſſed with 
the ſpirit of Apollo himſelf, cries out, ſwearing by thoſe 
brave defenders of Greece: No, Athenians! you have 
not erred. I ſwear by thoſe illuſtrious men who fought 
en land at Marathon and Platea; at ſea before Salaniis 
and Artemiſuum; and all thoſe who have been honoured 
by the eemmonwealth with the ſolemn rites of burial; 
and not thife only who have been crawned with ſucceſs, 
and came off victorious Would not one conclude, add: 
Longinus, that by changing the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetick manner of affirming by oaths 
of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in ſome meaſure, 
thofe ancient citizens; and makes all who die in the 
fame glorious manner ſo many gods, by whoſe names it 

is proper to ſwear ? 
J have already obſerved in another place, how naturally 
apt 

() Longin. de ſublim. c. xiv 


% Demoſth, pro. Cteſ. p. 508. 
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apt theſe * orations ( ſpoke in a moſt ſolemn manner, to 


the glory of thoſe who loſt their lives in fighting for the 
cauſc of liberty) were to inſpire the Athenian youth with 
an ardent zeal for their country, and a warm deſire to 
ſignaliſe themſelves in battle. 25 

(i) Another ceremony obſerved with regard to the 
children of thoſe whole tathers died in the bed of honour, 
was no leſs efficacious to inſpire them with the love of 
virtue. In a celebrated feſtival, in which ſhows were 
exhibited to the whole people, an herald came upon the 


tage, and producing the young orphans dreſfed in com- 


plete armour, he ſaid with a loud voice: © Theſe young 
« orphans, whom an untimely death in the midſt of 
« (dangers has deprived of their illuſtrious fathers, have 
« found in the people a parent, who has taken care of 
« them till no longer in a ſtate of infancy. And now 
« they ſend them back, armed cap-a-pee, to follow, 
„under the molt happy auſpices, their own affairs, and 
« invite cach of them to emulate each other in deſerving 
« the chief employments of the ſtate. By ſuch methods 
martial bravery, the love of one's country, and a taſte 
for virtue and ſolid glory, are perpetuated in a tate, 

It was the very year of the battle of Cheronea, and 
two years before the death of Philip, that Æſchines drew 
up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather againſt 
Demoſthenes : but the cauſe was not pleaded till feven or 
eight years after, about the fifth or ſixth year of the reign 
of Alexander. I ſhall relate the event of it in this place, 
to avoid breaking in upon the hiſtory of the life and 
actions of that prince. es 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much curiolity, nor was 
pic2ded with ſo much pomp. People flocked to it from 
all parts (ſays Cicero) and they had great reaſon for ſo 

doing ; 
| (i) Zſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 452. 
* Demoſthenes, in his oration a- + Ad quod judicium concurſus 


gin Leptines, p. 562. obſerres, dicitur & tota Gracia factus eſſe. 


, the Athenians were the only Quid enim aut tam viſendum, aut 
fe ple whe cauſed funeral orations tam audiendum fuit, quam ſum- 


eo 90 ſpoken in honaur of ſuch perſons, morum oratorum, in graviſſima cauſa, 


« bad leſi their lives in the defence accurata & inimicitiis incenfa, con- 
JS Ur ceauntity, tentio? Cicer. de opt. gen, orat, n.22. 
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doing; for what fight could be nobler, than a conffict be- 
tween two orators, each of them excellent in his way; 
both formed by nature, improved by art, and animated 


by perpetual diſſenſions, and an implacable animoſity 
againſt each other? 


Theſe two orations have always been conſidered as the 


8 of antiquity, eſpecially that of Demoſthenes. 


(#) Cicero had tranſlated the latter, a ſtrong proof of 
the high opinion he entertained of it. Unhappily for us, 
the preamble only to that performance is now extant, 
which ſuffices to make us very much regret the loſs of 
the reſt. 

Amidſt the numberleſs beauties which are conſpicuous 
in every part of theſe two orations, methinks there ap- 
= if I may be allowed to cenſure the writings of 
uch great men, a conſiderable error, that very much 
leſſens their perfection, and which appears to me direCtly 
repugnant to the rules of ſolid juſt eloquence; and that is, 
the groſs injurious terms in which the two orators reproach 
one another. The ſame objection has been made to 
Cicero, with regard to his orations againſt Anthony, 
J have already declared, that this manner of writing, 
this kind of groſs, opprobrious expreſſions, were the very 
reverſe of ſolid eloquence ; and deed every ſpeech, which 


is dictated by paſſion and . never fails of being 


ſuſpected by thoſe who judge of it; whereas an oration 
that is ſtrong and invincible from reafon and argument, 
and which at the ſame time is conducted with reſerve 
and moderation, wins the heart, whilſt it informs the 
underſtanding; and perſuades no leſs by the eftcem it in- 
ſpires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments. 
The juncture ſeemed to favour Æſchines very much; 


for the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, 


was very powerful in Athens, eſpecially after the ruin of 
Thebes. Nevertheleſs, Æſchines loſt his cauſe, and 
was juſtly ſentenced to baniſhment for his raſh accuſation. 
He thereupon went and ſettled himſelf in Rhodes, where 
he opened a ſchool of eloquence, the fame and glory of 
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which continued for many ages. He began his lectures 


with the two orations that had occaſioned his baniſnment. 
Great encomiums were given to that of Æſchines; but 


| when they heard that of Demoſthenes, the plaudits and 


acclamations were redoubled: ard it was then he ſpoke 
theſe words, ſo greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy 
and a rival; But what applauſes would you not have be- 


ſtawed, had you beard Demoſthenes ſpeak it himſelf! 


To conclude, the victor made a good uſe of his con- 
queſt : for the inſtant Æſchines left Athens, in order to 
embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after him, and 
forced him to accept of a purſe of money; which muſt 
have obliged him ſo much the more, as he had leſs room 
to expect ſuch an offer. On this occaſion Aſchines cries 
out : * How will it be poſſible for me not to regret a coun- 
try, in which I leave an enemy more generous, that I can 
hope to find friends in any other part of the world! 


SecT. VII. Philip, in the afſembly of the Amphyctions, 
is declared general of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, 
and prepares fer that expedition. Dameſiick troubles in 
his houſhald. He divorces Olympias, and marries ano- 
ther lady. He ſolemmixes the marriage of Cleopatra his 
daughter with Alexander king of Epirus, and is killed at 
the nuptials., 


(/) 1 battle of Chæronea may be ſaid to have 

| enſlaved Greece. Macedon at that time, with 
no more than thirty thouſand ſoldiers, gained a point, 
which Perſia, with millions of men, had attempted un- 
ſucceſsfully at Platææ, at Salamis, and at Marathon. 
Philip, in the firſt years of his reign, had repulſed, di- 


vided, and diſarmed his enemies. In the ſucceeding. 


ones, he had ſubjected by artifice or force, the moſt pow- 
erful ſtates of Greece, and had made himſelf its arbiter; 


but 
(7) A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 


Some authors aſcribe theſe words AÆAſcbines. and was alſo baniſhed 
to Dem flhenes, when, three years from Athens, | 
after, he met with the fame fate as 
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but now he prepares to revenge the injuries which Greece 
had received from the Barbarians, and meditates no leſs x 
deſign, than the deſtruction of their empire. (n) The 
greateſt advantage he gained by his laſt victory _ this 
was the object he long had in view, and never loſt ſight 
of) was, to get himſelt appointed in the aſſembly of ibe 
Greeks, their generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians. In this 
quality he made preparations, in order to invade that 
mighty empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his 
forces, Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on 
whole valour and wiſdom he chiefly relied, and made 
them ſet out for Aſia minor. | | 

(n) But whilſt every thing abroad was glorious and 
happy for Philip, he found the utmoſt uncaſineſs at home; 
diviſion and trouble reigning in every part of his family, 
The ill temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, 
choleric and vindictive, raiſed diſſenſions perpetually in it, 
which made Philip almoſt out of love with life. Not to 
mention, that as he himfelf had defiled the marriage-bed, 
it is ſaid, that his conſort had repaid his infidelity in kind, 
But whether he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was 
grown weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded ſe 
tar as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been diſgultc! 
upon ſeveral other accounts, was highly offended at this 
treatment of his mother. | 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, 
niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty was lv 
exquiſite, that he could not reſiſt its charms. In the 
madit of their rejoicings upon occaſion of the nuptials, 
and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to tl 
new queen by the mother's ſide, took it into his head to 
ſay, that the Macedonians ought to beſeech the gods to 
give them a lawful ſucceſſor to their king. Upon this, 
Alexander, who was naturally choleric, exaſperated at 
theſe injurious words, cried out, Mrelch that thou art, 40% 
thou then take me for a baſtard? and at the ſame time 
flung the cup at his head, Attalus returned the compl:- 

; ment, 


(m1) Diod, J. 16. p · 479. (1) Plut. in Alex. P · 669. 
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ment, upon which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, 
| who ſat at another table, was very much offended to ſee 
| the feaſt interrupted in this manner; and not recollecting 


O 


| that he was lame, drew his ſword and ran directly at his 


ſon. Happily, the father fell, ſo that the gueſts had an 


| opportunity of ſtepping in between them. The greateſt 
| dithculty was, to keep Alexander from ruſhing upon his 
ruin. Exaſperated at a ſucceſſion of ſuch heinous affronts, 
in ſpite of all the gueſts could ſay, concerning the duty he 
| owed Philip as his father and his ſovereign, he vented his 


reſentments in the bitter words following: The Macedo- 


| nians, indeed, have a captain there, vaſtly able to croſs from 
Europe into Aſia; he, who cannot ſtep from one table to ano- 
| ther, without running the hazard of breaking bis neck. 
| Aiter theſe words, he left the hall, and taking Olympias, 


his mother, along with him, who had been ſo highly at- 
fronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himſelf went 


over to the IIlyrians. 


In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was 


engaged to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, 
| and was very free and familiar with him, arrived at his 
court. After the firſt civilities and careſſes were over, 


Philip aſked him, whether the Greeks were in amity ? 
[t indeed becomes you, Sir, replied Demaratus, to be con- 
cerned about Greece, who have filled your own houſe with 
feuds and diſſenſions. The prince, ſenſibly affected with 
this reproach, came to himſelf, acknowledged his error, 
and ſent Demaratus to Alexander, to perſuade him to re- 
turn home. FEY: 

(2) Philip did not loſe ſight of the conqueſt of Aſia. 
Full of the mighty proje& he revolved, he conſults the 
gods to know what would be the event of it. The 
prieſteſs replied, The victim is already crawned, his end 
draws nigh, and he will ſoon be ſacrificed. Philip, hear- 
ing this, did not heſitate a moment, but interpreted the 
oracle in his own favour, the ambiguity of which ought 
at caſt to have kept him in ſome ſuſpenſe. In order 

therefore 


(e) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 338. 
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therefore that he might be in a condition to apply entirely 
to his expedition againſt the Perſians, and devote himſeſf 
ſolely to the conqueſt of Aſia, he diſpatches with all pof. 
ſible diligence his domeſtick affairs. After this, he offers 
up a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods; and prepares to cele- 
brate with incredible magnificence in Egæ, a city of Ma- 
cedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he 
gave in marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, and brother 
to Olympias his queen. He had invited to it the mot 
conſiderable perſons of Greece; and heaped upon them 
friendſhips aud honours of every kind, by way of grati- 
rude for electing him generaliſſimo of the Greeks. I be 
cities made their court to him in emulation of each other, 
by ſending him gold crowns ; and Athens diſtinguiſhed its 
zcal above all the reſt. Neoptolemus the poet had writ- 
ten, purpoſely, tor that feſtival, a tragedy * entitled Ciny- 
ras, in which, under borrowed names, he repreſented this 
rince as already victor over Darius, and maſter of Alia, 
hilip liſtened to theſe happy preſages with joy ; and, 
comparing them with the anſwer of the oracle, aſſured 
bimſelf of conqueſt, The day after the nuptials, games 
and ſhews were ſolemnized. As theſe formed part of 
the religious worſhip, there were carried in it with great 
omp and ceremony, twelve ſtatues of the gods, carved 
with inimitable art. A thirteenth, that ſurpaſſed them 
all in magnificence, was that of Philip, which repreſented 
him as a god. The hour for his leaving the palace ar- 
rived, and he went forth in a white robe; and advanced 
with an air of majeſty, in the midſt of acclamations, to- 
wards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Mace- 
donians, as well as foreigners, waited his coming with 
impatience. His guards marched before and behind him, 
leaving, by his order, a conſiderable ſpace between them- 
{-lves and him, to give the ſpectators a better opportunity 
of ſurveying him; and alſo to ſhew that he conſidered the 
| affections 


mime, exhibited the ſame piece whic) 
Neoptolemus bad repreſented ibe 
very day Philip was murdered, 


* Suetonius, among the preſages 
of Caligula's death, who died in 
much the ſame manner as Philip, 
eb ſerves, that Mnefer the Panta- 
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eh affections which the Grecians bore him, as his ſafeſt 
ef guard. . | 


of. But all the feſtivity and pomp of theſe 2 ended 


ers in the murder of Philip; and it was his refuſal to do an 
le. aq; of juſtice, that occaſioned his death. Some time be- 


la. bre, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, 
he had inſulted, in the moſt ſhocking manner, Pauſanias, a 
ner young Macedonian nobleman. The latter had long en- 


oft Leavoured to revenge the cruel affront, and was perpetually 
em imploring the king's juſtice. But Philip, unwilling to 
1; WT diſguit Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before 
e Wh obſcrved, he had married after his divorcing Olympias his 
er, WE firit queen, would never liſten to Pauſanias's complaints. 
s However, to conſole him in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs 
it. Wl te high eſteem he had for, and the great confidence he 
1y- repoſed in him, he made him one of the chief officers of 
lis his life- guard. But this was not what the young Mace- 
donian required, whoſe anger now ſwelling to fury againſt 
his judge, he forms the deſign of wiping out his ſhame, 
by imbruing his hands in a moſt horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vaſtly 
ſtrong and formidable. Pauſanias, the better to put his 
bloody deſign in execution, choſe the inſtant of that pom- 


cat 0 
N pous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole multitude 
em were fixed on the prince; doubtleſs to make his vengeance 


more conſpicuous, and proportion it to the injury for 


ſponſible, as he had long ſolicited that prince in vain for 
the ſatisfaction due to him. Seeing him therefore alone, 
in the great ſpace which his guards left round him, he ad- 


ce- 

ith Lances forwards, ſtabs him with a dagger, and lays him 
m, dead at his feet. Diodorus obſerves, that he was aſſaſſi- 
m- rated the very inſtant his ſtatue entered the theatre. The 
ity alſaſſin had prepared horſes ready for his efcape, and would 


have got off, had not an accident happened which {topped 
him, and gave the purſuers time to overtake him. Pau- 
lanias was immediately tore to pieces upon the ſpot. 
| Thus died Philip at forty-ſeven years of age, after 


(0 A. M. 3668, Ant. J. C. 336. 
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_ which he conceived he had a right to make the king re- 


having 
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having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, king c 


(2) EÆEſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 440. 


Perſia, died alſo the ſame year. with ſuf] 
70 Demoſthenes had private notice ſent him of Phi. and fayin 
lip's death, and in order to prepare the Athenians to te. N 
ſume their courage, he went to the council with an air gf to expec 
Joy, and ſaid, That the night before he had a dream een 
which promiſed ſome great felicity to the Athenians Thou 
A little after, couriers arrived with the news of Philiy' ten 
death, on which occaſion the people abandoned themſclte 3 
to the tranſports of immoderate joy, which far excceded rs 
all bounds of decency. Demoithenes had particularly He decla 
inſpired them with theſe ſentiments ; for he himſelf ap- ir hav 
_ Peared in public, crowned with a wreath of flowers, aul proachin 
dreſſed with the utmoſt magnificence, though his daughter hen 
had been dead but ſeven days. He alſo engaged the remem|be 
Athenians to offer ſacrifices, to thank the gods for the good (s) BL 
news; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Pauſania, Ml V. (po! 
who had committed the murder. | | which 18 
| On this occaſion Demoſthenes and the Athenians added told hin 
quite out of character ; and we can ſcarce conceive, how highly 
came to paſs that, in ſo deteſtable a crime as the mur- cloſe of 
der of a king, policy, at leaſt, did not induce them to dil- ambaſlac 
ſemble ſuch ſentiments as reflected diſhonour on them, ny; 
without being at all to their advantage; and which ihewed, s The; 
that honour and probity were utterly extinct in their chare 
minds. | : perceive 
| 45 : theſe we 
SECT. VIII. Memorable actions and fayings of Philip. utmolt 
Good and bad qualities of that prince. 4 that t 
| > are m 
HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain fach * who « 
and expreſſions, which often give us a better idea 40% BY 
of their character than their moſt ſhining actions; becauſe MI ſomeé ca 
in the latter they generally ſtudy their conduct, act a bor- lis ear, 
rowed part, and propoſe themſelves to the view of the lip repli 
world; whereas in the former, as they ſpeak and act from at ber 
nature, they exhibit themſelves ſuch as they really are, 1 1 
without art and diſguiſe. M. de Tourrcil has collected gratitud 
Vith 
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with ſufficient induſtry moſt of the memorable actions 
and ſayings of Philip, and he has been particularly careful 
to draw the character of this prince. The reader is not 


to expect much order and connexion, in the recital of 


theſe detached actions and ſayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, fo far as to reward the 
adulation of T hrafideus with the title of king in Theſſaly, 
he however at ſome intervals loved truth. He permitted 
(r) Ariſtotle to give him precepts on the art of reigning. 
He declared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators 
for having corrected him of his errors, by frequently re- 
proaching him with them. He kept a man in his ſer- 
vice to tell him every day, before he gave audience, Philip, 
remember thou art mortal. | 


(5) He * diſcovered great moderation, even when he 


was ſpoken to in ſhocking and injurious terms; and alſo, 
which is no leſs worthy of admiration, when truth was 
told him; a great quality (ſays Seneca) in kings, and 
highly conducive to the happineſs of their reign. At the 
cloſe of an audience, which he gave to ſome Athenian 
ambaſſadors who were come to complain of ſome act of 
hoſtility, he aſked, whether he could do them any ſervice ? 
« The greateſt ſervice thou couldſt do us (ſaid Demo- 
« chares) would be to hang thyſelf.'' Philip, though he 
perceived all the perſons preſent were highly offended at 
theſe words, however made the following anſwer with the 


utmoſt calmneſs of temper: Go, tell your ſuperiors, 


that thoſe who dare make uſe of ſuch inſolent language, 


© are more haughty and leſs peaceably inclined than they 


* who can forgive them,” 
) Being preſent, in an indecent poſture, at the ſale of 
one captives, one of them going up to him, whiſpered in 


Ins ear, Let down the Jappet af your robe; upon which Phi- 


lip replied, Set the man at liberiy; I aid nit knew till naw 
lit he was one of my friends. 


½% The whole court ſoliciting him to puniſh the in- 


gratitude of the Peloponneſians, who had hilſed him pub- 
lickly 
{r) Ariſt. Epiſt. Plutarch. in Apoph. p. 177. lian lib. 8. c. 15. 
* C (3} Se nec. de Ira, 1. 3. c. 23. (t) blut. % Put. 
Fi que alia in Philippo virtus, tuit & conturneliarum patientia, ingens 
WALUINGLUUIN ad tutelam regni. | | 
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lickly in the Olympick games; / hat won't they atreny WM”! time 10 


(replied Philip) ſhould 1 do them any injury, fince thy ſtrongly af 
laugh at me, after having received ſo many favours at my ad extor 
band? 3 | being offe 
(x) His courtiers adviſing him to drive from him a Mftcrward: 
certain perſon who ſpake ill of him; Yes, indeed ( ſays indeed Wa 
he) and ſo hell go and ſpeak injuriouſiy of me every thing; th 
where, Another time, that they adviſed him to diſmiſs authority 
a man of probity, who had reproached him: Le? us firſ indiſpenſil 
take care (ſays he) that we have not given him any reaſn Io his ſub 
fo do fo. Hearing afterwards that the perſon in quelfic "at purp 
was but in poor circumſtances, and in no fayour with that he 0 
the courtiers, he was very bountiful to him; on which Nyunction, 
occaſion his reproaches were changed into applauſes, that {Wſ#"d that h 
occaſioned another fine ſaying of this prince's : It is in ll theſe 
the power of kings to make themſelves beloved or hated. affected, 
() Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and authority and Phil 
he had with the judges, a perſon whoſe reputation would . He 
be quite loſt, by the ſentence which was going to be pro- ſayings, 
nounced againſt him; I had rather (ſays he) he ſhzull ceived a V 
loſe his reputation than I mine. | | | uning hi. 
(Zz) Philip riſing from an entertainment, at which he N,, ſays 
had fat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, who 110 It i 
ho accu 


begged him to examine her cauſe, and to hear ſeveral 
reaſons ſhe had to alledge which were not pleaſing to him. 
He accordingly heard it, and gave ſentence againſt her; 
upon which ſhe replied very calmly, I appeal. How! 
(ſays Philip) from your king! To whom then? Ti 
Philip when fuſting (replied the woman.) The manner 
in which he received this anſwer would do honour to the 
molt ſober prince. He afterwards gave the caule 3 
ſecond hearing; found the injuſtice of his ſentence, and 
condemned himſelf to make it good. 

(a) A poor woman uſed to appear often before him, to. 
ſue for audience, and to beſeech him to put an end to het 
law-ſuit; but Philip always told her that he had no time. 
Exaſperated at theſe refuſals, which had been ſo often 
repeated, ſhe replied one day with emotion; 1f you Ren 

| Nl, 


(x) Plut. ln Apoptb. (y) Plut, (x) Ibid. (a) Ibid: 
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mt time to do me juſtice, be no longer king. Philip was 
ſtrongly affeQted with this rebuke, which a juſt indignation 
ad extorted from this poor woman; and ſo far from 
being offended at it, he ſatisfied her that inſtant, and 
afterwards became more exact in giving audience. He 


8 indeed was ſenſible, that a king and a judge are the ſame 
very Atting; that the throne is a tribunal; that the ſovereign 
mit authority is a ſupreme power, and at the fame time an 
l indiſpenſible obligation to do juſtice; that to diſtribute it 
% o his ſubjects, and to grant them the time neceſſary for 
fron that purpoſe, was not a favour, but a duty and a debt; 
Win hat he ought to appoint perſons to aſſiſt him in this 
hich function, but not to diſcharge himſelf abſolutely from it; 


and that he was no leſs obliged to be a judge than a king. 
All theſe circumſtances are included in this natural, un- 
affected, and very wiſe expreſſion; * Be no longer king: 
and Philip comprehended all its force. 


. (b) He underſtood raillery, was very fond of ſmart 

pro- ſayings, and very happy at them himſelf. Having re- 

% Neeired a wound near the throat, and his ſurgeon impor— 

uning him daily with ſome new requeſt : Take what thou 

h he /̃„́wſays he, for thou haſt me by the throat. 

who c) It is alſo related, that after hearing two villains, 

vera] ho accuſed each other of various crimes, he baniſhed 

nim. be one, and ſentenced the other to follow him. 

her; 2) Menecrates, the phyſician, who was ſo mad as to 

1 Hancy himſelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows: Menecra— 
7 7upiter, to Philip greeting. Philip anſwered; Philip 


% Menecrates, health and reaſon T. But this king did 
pot {top here; for he hit upon a pleaſant remedy for his 


ntertainment. Menecrates had a feparate table at it, 
here nothing was ſerved up to him but incenſe and 


n, to Merume, whillt all the other gueſts fed upon the moſt 
» her quiſite dainties. The firlt tranſports of joy with which 
ime. Ne 45 ſeiſed, when he found his divinity acknowledged, 
atten Wade him forget that he was a man; but, hunger after- 


wards 

| (85) Plut, (c) Ibid, (d) Elian. I. xii. cap. 51. 

* Fai un Bar + The Greek word oxiant n ſignifies beth theſe thingr, 
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ilionary correſpondent. hilip invited him to a grand 


camqualled by few; and it is time to conſider him unde 
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wards forcing him to recollect his being ſo, he was quite 
tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of the 
company abruptly. e "IP 

(e) Philip made an anſwer which redounded highly to 
the honour of his prime miniſter. That prince being 
one day reproached with devoting too many hours to {lcep; 
I indeed ſleep, ſays he, but Antipater wales. 
(V) Parmenio, hearing the amballadors of all Greece 


murmuring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in hed, 
and did not give them audience: Do not wonder, ſays he, 
1 he ſleeps whilſt you wake ; for he waked whilſt you fi. 

y this he wittily reproached them for their ſupinenels in 
neglecting their intereſts, whilſt Philip was very vicilan 
in regard to his. This Demoſthenes was pcrpetuall 
obſerving to them with his uſual frecdom. | 
() Every one of the ten tribes of Athens uſed to eled 
a new general every year. Theſe did their duty by torus 
and every general for the day commanded as generaliſſimo. 
But Philip joked upon this multiplicity of chiefs, ard 
ſaid, In my whole lie I could never find but one generi, 
I[Parmenio) whereas the Athenians can find ten every hill 
at the very inſtant they want them. . 

The letter which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle on the birt! 
of his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid to learned 
men; and at the fame time, the taſte he himſelf had for 
the polite arts and ſciences. The other letters of lis 
which are ſtill extant, do him no leſs honour. But his 
great talent was that of war and policy, in which he wa 


this double character. I beg. the reader to remember 
that M. de Tourreil is the author of moſt of the ſubſequent 
particulars, and that it is he who is going to give then 
the picture of king Philip. | | 
It would be difficult to determine, whether this princ% 
were more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ſtateſina, 
Surrounded from the very beginning of his reign, both al 
home and abroad, with powerful enemies, he employ 
artifice and force alternately to defeat them. He ules 1s 
| | | endeavour 
(f) wia. 


(0 Plutarch. (2) Ibid in Aroph. p. 77. 
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endeavours with ſucceſs to divide his opponents: to ſtrike 
the ſurer, he eludes and diverts the blows which were 
aimed at himſelf; equally prudent in good and ill fortune, 
he does not abuſe victory; as ready to purſue or wait for 
it, he either haſtens his pace or ſlackens it, as neceſſity 
requires; he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but 
what cannot be directed by wiſdom ; in fine, he is ever 
immoveable, ever fixed in the juſt bounds which divide 
boldneſs from temerity. 4 rf 1 

In Philip we perceive a king who commands his allies 
as much as his own ſubjects, and is as formidable in 
treaties as in battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, who 
is his own ſuperintendant, his own prime miniſter and 
generaliſſimo. We ſee him fired with an inſatiable thirſt 
of glory, ſearching for it where it is ſold at the deareſt 
price ; 1 fatigue and danger his deareſt delights; 
forming inceſſantly that juſt, that ſpeedy harmony of 
reflexion and action which military expeditions require; 
and with all theſe advantages turning the fury of his arms 
againſt commonwealths, exhauſted by long wars, torn by 
inteſtine diviſions, ſold by their own citizens, ſerved by 
a body of mercenary, or undiſciplined troops; obſtinately 
deat to good advice, and ſeemingly determined on their 
ruin. | | | 

He united in himſelf two qualities which are com- 
monly found incompatible, viz. a ſteadineſs and calmneſs 
of ſou] that enabled him to weigh all things, in order to 
take advantage of every juncture, and to ſeiſe the favour- 
able moment without being diſconcerted by diſappoint- 
ments; this calmneſs, I ſay, was united with a reſtleſs 
activity, ardour, and vivacity, which were regardleſs of 
the difference of ſeaſons, or the greateſt of dangers. No 
warrior was ever bolder or more intrepid in fight. De- 
moſthenes, who cannot be ſuſpected to have flattered 
him, gives a glorious teſtimony- of him on this head; for 
which reaſon I will cite his own words. (Y) J ſaw him, 
ſays this orator, this very Philip, with whom ꝛbe diſputed 
for ſovereignty and empire; I ſaw him, though cavered 

Ve. Q with 

(V Demoſth, pro Ctef, p. 483. 
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with wounds, his eye flruck out, his collar-bone brake, 
maimed both in his hands and feet ; till reſolutely ruſh into 
the midſi of dangers, and ready to deliver up 15 Parton, any 
other part of his body ſhe might N provided he might live 
honourably and ghriouſly with the reſt of it. 15 
Philip was not only brave himſelf, but inſpired his 
whole army with the ſame valour. Inſtructed by able 
maſters in the ſcience of war, as the reader has ſeen, he 
had brought his troops to the moſt exact regular diſcipline; 
and trained up men capable of ſeconding him in his 
great enterpriſes. He had the art, without leſſening his 
own authority, to familiariſe himſelf with his ſoldiers; 
and confided rather as the father of a family, than as 
the general of an army, whenever conſiſtent with diſci- 
pline : and indeed, from his affability, which merited ſo 
much the greater ſubmiſſion and 2 as he required 
Jeſs, and ſcemed to diſpenſe with it, his ſoldiers were 
always ready to follow him to the greateſt dangers, and 
paid him the moſt implicit obedience. | 
No general ever made a greater uſe of military ſtrata- 
gems than Philip. The dangers to which he had been 
expoſed in his youth, had taught him the neceſſity of 
precautions, and the art of reſources. A wiſe diff. 
dence, which 1s of ſervice, as it ſhows danger in its true 
light, made him not fearful and irreſolute, but cau- 
tious and prudent. What reaſon ſoever he might have 
to flatter himſelf with the hope of ſucceſs, he never de- 
pended upon it; and thought himſelf ſuperior to the 
enemy only in vigilance. Ever juſt in his projects, and 
inexhauſtible in expedients; his views were unbounded; 
his genius was wonderful in fixing upon po junctures 
for the executing of his deſigns; and his dexterity in 
acting in an imperceptible manner no leſs admirable. 
Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, even to his beſt friends, | 
was capable of attempting or concealing any thing- 
The reader may have obferved, that he ſtrenuoull 


endeavoured to lull the Athenians aſleep, by a ſpecious 
outſide of peace; and to lay . ſilently the foundation 
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of his grandeur, in their credulous ſecurity and blind 
indolence. | 

But theſe exalted qualities were not without imper- 
fections. Not to mention his exceſs in eating and 
carouling, to which he abandoned himſelf with the utmoſt 
intemperance; he alſo has been reproached with the moſt 
diſſolute abandoned manners. We may form a judge- 
ment of this from thoſe who were molt intimate with 
him, and the company which uſually frequented his 
palace. A ſet of profligate debauchees, buffoons, pan- 
tomimes, and wretches worle than theſe, flatterers I mean, 
whom avarice and ambition draw in crowds round the 
great and powerful; ſuch were the people who had the 
greateſt {hare in his confidence and bounty. Demoſthenes 
is not the only perſon who reproaches Philip with theſe 
frailties; for this might be ſuſpected in an enemy; but 
i) Theopompus, a famous hiſtorian, who had writ the 
hiſtory of that prince in fifty-eight books, of which un- 
happily a few fragments only are extant, gives a ſtill more 
difadvantageous character of him. Philip ( ſays (4) he) 
« deſpiſed modeſty and regularity of life. He laviſhed 
« his eſteem and ltberality on men abandoned to debauch 
« and the laſt exceſſes of licentiouſneſs. He was pleaſed 
to ſee the companions of his pleaſures excel no leſs 
in the abominable arts of injuſtice and malignity, than 
in the ſcience of debauchery. Alas! what ſpecies 

of infamy, what ſort of crimes did they not com- 
„ mit, ,, a | 
But a circumſtance, in my opinion, which reflects the 
greateſt diſhonour on Philip, is that very one for which 
he is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons; I mean his 
politics. He is conſidered as a prince of the greateſt 
abilities in this art that ever lived: and, indeed, the rea- 
der may have obſerved, by the hiſtory of his actions, that 
in the very beginning of his reign, he had laid down a 
plan, from which he never deviated, and this was to 
ile himſelf to the ſovereignty of Greece. When ſcarce 
1 ſeated 


0) Diod. Sicul. 1. 16. p. 408. (I) Theopom. apud Athen. I. 6. p. 206. 
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ſeated on his throne, and ſurrounded on every ſide with 


powerful enemies, what probability was there that he 
could form, at leaſt that he could execute, ſuch a project 
as this? However, he did not once loſe ſight of it. 
Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alliances, e 
in ſhort, all things terminated there. He was very laviſh 


of his gold and ſilver, merely to engage creatures in his 


ſervice. He carried on a private intelligence with all the 
cities of Greece; and by the aſſiſtance of penſioners, on 
whom he had ſettled very large ſtipends, he was informed 
very exactly of all the refolutions taken in them, and 
generally gave them the turn in his own favour. By this 
means he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and 
lulled aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, who till then had 
been looked upon as the moſt active, the wiſeſt and mall 
penetrating of all Greece. In treading in theſe ſteps for 
twenty years together, we ſee him proceeding with great 
order, and advancing regularly towards the mark on which 
his eye was fixed; but always by windings and ſubter- 
aaa paſſages, the outlets of which only diſcover the 
eſign. 
( j Polyznus ſhews us evidently the methods whereby 


he ſubjected Theſſaly, which was of great advantage to 


the compleating of his other deſigns. © He did not ( ſays 


he) carry on an open war againſt the Theſſalians; but 
'« took advantage of the diſcord that divided the cities and 


the whole country into different factions. He ſuccour- 


« ed thofe who ſued for his aſſiſtance ; and whenever he 
had conquered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, 
« he did not difarm them, nor raze their walls; on the 
« contrary, he protected the weakeſt, aud endeavoured to 
« weaken and ſubject the ſtrongeſt; in a word, he rather 
« fomented than appeaſed their diviſions, having in my 
% place orators in his pay, thoſe artificers of diſcord, tholo 
And it was by thele 

ſubduel 


All 


« firebrands of common wealths. 
ſtyatagems, not by his arms, that Philip 
« Theſlaly.“ 


(/) Polyan, L 4. & 39, 
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(m) All this is a maſter- piece, a miracle in point of 
But what engines does this art play, what me- 


fraud, falſhood, perfidy and perjury. Are theſe the 
weapons of virtue? We ſee in this prince a boundleſs 


ambition, conducted by an artful, inſinuating, ſubtle 
genius; but we don't find him poſſeſſed of the qualities 
which form the truly great man. Philip had neither faiths 


nor honour; every thing that could contribute to the 
aggrandizing of his power, was in his ſenſe juſt and law- 
fil. He gave his word with a firm reſolution to break 
it; and made promifes which he would have been very 
forry to keep. He thought himſelf ſkilful in proportion 
as he was pertwious, and made his glory conſiſt in de- 
ceiving all with whom he treated. (2) He did not bluſh 
to ſay, That children were amuſed with play-things, and 

How ſhameful was it for a prince to be diſtinguiſhed 
by being more artful, a greater diſſembler, more pro- 


found in malice, and more a knave than any other perſon 


of his age, and to leave ſo infamous an idea of himſelf 
erny! What idea ſhould we form to ourſelves 
in the commerce of the world, who ſhould value himſelf 
for tricking others, and rank inſincerity and fraud among 
the virtues? Such a character in private life is deteſted 
as the bane and ruin of ſociety, How then can it become 
an object of eſteem and admiration in princes and miniſ- 
ters of ſtate, perſons who are bound by ſtronger ties than 
the reſt of men (becauſe of the eminence of their (tations, 
and the importance of the employments they fill) to re- 
vere ſincerity, juſtice, and above all, the fanCtity of 
treaties and oaths; to bind which they invoke the name 
and majeſty of a God, the inexorable avenger of perfidy 
and impiety? A bare promiſe among private perſons 
ought to be ſacred and inviolable, if they have the leaſt 
ſenſe of honour; but how much more ought it to be fo 
among princes? “ We are bound ( fays a celebrated 

« writer 


6) Demoſth. Olyngh, 2. P. 22. (2) ᷑lian. l. 7. c. 12, 
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“writer “) to ſpeak truth to our neighbour ; for the uſe Nauh, 2 
« and application of ſpeech implies a tacit promiſe of hood, e 
„ truth; ſpeech having been given to us for no other conque! 
« purpoſe. It is not a compact between one private man thy of 
« with another; it is a common compact of mankind in ¶ the con 
« general, and a kind of right of nations, or rather a law W deceit. 
« of nature. Now whoever tells an untruth, violates Mat no 
* this law and common compact.” How greatly is the N cover tl 
enormity of violating the ſanctity of an oath increaſed, MW of fait! 
when we call upon the name of God to witneſs it, as is MF ñ Z 
the cuſtom always in treaties? () Mere fincerity and 
truth bamſhed from every other part of the earth, ſaid 
John I. king of France, upon his being ſolicited to vio. 
late a treaty, they ought to be faund in the hearts and in the 
mouths of kings. 2 155 | 

T he. circumſtance which prompts. politicians to act in 
this manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is the only 
means to make a negociation ſucceed. But though this 
were the caſe, yet can 1t ever be lawful to purchaſe ſuch 
ſucceſs at the expence of probity, honour, and religion? 
(7) If your father-in-law (Ferdinand the catholic) ſaid 

ewis XII. to Philip archduke of Auſtria, has added 
ferfidioilſiy I am determined not to imitate him; and [I an 
much more pleaſed in having loft a kingdom (Naples) which 
1 am able to recover, than I ſhould have been had I hi 
my honour, which can never be recovered. 
But thoſe politicians who have neither honour nor 
religion, deceive themſelves, even in this very particular. 
I ſhall not have recourſe to the Chriſtian world for princes 
and miniſters, whoſe notions of policy were very different 
from theſe. To go no farthey than our Greek hiſtory, 
how many great men have we ſeen perfectly ſucceſsful in 
the adminiſtration of publick affairs, in treaties of peace 
and war; in a word, in the moſt important: negotiations, 
without once making uſe of artifice and deceit? An Aril- 
tides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and ſo many more; ſome of 
whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters relating N 

9 truth, 


| (o) Mexeral. (2) Ibid. 
* M. Nicole on the epiſt. of the 19th Sunday after Whitſuntide. 
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truth, as to believe they were not allowed to tell a falſe- 
hood, even laughing and in ſport. Cyrus the moſt famous 
conqueror of the eaſt, thought nothing was more un wor- 
thy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him 


the contempt and hatred of his ſubjects, than lying and 
deceit. It therefore ought to be looked upon as a truth, 


that no ſucceſs, how thining ſoever, can, or ought to 
cover the ſhame and ignominy which ariſe from breach 
of faith and perjury. 


END OF VOL. V. 
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